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A ONE MAN FIRE DEPARTMENT FOR 
THE smiTH INDIAN FIRE PUMP 
EXTINGUISHING INTERIOR AND OUTDOOR FIRES 
Protect property and guard 
lives with Indian Fire Pumps 
-— the world’s greatest fire 
fighters. Indians are unsur- 
passed for fast, efficient fire 
fighting. Big 5 gal. air con- 
ditioned tank carries either by 
handle or slung on back. Only 
clear water used. First choice 
of foresters, tire departments, 
lumbermen campers, etc. 
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INDIAN FIRE PUMPS make short work of brush and forest fire. 


Indian Fire Pumps are ideally suited for Civil Defense. THE SMITH INDIAN BACK FIRING DRIP TORCH 


Thousands were used in World War II. Portability on the 

back leaves arms und hands free. Send for circular giving Endorsed by foresters, fire depts., loggers, railroads, 

full details. ~ etc. Developed after extensive field research. Wide- 
‘ ly used for slash disposal, burning right of way, etc. 


No. 147 ADJUSTABLE SOLID BRASS NOZZLE - apes 
FOR INDIAN FIRE PUMP 3 TE scoi tight 
E an handy filler 
cap. Brass 
feed pipe. 
‘ Strongly 
Precision built and made of solid brass throughout. Instantly , 4 } built 
adjustable for 30-50 ft. strong stream or long distance spray. Pe f > 
Also makes a beautiful fog mist. This nozzle screws on any c { ’ ~~ Send for 


Indian Fire Pump. circular. 


THE SMITH FLAME GUN | THE SMITH INDIAN 


HUNDREDS OF USES DRINKING WATER SUPPLY TANK 


2000 degrees controlled PENG FOR APOAY 5 Gal. Capacity 
heat. Destroys weeds, : = 
brush, rubbish. For burn- he 
ing safety strips and fire : : ' Steel Tank 
lanes. 4 gal. \ 

tank. 7 ft. oil 
proof hose. 


Light. Com- v! : I >. 
pact. Port- y 

able. Burns ’ 

kerosene or = . = 
range oil. Folder : ¢ 


val 
For carrying drinking water to construction, fire ee RR 
on fighting or road crews. Also used for refilling a 7 
Indian Fire Pump tanks on the fire line. Large a 
Request opening for easy filling. Push button faucet. ‘ 
Carries by handle or slung on back. Air condi- 
tioned tank 


Armco Zinc Grip 


- 


407 MAIN ST. 


thater nina D. B. SMITH & CO. 


407 MAIN ST., UTICA 2, N. Y. 


Please send me descriptive catalog on your 
entire line. 
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ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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AR ) AGO (1729-1734) 
h JEPENL E HALL 
was built in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The main stairs in this famous building were built of 
SOUTHERN PINE .. . and for more than two centuries 
the use of Southern Pine has faithfully preserved the char- 
- acter and beauty of the original structure. 

Thus, Independence Hall stands as proud and convincing 
proof that the durability, lasting beauty and sturdy 
strength of SOUTHERN PINE can well be measured in 
terms of time and experience. 
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THIS YEAR (1951) these colonial stairs that encircle 
the world-famous Liberty Bell in the rotunda of Indepen- 
dence Hall are being renewed by an exact reproduction of 
the original. 


. and again the finest quality 


SOUTHERN PINE is used. 


NOW, as in 1729. Southern Pine is a favorite for 

dependability. Mills subscribing to Southern Pine 

Association continuously strive to safeguard the in- 

tegrity and reputation of Southern Pine not only by 

improving their manufacturing methods, but also 
P by constantly improving their forestry practices. 

at RA ~ There will always be plenty of. properly graded, dry 

~> >> lumber available from mills subscribing to— 
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> SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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Guides to Profitable Forest Management’ 


PULP AND PAPER COMPANIES in the 
South now own millions of acres 
of productive forest land. They 
operate mills in which they have 
huge investments that must be de- 
preciated in an orderly way over 
many years. They want their for- 
est properties to produce large con- 
tinuing vields of pulpwood to sup- 
ply these plants. They are grow- 
ing sawlogs, too, and other prod- 
ucts, with the object of making the 
greatest possible net returns from 
their forest business. So it is, 
also, with other southern forest 
owners, both corporate and indi- 
vidual, who have decided to prac- 
tice forestry: they want to grow 
timber and to make money doing it. 

The movement toward planned 


forest management in the South. 


has been going on for a good many 
vears. More and more owners are 
passing the stage where merely a 
system of fire protection and a first 
improvement cutting will answer 
their needs. Forest management 
has become a business, and the 
rules of thumb which have hereto- 
fore beer used in making manage- 
ment decisions need critical exam- 
ination and perhaps some over- 
hauling. 

Where Research Comes In 

The Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station is now developing a 
research project called ‘‘Guides to 
profitable forest management.’’ 
The purpose of this project is to 
work out economic guides—meth- 
ods that the forest manager may 
use in making his important deci- 
sions—for example, his decisions 
on tree spacing, timber stocking, 

‘Paper presented at annual meeting, 


Southern Pulpwood Conservation Assoc., 
Atlanta, Ga. Feb. 15, 1950. 


silvicultural system, marking prac- 
tice, tree utilization, and the like. 
The function of this project is not 
to draw up blueprints for manage- 
ment, but to devise methods that 
the manager may use to make his 
own blueprints to suit his own for- 
est conditions. A method, however, 
will ordinarily be illustrated with 
examples taken from the South. 
Where possible, useful economic 
data, such as on cost rates. needed 
in applying the method will be pre- 
sented. 

Although this research project is 
designed primarily to help private 
forest managers, some of the find- 
ings may be useful in the manage- 
ment of the public forests, too. 

Given below are descriptions of 
two studies of guides to profitable 
forest management, which will il- 
lustrate the type of work being 
done under this project. The first 
is a study of what products should 
be cut from a tree to return the 
most to the business. The second 
study concerns the question—when 
is a tree financially mature and 
ready to be harvested? 


Profitable Tree Utilization 


Most southern pine trees can be 
sold or utilized for any one of sev- 
eral different products that vary 
widely in both value and produc- 
tion costs. The forest manager 
strives to channel the various por- 
tions of his trees into those uses 
that will insure the greatest net 
returns on the entire cut. It might 
appear that for the pulp company 
operating its own land, pulpwood 
utilization would be the most profit- 
able. However, if sufficient wood 
to keep the pulp mill supplied can 
be obtained from tops and. thin- 
nings on company land and from 
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William A. Duerr 


Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
U. S. Forest Service, New Orleans, La. 


outside sources, then sawlog por- 
tions of company-owned trees prob- 
ably can be utilized more profitably 
for sawlogs than for pulpwood, and 
there is the possibility of selling 
poles, ties, and other products too. 
Here is an example of the sort of 
question that confronts any timber 
owner who has alternative outlets, 
whether he controls these outlets or 
not. How may the owner determine 
what products to cut? 

It will pay to buck out and util- 
ize any section of a felled tree, the 
sale return from which will at least 
cover the direct (variable) costs of 
conversion. That is to sav, if an 
owner is selling logs on cars, and 
if there is a log in a felled top that 
will bring a price greater than the 
cost of the extra labor and the 
small amount of gas and oil re- 
quired to buck out the log, skid and 
haul it, and load it on the ear, 
then the owner will do well to take 
that log. But if the prospective 
price is not enough to leave any 
surplus above these direct costs, 
then he will not want to take the 
log, at least for that use. So with 
any outlets that the owner may 
have, whether for wood or for 
manufactured products from his 
own plant, if the sale value exceeds 
the direct cost of bringing the 
product to the point of sale—that 
is, if there is a conversion surplus 

the product ordinarily is worth 
handling, for its conversion sur- 
plus can then be applied on over- 
head costs and profit. The greater 
the conversion surplus, the greater 
the contribution to overhead and 
profit. It follows that where alter- 
native uses for a tree section pre- 
sent themselves, the most profitable 
use is that which will yield the 
highest conversion surplus. It is 
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to be noted that no calculation of 
overhead costs enters into this deci- 
sion, because business overhead is 
not affected by utilization. Only 
sale value and direct costs of pro- 
duction enter in. 

To illustrate the method, take 
an 18-inch southern pine tree that 
is 85 feet in total height. The tree 
is eapable of being divided into five 
full 16-foot sections. Some of them 
may be usable for sawlogs, some 
for pulpwood, and still others may 
not be usable at all. 

First, that a lumber 
company owns this tree. Taking 
the five sections one at a time, the 
company may compute the conver- 
sion surplus for lumber by sub- 
tracting the direct costs of logging 
and milling from the lumber sale 
value f.o.b. mill. For this purpose 
the lumber grade yield of each sec- 
tion is estimated on the basis of 
log grade. The conversion surplus 
for pulpwood is also computed by 
subtracting the direct costs of log- 
ging, hauling, and loading from the 
pulpwood sale value on cars. The 
company finds that the first three 
sections of this particular tree are 
better put into lumber than into 
pulpwood. Lumber’s margin of ad- 
vantage, however, drops off with 
each succeeding section. The third 
section has a conversion surplus of 
$2 for lumber, 85 cents for pul- 
wood. In the fourth section, which 
would yield but very poor lumber, 
the order of advantage is reversed 

the conversion surplus for lum- 
ber is a minus quantity, for pulp- 
wood, it is 75 cents. Pulpwood is 
the better use. The fifth section 
has no conversion surplus for either 
use and must be left in the woods. 

Suppose that a pulp company or 
#n independent proprietor owns 
this 18-inch pine, and suppose that 
either, as an alternative to making 
pulpwood, may sell sawlogs deliv- 
ered to the sawmill. The conver- 
sion surplus of each section of the 
tree for pulpwood we will suppose 
is the same as in the previous ex- 
ample. The conversion surplus for 
sawlogs is the delivered sale value 
minus the direct logging costs, and 
this surplus is lower than that for 
lumber in the previous example, 
because, in this case one assumes 
that the log price offered by the 


suppose 


sawmill does not reflect the con- 
version surplus obtainable from 
manufacture. Consequently, pulp- 
wood is the better use, not only for 
the fourth section of the tree, but 
for the third as well. The butt and 
second logs should still go to the 
sawmill. 

If, however, in the case of pulp 
company ownership, the company 
is short of pulpwood and must 
come to a showdown regarding 
wood procurement, then tree util- 
ization may be still different. Pulp- 
wood conversion surplus in this 
case approaches the difference be- 
tween sale value of paper and di- 
rect production costs. Probably the 
most profitable utilization would 
be to put the entire tree into pulp- 
wood. 

Since conversion surplus is in- 
dependent of overhead costs and 
since labor requirements, the chief 
item to be considered, are 
fairly constant for given tasks un- 
der given conditions, the conver- 
sion surplus for any product is 
seen to depend mainly on market 
prices and wage rates. This fact 
opens up tremendous possibilities 
for use of the conversion-surplus 
method as a simple, practical guide 
to woods operations. Wherever 
logs and bolts can be graded on 
the basis of size and quality for 
their prospective uses, it should be 
possible for the forest manager to 
set up a simple classification of 
logs and bolts that can be used in 
tree marking and in logging to de- 
cide whether utilization will be 
profitable and, if so, what product 
will give the greatest return. The 
classification may readily be ad- 
iusted for changes in market prices 
or wage rates. 


cost 


When is a Tree Financially 
Matvre? 


In defining financial maturity, 
the concept of conversion surplus 
again comes in handy. A _ small 
tree has a very low conversion sur- 
plus. As the tree grows, however, 
ts conversion surplus increases at 
a high rate. As the tree grows still 
more, the conversion surplus con- 
tinues to increase, but at a lower 
rate all the time. However, the 
tree is still paying its way, unless 
special circumstances enter in, such 
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interfering seriously with 
better trees. As the rate of in- 
crease of the conversion surplus 
drops, it eventually reaches a point 
where the tree is no longer worth 
keeping—it is not paying its way 
now, and the investment in it had 
better be liquidated and put to 
some more productive use. The 
tree should be cut unless it is still 
needed in the forest for overriding 
silvicultural reasons. Whether this 
critical point comes at a 6-percent 
rate of increase in the conversion 
surplus, or at a 4-percent rate, or 
even at 2 percent depends on the 
forest owner, but every business 
has a rate of return that it con- 
siders satisfactory, and below which 
shifts in the use of capital will in- 
crease profits. 


as its 


By way of illustration, suppose 
that you own a tract of loblolly 
and shortleaf pines on good site. 
You operate a sawmill, and the 
production of sawlogs is your main 
object in forest management. You 
have been practicing good forestry 
long enough so that you have de- 
veloped a stand of tall, clean-boled 
trees: the butt logs of the larger 
crop trees are of Grade 1, and most 
of the second logs are Grade 2. 
Your trees that have reached an 
18-inch diameter will be growing 
in conversion surplus at the rate 
of 6 percent annually. At 29 inches, 
the rate will be 5 percent; and at 
24 inches, 4 percent. If 4 percent 
is your tolerable rate of return, the 
24-inch trees are financially ma- 
ture. Of course, some of your trees 
will not be of such good quality, 
and their financial maturity will 
arrive earlier. A tree in which all 
the logs are Grade 3 will be finan- 
cially mature at 16 inches. 

What effect do fluctuations in the 
lumber market have upon these 
caleulations? Fortunately, they 
need not have much effect. Al- 
though lumber prices vary a great 
deal, the relative prices of the dif- 
ferent grades of lumber — ex- 
pressed, say, in percent of the price 
of Number 1 Common—seem to 
change very little over the years. 
Consequently, so long as wage rates 
do not get too far out of line with 
prices, the ups and downs of the 
market will have no lasting effect 
on the rate of increase in the con- 
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version surplus of a tree—that is, 
on its financial maturity. 

When is a tree financially mature 
for pulpwood? In the first place, 
the ratio between cords of wood 
and tons of pulp produced varies 
widely with size of tree. For ex- 
ample, the run of 6-inch trees yield- 
ing 70 cubie feet of solid wood per 
cord convert to kraft pulp at the 
rate of about 2 cords per ton; 
whereas 10-inch trees vielding 85 
cubic feet of wood per cord con- 
vert at the rate of about 1.6 cords 
per ton. Secondly. there is the 
more difficult problem of relating 
pulp yield to tree quality. as af- 
fected by such matters as type and 
specific gravity of wood. There is 
as yet no generally acceptable sys- 
tem for grading pulpwood such as 


has been developed for grading 
sawlogs. Finally, research on the 
financial maturity of pulp timber 
would need to get into the question 
of pulpwood value in terms of pa- 
per, which would call for detailed 
study of production costs. It is said 
that the best pulpwood tree is a 12- 
inch tree. Under present logging 
methods this is undoubtedly true. 
Tt seems inevitable, however, that 
the industry will soon need to look 
more searchingly into questions of 
tree size and quality in order to 
set realistic goals for its timber 
management. 

In studies of financial maturity, 
the project is concerned for the 
present with the comparatively 
simple problem of saw _ timber. 
Work is under way on bottomland 
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Use of Petroleum Products as Selective 
Herbicides in Southern Pine Seedbeds' 


WEED CONTROL in forest-tree nur- 
series is an expensive operation— 
whether done by hand, requiring 
a large number of weeders, or by 
tractor cultivators. All too fre- 
quently the amount of hand work 
required is far greater than can 
be accomplished by the crew be- 
fore the seedlings are seriously 
damaged by the weeds. 

The search for a chemical or a 
soil treatment which would elimi- 
nate or partially control weed 
growth, without affecting the seed- 
lings, started more than forty 
years ago (5). Soil sterilization by 
hot water and fire was tried; sul- 
phurie acid, zine sulphate, and oth- 
ef chemicals were used as a pre- 
sowing treatment (3, 6). Some 
proved effective but, unfortunate- 
ly, seedling injury, or arrested 
growth, was too severe to be ac- 
ceptable, or the cost exceeded that 
of weeding by standard methods. 

The experimental use of petro- 
leum products as selective herb- 
icides in southern pine seedbeds 
began in 1945 at the R. Y. Stuart 


*Paper presented at a meeting of the 
Division of Silviculture, Society of Amer 
iean Foresters, Washington, D. C., De 
eember 13, 1950. 


Nursery, Pollock, La., and at the 
W. W. Ashe Nursery, Brooklyn, 
Miss. (7). On the basis of experi- 
ence gained in using stove oil on 
guayule seedbeds (7), similar trials 
were made on longleaf pine (Pinus 
palustris), slash pine (P. caribaea) 
and loblolly pine (P. taeda). Emul- 
sions of water and stove oil vary- 
ing between 4:1 and 3:1 (by vol- 
ume) were applied at the rate of 
100 to 400 gallons per acre of seed- 
bed. Where sufficient volume of 
the emulsion was applied, weed 
control was fairly successful, but 
the seedlings developed a chlorotic 
condition, and their growth was 
retarded. 

In June 1946, mineral spirits 
(2), marketed as Stoddard’s sol- 
vent and commonly known as 
«waning fluid, was tried on a 
limited seale at the R. Y. Stuart 
Nursery following the lead of 
Lachman (4) and others. Promis- 
ing results were obtained on slash 
and longleaf pine seedbeds 3 to 6 
months after sowing. Beginning in 
April 1947, experiments were in- 
itiated about 6 weeks after sowing 
at the Stuart Nursery and at state 
nurseries in Arkansas, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Oklahoma. By 
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oak and sweetgum,.and other work 
is in prospect on shortleaf pine. 
It should be possible to relate finan- 
cial maturity of a given species to 
just two features of the standing 
tree: its vigor, as reflecting pros- 
pective growth rate, and its size 
and quality, as reflecting the value 
of this growth. A small chart or 
table may be developed in which 
the prospective rate of increase in 
conversion surplus will be shown 
for trees according to their size, 
grade, and vigor class. The chart 
would be supplemented with de- 
scriptions and pictures. If such a 
tool can be developed, it will be as 
useful to the forest manager when 
he marks his timber for cutting as 
his marking axe or paint gun. 


Floyd M. Cossitt 


In charge, planting and nurseries, U.S, 
Forest Service, Atlanta, Georgia. 


June, it was clearly demonstrated 
that pure mineral spirits would 
kill a large majority of the weeds 
without damage to the pine. 

Since 1948, mineral spirits has 


been used throughout the South. 


Now a high proportion of weed 
population is controlled in all con- 
iferous species by spraying under 
certain conditions. 

During the past 3 years of trial 
and error, it has been found that 
good results are obtained with 
small applications at frequent in- 
tervals. In 1947, it was believed 
necessary to use 40 to 80 gallons 
per acre every 3 or 4 weeks. General 
practice today reduces use to 10 
to 12 gallons per acre as the seed- 
lings are emerging, repeat treat- 
ment two or three times a week, in- 
creasing the amount as the grow- 
ing season advances. This change 
was based upon the reaction of 
seedlings and weeds to mineral 
spirits. Unless applied with due 
consideration to size and condition 
of stock, soil moisture, and air 
temperature. there is a possibility 
of serious injury or death of seed- 
lings, without killing the weeds. 

All weed species do not react to 
mineral spirits in the same way. 
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Since the object is to kill as many 
as possible, frequency of spraying 
is an important factor. Some 
weeds, unfortunately, are im- 
mune; but a large porportion of 
the resistant, and all highly sus- 
ceptible species, can be killed as 
they Nurseries with a 
high population of resistant weed 
species must be sprayed frequent- 
ly for maximum benefits; those 
with fewer weeds can be sprayed 
less often, using slightly greater 
amounts of mineral spirits in order 
to kill the older, susceptible weeds 
(see Table 1). 

Under certain conditions, as yet 
not clearly defined, mineral spirits 
is lethal to pine seedlings. Appar- 
ently low soil moisture, high air 
temperature, high rate of applica- 
tion, and low stock vigor all in- 
crease the susceptibility of seed- 
lings to damage. Damage cannot be 
detected for a week or more, after 
which wilting occurs within 2 or 3 
days. 


emerge. 


may be induced by 
heavy dosages of mineral spirits 
Chlorotie 
seedlings caused by a low soil nu- 
trient level or an unbalanced soil 
will tolerate only lighter applica- 
few where 
chlorosis was severe, seedlings were 
killed during treatments of 20 gal- 
lons of oil per acre, and the weeds 
lived. 


Chlorosis 


without causing death. 


tions. In a instances 


High soil fertility can facilitate 
the use of mineral spirits by pro- 
ducing seedlings that are resistant. 
Seedlings growing on soils contain- 
quantities of organic 
matter have a greater tolerance for 


ing liberal 
the chemical than those on soils de- 
ficient in humus. Top dressings of 
commercial fertilizers, on the other 
hand, the effectiveness of 
mineral spirits. Seedlings are rel- 
atively slow to utilize plant food 
in this form but weeds respond 
quickly, thus lowering the tolerance 
differential between weeds and the 
tree crop. 


reduce 


The effect of mineral spirits, or 
the residue, on soil microflora has 
not been studied. It is the consen- 
several soil scientists ac- 
quainted with the work that the 
possibilities of deleterious effects 


are rather remote, since the oil is 


sus of 
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Tasie 1.—Errect oF MINERAL Spixits ON SOME WEED AND GRAssS Species CoMMON 


TO SOUTHERN 


Species 


Common name 


Redtop 

Field garlic 
Rough pigweed (Redroot) 
Ragweed 

Doll’s daisy 
Shephard’s purse 
Bermuda grass 
Nutgrass 
Crabgrass 

Rough buttonweed 
Goosegrass 

Field horsetail 
Stinkgrass 
Horseweed 
Dogfennel 
Spotted spurge 
Butterweed 
Swamp sunflower 
Henbit 
Pepvergrass 

Blué toadflax 
Carpetweed 
Yellow woodsorrel 
Bluegrass 
Smartweed 
Purslane 

Field sorrel 
Drummond pineweed 
Foxtail 

Prickly sida 
Horsenettle 

Solvia 
Johnsongrass 
Rush 

Chickweed 

Hairy vetch 


Allium 


Eleusine 


Rumex 


Stellaria 
Vicia 


used in such small quantities only 
on the soil surface. Evaporation is 
rapid and all trace of odor is gone 
within 2 hours. 

Physiological differences in seed- 
lings raised in different nurseries 
make it difficult to define precisely 
the conditions under which min- 
eral spirits may be applied without 
injury or death to seedlings. De- 
spite this variation, experience to 
date has resulted in the following 
general conclusions : 

1. All seedling conifers grown 
in the South can be sprayed with 
mineral spirits from the time of 
germination to late summer. Dos- 
ages of 8 to 12 gallons per acre are 
not harmful to very young seed- 
lings, provided soil moisture is 
high and air temperatures are be- 
tween 70 and 80 degrees. Older 
will tolerate greater 
amounts applied at higher tem- 
peratures. 


seedlings 


white pines 
(Pinus strobus) appear to be high- 
ly susceptible. Very light applica- 


2. Two-year-old 


Scientific name 


Agrostis alba x 
vineale xX 
Amaranthus retroflerus 

Ambrosia artemisifolia 

Boltonia diffusa 

Capsella bursa-pastoris 

Cynodon dactylon 

Cyperus rotundus 

Digitaria sanguinalis 

Diodia teres 

indica 

Equisetum arvense 

Eragrostis 
Erigeron canadensis 
Eupatorium capillifolium 
Euphorbia maculata 
Helenium sp. 

Helianthus augustifolivs 
Lamium amplezicaule 
Lepidium virginicum 
Linaria canadensis 
Mollugo verticillata 

Oxalis stricta 

Poa pratensis 

Polygonum pennsylvanicum 
Portulaca oleracea 
acetosella 
Sarothra drummondi 
Setaria viridis 

Sida spinosa 

Solanum carolinense 

Solvia sessiles 

Sorghum halepense 
Sporobolus sp. 

media 

villosa 


NURSERIES 
How affected 


Top Not 
Killed killed affected 


cilianensis 


tions result in severe needle burn- 
ing. Healthy seedlings of all spe- 
cies with secondary needles may be 
seriously burned if sprayed when 
wet. Injury occurs where droplets 
collect between the near 
the sheath. 

3. Chlorotic or weak seedlings 
growing on poor soil may be killed 
outright or seriously burned by 
applications not affecting more 
vigorous seedlings in the same seed- 
bed. Top dressing with commercial 
fertilizers to correct chlorosis de- 
creases the effectiveness of mineral 
spirits as a_ selective herbicide. 
Heavier applications needed to kill 
the fertilized weeds may result in 
serious injury to the stock. 

4. Spraying with mineral spirits 
does not result in lower survival 
when the stock is lifted and out- 
planted. This has been checked ex- 
tensively in comparative tests with 
hand-weeded seedlings. 

5. Motorized spray with 
properly designed booms are essen- 
tial for a uniform application of 


needles 


rigs 
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mineral spirits at a precise rate. 
Adequate control cannot be secured 
with hand-operated pumps. 

6. Flat, fan-shaped spray pat- 
terns are superior to the cone type 
commonly used for fungicides. 

7. Operating pump pressures 
varying from 30 to 60 pounds per 
square inch are preferred. Higher 
pressures cause excessive fogging 
and rapid vaporization between the 
nozzle and seedbed surface. 

Considerable research has been 
done in an effort to find a more ef- 
fective herbicide—one which will 
kill all weed growth without affect- 
ing the seedlings. Emulsions of 
water in oil, or oil in water, have 
been tried. However, it has been 
found that applications of 10 gal- 
lons of oil per acre in emulsion 
form is no more effective than 
applying 10 gallons of pure oil 
over the same area 

The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey is cooperating with the 
U.S. Forest Service to find a form- 
ula which can be used in lieu of or 
in addition to mineral spirits. Fif- 
teen different compounds or prod- 


ucts have been tested. Some wére 
refinery sludges, high in aromatics ; 
others were standard fractionations 
used as industrial solvents. To 
date, we have not found an emul- 
sion or a compound which has the 
combined qualities of low cost, ef- 
fectiveness, and ease of handling 
found in mineral spirits available 
from major oil companies. 

Research on selective herbicides 
is going forward rapidly, and it 
seems certain that some special 
compound will be found which will 
be more effective. During the past 
2 years, application techniques and 
an oil derivative have been devel- 
oped for weeding cotton fields. De- 
spite extreme sensitivity of cotton 
leaves to oil sprays. their applica- 
tion has proved a cheap, practical 
method of weeding. 

Savings made by the use of min- 
eral spirits are impressive. Nur- 
series formerly reporting weeding 
costs of 75 cents to $1.50 per thou- 
sand seedlings how Go the job for 
10 to 25 cents per thousand, includ- 
ing hand-weeding of the immune 
species. Where the weed popula- 


BRR 


Important Notice 
to 
Subscribers 


tion is low, total cost is below 10 
cents. With seedling production in 
the South now more than 200 mil- 
lion annually, the difference be- 
tween 10 and 25 cents per thou- 
sand justifies continued research to 
find a more effective herbicide and 
more refined technique in applying 
it. 
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Control of Hardwood Underbrush 
by Bulldozing 


Harpwoop CONTROL has been 
steadily gaining the attention of 
foresters in the South. Until 1943, 
little thought this 
problem on the 125,000 acres of 
forest land owned by the Urania 
Lumber Company, Ltd. of Urania, 
La. Located in northern Louisiana, 
the original stand was primarily 
longleaf pine with intermixed 
stands of the shortleaf-loblolly pine- 
hardwood type 
extreme northern limit of longleaf 
pine in Louisiana. 
trolled fires and hogs practically 
the 
original logging areas of the early 
part of the century. 

In 1905, the late Henry E 
Hardtner, the company’s founder, 
became convinced that timber grow- 


was given to 


This section is the 
Annual uncon- 


eliminated longleaf pine on 


ing on a continuous basis was both 
practical and profitable. This 
marked a change in logging meth- 
restricted cutting to 
trees 14 inches stump diameter and 
larger, the initiating of fire protec- 
tion measures, and introduction of 
the first experimental forestry work 
in the South. 
that tree planting was unnecessary 
loblolly 


ods w hich 


It was soon obvious 


since the prolific pine 


Fie. 1. 


virgin loblolly pine areas. 


Heavy hardwood undergrowth, typical of that on the 


rapidly seeded in and took over the 
logged areas and abandoned fields. 
Attention was therefore concen- 
trated on more adequate fire con- 
trol measures and changes in ecut- 
ting practice, particularly on the 
older, advanced second-growth 
stands containing a considerable 
volume of timber in residual trees. 
For the past 13 years, all timber 
has been harvested on a partial 
cutting basis with a flexible diam- 
eter limit. 

In 1943, we 
with the hardwood problem. The 


came face to face 
company still had a few remaining 
of virgin loblolly pine. 
timber and 
net growth was negligible <A final 
cutting but 
provision had to be made for re- 


‘*forties’’ 


The was overmature 


harvest was essential 
foresting the areas. The pine vol- 
acre 20,000 
board feet, Doyle scale. Underneath 
was a very dense growth of hard- 
ranging up to 6 inches in 
diameter, and plenty of 
brush (Fig. 1). Pine reproduction 
was entirely lacking. 


ume per averaged 


wood 


under- 


The timber was marked so as to 
the small 
merchantable 


harvest percentage of 


sound hardwood in 


kia, z.—stesidual stand following cutting and 


Glen F. Tannehill 


Forester, Urania Lumber Company, Ltd., 
Urania, La. 


the overstory and to remove all 
pine except those trees that ap- 
peared to be sound and able to 
stand at least another 10 years 
without becoming too badly in- 
fected with heart rot. The cut 
averaged 12,000 board feet per 
acre. The result might be called 
a shelterwood cutting. The remain- 
ing stand consisted of a few loblolly 
pine seed trees per acre and a 
slightly larger number of unmer- 
chantable and 
in the ‘‘overstory.’’ 

Logging tractor 
with the instructed to 
knock down as much of the hard- 
wood underbrush as possible. While 
this system had worked on some of 
our advanced second-growth lands, 


inferior hardwoods 
was done by 
drivers 


the results on these virgin timber 
areas were disappointing The 
logging did scattered 
small holes but coverage was com- 
pletely inadequate. A more effec- 
tive way of removing the 
growth of small hardwoods and un- 
derbrush had to be found or estab- 
lishment of a satisfactory stand of 
pine reproduction was impossible. 

With thousands of small stems 
per acre to kill, chemical poisoning 


open up 


dense 


bulldozing of 


hardwood undergrowth. Compare with Figure 1. 
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Fig. 3. 
ing seed year on bulldozed area. 


It would 
too expensive and a 
never-ending job. 


was out of the question 
have been 
Fire was given 
a trial, but again the results were 
unsatisfactory. Apparently insuf- 
ficient heat was generated to kill 
many of the 
weeks after burning, little evidence 
could be found that the area had 
been burned at all. 


stems. Only a few 


The bulldozing approach was de- 
cided on in July 1947. An HD-7 
Allis Chalmers tractor with bull- 
dozer blade was moved on a typical 
forty. The driver, a good tractor 
man, had no previous experience 
with a bulldozer blade. His only 
knock 


as much underbrush as_ possible, 


instructions were to down 
push it into piles, and not to skin 
up the few remaining big pines. 
The blade was set to 
top mat of grass and debris and 


remove the 


cut off all small hardwoods and un- 
derbrush at the soil line. No at- 
made to remove the 
inferior, or unmerchantable 
the overstorv 


tempt was 
larger, 
hardwoods in since 
they would help to serve as a wind- 
break to protect the scattered large 
loblolly pine from windthrow. The 
value of these large 
pines warranted some measure of 


volume and 


protection for the company’s in- 


Pine reproduction during first growing season follow 


Fig. 4. 
on bulldozed area, 


vestment in the residual pine seed 
trees. 

In 20 working days, the tractor 
operator had completely cleared 
the 40 acres except for the larger 
hardwoods and the pine seed trees 
(Fig. 2). All underbrush and de- 
bris had been pushed into relative- 
ly few large piles. Originally, we 
had planned to burn these brush 
piles in early October preceding 
seed fall. Weather conditions, how- 
ever, prevented disposal by burn- 
ing and the piles were left to de- 
compose. 

When the work was completed, 
we found that the cost amounted 
to an average of $6.72 per acre. 
No overhead was charged but an 
accurate record of everything else 
was kept on the entire job. The 
cost breakdown follows: 


BULLDOZING Cost ON 40 ACRES 


Periop: JuLy 14—Aveusr 14, 

$120.00 Labor 

115.00 Depreciation on machine (based 

on $1,500.00 yearly depreciation 

and 300 working days per year.) 

Fuel 

20.92 Miscellaneous (greasing machine, 
oil, transportation of two miles 
to job, ete.) 


1947 


12.88 


$268.80 Total (Average cost of 


$6.72 per acre.) 


cost 


Fortunately 1947 proved to be 
one of the best seed vears we have 


Pine reproduction in second season following seed year 


had. The ground was bare, the 
earth loose and, in fact, everything 
was just right for a good catch of 
Loblolly pine seedlings had 
completely carpeted the ground by 
the spring of 1948 (Fig. 3). By 
sample area count, it was estimated 
that there were 26,000 seedlings 
per acre. 

After 2 the 
pine seedlings averaged around a 
foot in height (Fig. 4). More im- 
portant, the hardwood sprouts are 
very sparsely scattered over the 
In about 2 more vears, the 
pine seedlings will be outgrowing 
the hardwood sprouts. The hard. 
wood comeback has been so slow it 
appears probable that the seedbed 
would have been satisfactory for 
at least 2 years even if we had not 
been favored by a good seed crop 
immediately following the bulldoz- 
ing. 

One curious thing about the bull- 
dozed forty was the ability of the 
subsequent seedlings to withstand 
dry weather. A good catch of seed 
was noted in quite a few other 
areas the same season. Because of 
an extreme drought, most of these 


seedlings died. 


seed. 


years of growth, 


area. 


We own all of our equipment 
and, therefore, can possibly do this 
kind of work cheaper than can a 








id 


smaller operator. Another influ- 


ence on cost is that larger com- 
panies sometimes do not need all 
their tractor drivers for logging 


during the dry summer months. If 


the operators are to be kept busy, 
to what better use could they be 
put than obtaining reproduction in 
areas where there is none? 
Bulldozing seems to us the most 
practical method of handling hard- 


BR 


Effect of Littleleaf Disease on Growth 


of Shortleaf Pine 


A CONSPICUOUS SYMPTOM of little- 
leaf disease of shortleaf pine (Pi- 
nus echinata Mill.) is the gradual 
decrease in diameter growth that 
accompanies the progressive foliar 
decline of the affected trees.’ In 
the final stage of the disease, the 
annual rings at breast height often 
become eso narrow that they can 
hardly be counted with a hand 
lens. Ring growth is usually nor- 
mal until the time the symptoms 
become obvious, and then it drops 
off to a few hundredths of an inch 
prior to the death of the tree. Pre- 
vious studies have shown, however, 
that the onset of the decline of ring 
growth may be either sudden or 
fairly gradual. Thus, in addition 
to the loss of the killed trees, there 
millions of trees occupying 
in the forests of the little- 
leaf belt that are growing little in 
volume. 

During 1949, a dendrometer 
study made of the radial 
growth at breast height of 12 dis- 
and 12 healthy shortleaf 
forest near Athens, 
Georgia, All the trees were domi- 
nants, with growing 
space, in a old-field 
stand. The littleleaf trees were in 
the late stage of the disease. The 
dendrometer used for the meas- 
urements was a Starrett dial guage 

No. 655-F1) reading accurately 
to 0.001 inch. Measurements were 
made at 2 or 3 week intervals from 
March 1, 1949 to January 28, 1950. 
For comparative the 
period of most rapid growth known 
as the ‘‘grand period’’ was meas- 


are 


space 


was 


eased 


rines in a 


adequate 
50-year-old 


purposes, 


‘Jackson, L. W. R. Root defects asso 
ciated with the little-leaf disease of 
pine. Phytopath. 35:91-105. 1945. 


ured in terms of the number of 
days between the dates of 5 and 
90 percent of the total seasonal 
growth. The minimum number of 
days during the ‘‘grand period’’ 
required to attain 50 percent of 
the total growth was selected for a 
comparison of the rapidity of 
growth. 

The measurements vielded data 
on the effect of littleleaf on certain 
growth habits that may be con- 
sidered as inherent growth 
acteristics. The littleleaf trees 
started radial growth, as shown by 
the date when 5 percent of total 
growth was attained, at about the 
same time as the healthy trees on 
April 1. There was no difference 
in periodicity of growth, since both 
(Fig. 1) attained 
50 percent of the total growth on 
June 10, or in 80 days from the 
start of growth. The curves also 
showed that the length of the grand 
period of growth was the same for 
both classes of trees, or about 169 
It was also observed that the 
radial growth started at about the 
same time that the new shoots be- 
gan to elongate. The date of flower- 
ing was not affected by the little- 
leaf Thus, it is evident 
from these data that littleleaf did 
not have an observable influence on 
the growth behavior features such 
as the initiation of cambial activity 
the periodicity of growth, and the 
length of the grand period. 

The cumulative growth curves 
(Fig. 2) revealed, however, that 
littleleaf caused a marked decrease 
in the amount of total radial 
growth. It should be mentioned 
that dendrometer readings include 
the growth of both the bark tissues 


char- 


classes of trees 


days. 


disease. 
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wood in such a situation as we had. 
Even if we had not had seed trees, 
bulldozing or similar preparation 
would have been necessary before 


planting could have been practical. 


L. W. R. Jackson 


Professor of silviculture, School of For- 
estry, University of Georgia, Athens. 


and the new wood. The average 
total radial growth of the diseased 
trees amounted to 0.0554 inches or 
only 52 percent of the 0.1057 inches 
of the healthy trees. Throughout 
the growing season, the ecumula- 
tive growth of the diseased trees 
for each period of measurement 
varied within the narrow range of 
50 to 58 percent of that of the 
healthy trees. There was no evi- 
denee shown by the curves of a 
gradual decline in the decrement 
of growth during a single growing 
season. Ina study of littleleaf symp- 
toms, Buchanan? found that the 
growth decrement for diseased trees 
amounted to 33 percent for Class 
1 (early littleleaf) trees, and 55 
pereent for Class 3 (late littleleaf) 
trees. In another study, the writer 
found that radial growth of the 
twigs of littleleaf trees was only 51 
percent of those of the healthy 
Previous anatomical studies 
tailed to reveal any observable in- 
ternal defects that could be related 
to the activity of a parasitic or- 
ganism. These results showed that 
littleleaf causes a marked redue- 
tion in ring width which is ob- 
viously related to a decrease in 
formation of wood substances by 
the growth processes. 

Another feature of the curves is 
the reversal of the growth trend 
during the grand period from July 
21 to August 16. A similar re- 
versal occurred in the growth 
curves of 13 other species of trees 
that were measured during 1949. 
An apparent negative trend in the 
curves does not necessarily mean a 


trees. 


*Buchanan, T. 8. Characteristies of the 
little-leaf disease of southern pines. 
Yale University doctorate thesis. 1943. 
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growth. 


cessation of growth. Real growth 
probably did occur, but it was 
masked by the shrinkage of tissues 
which occurred when the reserve 
supply of water in the soil became 
depleted. The reserve supply of 
moisture built up from the winter 
and early spring rains probably 
becomes depleted during the grand 
period to a point where it becomes 
inadequate when the transpiration 
rate is high. During this period 
of temporary drought, the water 
reeded for the physiological proc- 
esses is probably drawn from the 
bark and wood tissues which causes 
the shrinkage shown by the curves. 
Therefore, the supply of soil mois- 
ture may become a limiting factor 
in growth rate particularly during 
the later part of the summer sea- 
son. 

An interpretation of the behavior 
of the radial growth of trees af- 
fected with littleleaf requires a 
consideration of the principles of 
plant growth. The present work 
demonstrated that littleleaf 
causes a marked reduction in the 
growth of the woody parts of the 


has 


Average cumulative radial growth of littleleaf and 
healthy trees expressed as percentages of total net seasonal 
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tree. Since the disease has not 
been related to a parasitic organ- 
ism in the parts above ground, it 
appears that the decline in growth 
results from a disturbance of the 
metabolic processes involved in the 
synthesis of plant substances. The 
wood substances of the anuual 
rings, particularly cellulose, are 
complex chain compounds that are 
synthesized from carbohydrates 
produced in the leaves by photo- 
The amount of carbo- 
hydrate formed by photosynthesis 
is governed by such variables as 
temperature, intensity of sunlight, 
availability of water, mineral nu- 
trients, and nitrogen. A deficiency 


synthesis. 


of one or more of these essential 
factors may cause a reduction in 
the rate of the entire process. Ac- 
cording to the principle of limiting 
factors, the decrement of growth 
will be in proportion to the amount 
of the deficiency of the essential 
factor. This decrement of growth 
will most likely be manifested in the 
retarded development of the stem 
and root tissues In a quantitative 


Average cumulative 
healthy trees expressed in terms of real growth. 
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radial growth of littleleaf and 


OATES 


analysis of reserve food, Hepting*® 
found that the root bark of dis- 
eased trees had less than half as 
much carbohydrate as that of 
healthy trees. He coneluded that 
the symptoms of littleleaf appeared 
to be due to low synthesis of carbo- 
hydrates. 

From the general condition of 
the stand in which the trees were 
located there is reason to believe 
that the amount of sun energy and 
soil moisture were adequate for 
normal growth. Therefore, it is 
more likely that the cause of re- 
duced, synthesis may be related to 
the availability of mineral nutri- 
ents and nitrogen to the needles. 
Experimental tests have failed, 
thus far, to demonstrate that the 
littleleaf condition is caused by a 
systemic virus. The cause of little- 
leaf will be solved when the factors 
involved in the impairment of the 
process of carbohydrate synthesis 
become known. 


*Hepting, G. H. Reserve food storage 
in shortleaf pine in relation to little-leaf 


disease. 
1945. 


Phytopath. 35(2): 106-119. 











Soil Rehabilitation Under Eastern 
Redcedar and Loblolly Pine’ 


IN a sTUDY in north central Missis- 
sippi, the litter and surface soil 
under even-aged eastern redeedar, 
loblolly pine, and adjacent her- 
baceous cover varied chemically, 
physically, and biologically. There 
are good grounds for belief that 
soil rehabilitation proceeds faster 
under redeedar than under her- 
baceous or loblolly pine cover 


Experimental Procedure 


Two old fields, abandoned for 15 
to 20 years, were selected. Loblolly 
pine (Pinus taeda) had been plant- 
ed in and eastern redeedar 
(Juniperus virginiana) had _ re- 
seeded naturally in the other. The 
soils of both were loessial Loring 
silt loam which had apparently 
been protected from fire and graz- 
ing. A 15-year-old stand of trees 
was interspersed with herbaceous 


one 


cover in each ease. 

The loblolly pine was approxi- 
mately 30 feet tall and averaged 6 
inches d.b.h. The redeedar was 15 
to 20 feet tall and averaged 4 
inches d.b.h. The herbaceous cover 
adjacent to the pines consisted of 
about 80 percent bluestem grasses 
(Andropogon spp.), whereas that 
adjacent to the redcedar trees was 
about 80 percent native legumes, 
common lespedeza, and white clo- 
ver. The remaining composition of 
each was approximately the same. 

Three randomly selected paired 
sets of samples were taken under 
loblolly pine and adjacent herba- 
ceous cover, while seven were taken 
under redeedar and its adjacent 
herbaceous cover. 

For each sample, one square foot 
of litter (organic debris down to 
mineral soil) was taken for the de- 
termination of the oven-dry weight 
and the nitrogen, calcium, and ex- 
cess. base content of the litter. An 
undisturbed core was cut from the 
surface 2 inches of mineral soil 
(5) for the determination of vol- 
ume weight, water transmission 
Special appreciation is extended to 
Russell Woodburn, soil conservation re 
search project manager, State College, 
Miss., for his kind cooperation in the use 
of laboratory equipment. 


rate, porosity, and moisture. Or- 
ganic matter, pH, and exchange- 
able calcium were determined from 
a separate bulk sample from the 
surface 2-inch layer of soil. Or- 
ganic matter coloration or develop- 
ment of a new A, horizon was mea- 
sured separately at each sampling 
point. The litter and soil samples 
used for chemical analysis under 
loblolly and adjacent herbaceous 
cover were collected in December 
1948; the soil samples used for 
physical determinations were col- 
lected during July and August, 
1949. All the redeedar and her- 
baceous cover samples were col- 
lected during January 1950. 

Immediately after collection, the 
samples were taken to the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion for laboratory analysis. Stand- 
ard methods currently in use by 
the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists (7) were followed 
for all determinations except those 
of excess base and of physical prop- 
erties. ‘ 

Excess base content of the litter 
was determined by the method in- 
troduced by Frear (3). Expressed 
in milligram equivalent (m.e.) per 
100 grams of material, it is defined 
as the excess of basic over acidic 
elements (2). 

The were saturated 
and placed on a tension plate sim- 
ilar to the one described by Leamer 
and Shaw (4). The water column 
was adjusted to 60 centimeters and 
the amount of water passing 
through the core at this tension 
during measured periods of time 
was recorded. This amount, ex- 
pressed in inches per hour, was 
called water transmission rate of 
the upper 2-inch layer of soil when 
subjected to 60 centimeters of 
negative pressure. After draining 
for 2 hours at this tension, the 
samples were removed from the 
table, weighed, oven-dried at 105 
degrees C. for 24 hours, and re- 
weighed. The percent moisture by 
volume, volume weight, total poros- 
ity, the volume of pores drained 
at a tension of 60 centimeters of 


780 


soil cores 


W. M. Broadfoot 


Forest Experiment Station, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Southern 


water (called large pores), and the 
volume undrained at this tension 
(ealled small pores) were caleu- 
lated from these data plus the 
known weight of the cylinders, the 
volume of the sample, and the den- 
sity of the solid soil constituents. 

The mean difference between 
paired samples (tree cover and ad- 
jacent herbaceous cover) were sub- 
jected to ‘‘t’’ tests, both in the case 
of litter and of surface soils. Be- 
cause of the difference in number 
of samples, the number and level 
of significant differences detected 
should be somewhat greater for 
redecedar than for loblolly pine. 
Hence level or frequeney of sig- 
nificance not afford a fair 
comparison between redcedar and 
ioblolly pine, but should be consid- 
ered in conjunction with the mag- 
nitude of the differences. 


does 


Litter Properties 


Obviously, there will always be 
more litter under loblolly than un- 
der comparable redcedar, but there 
are indications that loblolly litter 
is not quite so rich in nitrogen or 
calcium (Table 1). The difference 
in excess base between redeedar lit- 
ter and adjacent herbaceous cover 
was 14 times that between the lob- 
lolly and herbaceous cover. Assum- 
ing complete decomposition of the 
litter, the relative acid neutralizing 
power per unit of redcedar litter 
would be slightly more than twice 
as much as that of the herbaceous 
cover composed principally of le- 
gumes; and 5 and 6 times respec- 
tively as much as loblolly pine lit- 
ter and the herbaceous cover com- 
posed mostly of bluestem grasses. 
The high calcium content of the 
redcedar litter agrees with results 
reported for this species elsewhere. 
Although loblolly litter was low in 
calcium content, it was significantly 
higher than adjacent native her- 
baceous litter. 


Soil Properties 


The quality of the litter from the 
various types of cover is reflected 
in the chemical properties of the 
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TABLE 1.—DrrreRENCES IN PROPERTIES OF THE LITTER AND SURFACE Two INCHES OF Sou. UNDER LOBLOLLY PiNE, EASTERN 


REDCEDAR, AND ADJACENT HERBACEOUS COVER 





Soil and litter property 


Loblolly Native 
pine herbaceous 
cover cover 


Unit of 
measurement 


Red- Native 
Mean eedar 








LITTER 
Dry weight 
Nitrogen 
Caleium 
Excess base 
SOIL 
Organic matter 
pH 
Exchangeable caleium 
Depth of new A: 
Water transmission rate 
Volume weight 
Total pore space 
Small pores 
Large pores 
Moisture at sampling time 


Signifieant (p. < 0.05) 

"Highly significant (p. < 0.01) 
surface layer of soil underneath 
the covers. Organic content of the 
surface 2 inches beneath loblolly 
pine was almost 4 percent less than 
the organic content under adjacent 
herbaceous cover, while under red- 
cedar it was 68 percent more than 
the organic content under adjacent 
herbaceous cover. 

If the surface 6 inches of soil 
was homogeneous and well mixed 
by plowing at the time of abandon- 
ment (as is assumed), the ratio of 
percentage of organic matter in 
the 0-2 inch layer to percentage of 
organic matter in the 3-6 inch layer 
should have been about 1. Since it 
averaged about 1.8 under loblolly 
and adjacent herbaceous cover, 
there are grounds for inferring a 
build-up in organic matter since 
abandonment. Similarly, it seems 
likely that a large part of the or- 
ganic material in the surface two 
inches under redcedar has accumu- 
lated recently. 

A new A, horizon had developed 
under all types of cover. The depth 
was 0.15 inch greater under lob- 
lolly than under adjacent herbs, 
and 0.39 inch greater under red- 
cedar than under adjacent herbs. 
This probably explains why the 
redcedar-herb contrasts were so 
much stronger than the loblolly- 
herb contrasts for other properties 
of the surface 2 inches of soil. 

One of the more important ad- 
vantages possibly attributable to 
redcedar cover was the greater al- 
kalinity of soil under it. The pH 
of soil under loblolly was only 0.10 
higher than under adjacent herba- 


_Pet. by 


2 degrees of freedom 


Tons per acre 10.04 
Pet. by wt. 

Pet. by wt. 

M.e. per 100 gm. 


Pet. by wt. 


1 me ma 


ieee dd 


M.e. per 100 gm. 
Inches 
Inches per hr. 


a) 


Pet. by 
Pet. by 
Pet. by 


vol. 
vol. 
vol. 
vol. 


ie a) 


ceous cover, but it was 1.04 higher 
under redcedar than under adja- 
jacent herbaceous cover. Although 
this does not establish the fact that 
cedar litter promotes soil alkalinity 
better than loblolly litter, it is con- 
sistent with such a proposition. 

Other soil characteristics, such 
as amount of exchangeable calcium, 
water transmission rate, volume- 
weight, and certain pore relation- 
ships, tend to be consistent with 
the hypothesis that a redcedar cov- 
er creates a more desirable soil 
than a loblolly or a_ herbaceous 
cover. 

The most obvious explanation of 
why soil under redecedar is superior 
to that under adjacent herbaceous 
eover is that redeedar litter far 
exceeds herbaceous litter in dry 
weight, percent calcium, and milli- 
gram equivalent of excess base per 
100 grams. 

Loblolly litter does not have red- 
cedar’s tremendous advantage over 
herbaceous litter. Soil under lob- 
lolly pine, however, is still much 
superior to that under adjacent 
herbaceous vegetation, probably be- 
cause summer and winter surface 
soil temperatures are known to be 
less extreme under trees than un- 
der grass. This in turn should en- 
courage a larger population of soil 
macrofauna (arthropods, molluses, 
and annelids )—a surmise confirmed 
by sampling representative soil and 
litter units under each cover type. 

There were over twice as many 
macrofauna under loblolly pine as 
under adjacent herbaceous cover. 
The advantage was over 3 to 1 


herbaceous Mean 
difference cover cover difference 
— 6 degrees of freedom —— 


0.55 3.10° 
1,12 12 
3.257 


185.7" 


5.60" 3.65 
12 1.24 
16" 4.02 77 

12.93 327.6 141.9 


2.17? 
1.04? 
7.56" 
39" 

" 273" 


3.17 
5.71 


.07 5.34 
10 6.75 
10 14.10 6.54 
15 1.71 1.32 
46" 3.32 59 
.05 1.16 1,32 
2.0 56.4 50.2 
1.8 39.9 40.6 
3.9 16.5 9.6 
2.0 34.9 39.4 


when only saprophagous nonpred- 
ator arthropods and molluses were 
considered, and over 4 to 1 when 
only predatory arthropods were 
considered. 


Conclusion 


Loblolly produces considerable 
litter in short periods of time, and 
the surface 2-inch layer of soil un- 
der loblolly stands absorbs water 
faster than the soil under adjacent 
herbaceous cover. Loblolly is there- 
fore an excellent species for flood 
control planting. However, the 
data strongly suggest that surface 
soil beneath redcedar develops 
more desirable characteristics than 
surface soil beneath loblolly pine 
or native herbaceous cover. The 
use of redeedar should be seriously 
considered in planting programs 
where the objective is soil rehabili- 
tation as well as flood control. 
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The Relationship of Utilization to Silvicultural 
Management in Bottomland Hardwoods’ 


DIRECT APPLICATION of this discus- 
sion is confined to the bottomland 
forests of the Mississippi 
Valley and the southern Coastal 
Plain. Eliminated from considera- 
tion are the so-called low-grade up- 
land hardwoods which offer such 
a widespread problem in the pine 
forests of the South. This diseus- 
sion is directed at those situations 
where management primarily for 
hardwood timber production prom- 
ises to be a rational, economic ven- 
ture. Although pointed directly at 
southern problems, the statements 
are broadly applicable to hardwood 
forests, generally, throughout the 
eastern United States. 


lower 


Utilization Limits Silviculture 


The outstanding problem in bot- 
tomland hardwood management is 
one of adequate and appropriate 
utilization. Without utilization 
which permits the economic han- 
dling of silvicultural treatments, 
satisfactory forest practice on the 
ground is precluded; or, to state 
it in the reverse, effective applica- 
tion of silviculture is possible only 
with suitable varied markets. 

In bottomland hardwood stands, 
fire protection is the most urgent 
need, but it is only slightly more 
important than the need for sil- 
vicultural cutting. 
To be economically the 
greater part of such a cut must be 
marketable. At present, there are 
possible established uses for prac- 
tically all classes of material which 
should be cut, but in most instances 
either the prices will not cover har- 


improvement 
feasible, 


vesting costs, or else the markets, if 
available at all, will not absorb the 
volume of low-grade or low-class 
material needing removal. Probably 
not more than one-third of the total 
bottomland forest area can be op- 
erated currently the 
utilization limitations; on the other 
two-thirds where low-quality or im- 


because of 
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mature stands predominate because 
of past abuse, commercial cutting is 
not economical. Even in the aver- 
age or better sawtimber stands, 
management, if anv, must usually 
be relatively extensive and incom- 
plete because of market limitations. 

Although there are very serious 
obstacles to management. 
principally by restricted utilzation, 
the silvical potentialities of the 
sites themselves afford very 
stantial management opportunities. 
Growth rates of the better bottom- 
land species are excellent. Repro- 
duction is generallv prolific and 
dependable. Dominance is quickly 
and distinctly asserted In fact, 
most of the important desirable sil- 
vicultural conditions and effects 
tend to come about naturally in 
most situations, given adequate 
protection, except for the obstrue- 
tion imposed by the inevitable ac- 
cumulation of low-class or 
quality material which is difficult 
or impossible to market. 

A typical bottomland stand is 
made up of many important spe- 
cies, with a wide range in tree size. 
great variation in tree form and 
stem length, and marked variation 
in technical quality and _ utility, 
even within species. The present 
stand is likely to be rather serious- 
ly damaged by defects resulting 
especially from past fires, but also 
from storms, logging damage, in- 
infestation, and general de- 
cadence. Commonly, trees in all 
stages of development from sap- 
lings to over-mature sawtimber are 
found in varying proportions. but 
all too often with small and im- 
mature trees greatly predominat- 
ing. Although these various char- 
acteristies differ in relative import- 
ance with local circumstances, they 
are so intermingled over any ex- 
tensive area that to an inexperi- 
enced observer they appear to be 
inextricably tangled. 

Obviously, in the application of 
management, the first step is to 
bring order out of apparent chaos 
by classification of the standing 


posed 


sub- 


low- 


sect 
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timber to determine which part 
should be regarded as growing 
stock and left for future harvests, 
and which part should be cut as 
soon as practicable. For the sake 
of convenience, we have adopted 
the term ‘‘overburden’”’ to deseribe 
the components of the stand whose 
immediate removal would tend to 
increase the total returns from the 
stand during the next cutting cycle, 
or, in extereme cases, components 
whose growing space might better 
he made available to reproduction. 
This includes not only the mature 
timber, but also the silviculturally 
undesirable immature trees and the 
culls. To place a stand under man- 
avement. therefore, the first job is 
to organize the remeval of the over- 
burden, leaving the productive 
crowing stock for future manage- 
ment. It will rather generally make 
up some part in the neighborhood 
of 50 percent of the stands, though 
often more. 

Not only intensity of manage- 
ment. but often any start at all, 
depends on how much of the over- 
burden can be utilized so as to pay 
for its removal. In the average to 
vood sawtimber stands, there will 
be sufficient merchantable over- 
burden to permit a cut, and pos- 
siblv a portion of the income can 
be allocated to killing the worst of 
the unmerchantable overburden. 
Certainly. this latter step is de- 
lacking any prospective 
use, for otherwise the low-grade 
and cull material clogs the stand 
and reduces its potentialities. In 
stands which are presently unmer- 
chantable because of either low 
volume per acre or poor size and 
quality. the treatment of the over- 
burden is possible only if the own- 


sirable, 


er is willing to invest without ex- 
pecting an immediate return. Sinee 
there are few such owners, the hope 
for improvement of these sub-marg- 
inal stands lies in the expansion 
and improvement of markets so as 
to make possible the economie utili- 
zation of the overburden 
ponent 


eom- 











Handling the Overburden 


In considering the nature of the 
overburden in contrast to the de- 
stock, its princi- 
pal component might be called the 
stock. This 

which, al- 


sirable growing 
growing 
the 
though they are not culls, should be 


undesirable 
consists of trees 
removed for one reason or another. 

The cull component is composed 
of two radically different classes of 
the rotten culls and the 
sound culls. Definition of the rot- 
ten cull is self-evident, merely that 
it is a tree in which the percentage 
of usable material drops below an 
acceptable minimum to make it 
merchantable. The sound eull, 
which is much more prevalent in 
hardwood stands than elsewhere, 
and particularly in those stands 
which have been culled over re- 
peatedly, comprises all trees which. 
because of form or other natural 
characteristies are not suitable for 
standard sawlog production. Gen- 
erally, if a tree does not have a 
minimum of one No. 3, 12-foot saw- 
log or cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected to develop through 
growth, it is classed as a sound eull. 

Having classified the stand into 
desirable growing stock and over- 


Trees 


one 


burden it is desirable then to sub- 
into broad 
utilitv classes in order to reflect the 
utilization possibilities. Potentially 
usable overburden should be classi- 


divide the overburden 


fied by species groups, size classes, 
use classes, and grades. When this is 
done, it will show just what pos- 
sible utilities the forester has to 
work with in making his improve- 
ment cut. Such a breakdown is es- 
sentially that usually 
timber management 
but the diversity of 
bottomland hardwood utilization is 
so great that it is especially diffi- 
cult to consider the marketing pos- 
sibilities of all the various elements 
of merheantable overburden with- 
out it. 


similar to 
employed in 
inventories, 


In bottomland hardwoods. usable 
material can be segregated into five 
classes, ranging from the poorest 
to the best, relative to the highest 
class of use to which it is rational- 
ly adapted. These utility classes, 
several of which may be found in 
a single tree, are as follows: 


Fuelwood. 

Pulp or chemical wood. 

Posts, props, or piling. 

.—Short log or bolt stock—S feet or 
less in length but suitable for sawing, 
peeling, or slicing. This class may be 
divided into two subclasses: quality 
stock suitable for small dimension, slack 
staves, veneer, ete.; and merely sound 
stock suitable for cross ties, crating, car 
blocking, ete. 


5.—Standard saw logs—S feet or long 
er. This class can be separated into three 
eategories: (a) loeal-use logs which pro 
duce material suitable only for very com 
mon and rough uses, such as farm lumber, 
foundry crating, ear blocking, and sawed 
mine timbers; (b) tie and timber logs 
which are suitable fer production of cross 
and switch ties and other standard com 
merical structural stock; and (¢) factory 
lumber logs which must be suitable for 
production of standard lumber, graded 
under the rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 


Applying Hardwood Log Grades 


Since standard factory - lumber 
logs are the most generally and 
readily merchantable component of 
the stands, and their production is 
the logical principal objective of 
management, the greatest attention 
should be paid to making sure that 
trees containing logs in this catego- 
ry are accurately identified and ap- 
Marketing potential fac- 
tory-lumber logs for lower uses, and 
marketing for low-class products 
trees which are silviculturally de- 
sirable and which will acquire saw- 
log qualifications with additional 
growth are common mistakes in uti- 
lization which seriously impair the 
and effectiveness of 
management. Proper appraisal is 
facilitated by recognition of fae- 
tory-lumber log grades which may 
be applied to standing timber. 
These log grades, developed by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, rec- 
ognize three grades of logs the 
lowest of which is more or less 
marginal for standard lumber pro- 
duction and usually overlaps tie 
and timber logs in utility and value. 


praised 


possibilities 


In all hardwood utilization and 
management, the forester must 
fully appreciate that hardwood 
lumber is merely a raw material 
which is further processed in the 
factory. Its quality or value de- 
the number, size, and 
proportion of clear cuttings which 
are obtainable. 


pends on 


A point which must be kept in 
mind in considering the utilization 
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of bottomland hardwoods is the 
fact that all valuable and consist- 
ently merchantable products serve 
specialized and exacting purposes 
and require timber meeting rela- 
tively stringent specifications. It 
is very important in terms of stand 
management that these high-value 
products be recognized and full use 
made of them. Recognizing qualifi- 
cations and judging which of sev- 
eral possible uses will bring in the 
greatest stumpage return is a high- 
ly specialized and technical job for 
which too few foresters are quali- 


fied. 
How It Works 


In a typical Mississippi Delta 
plantation of approximately 6,000 
acres, of which some 2.800 acres are 
forest land, in spite of past fires, 
unregulated cutting for both com- 
mercial and domestic use, and re- 
eurrent flooding, there are only 
about 75 acres which cannot be re- 
habilitated simply by protection 
and commercial improvement cut- 
ting. 

In order to place this forest un- 
der management, it was necessary 
first to identify its significant fea- 
tures. Based on silvicultural and 
utilization characteristics, at least 
eight different classes of stands 
are recognizable. The largest of 
these classes comprises about 1,000 
acres, which bear, on the average, 
about 2,500 board feet of sawtim- 
ber in trees 12 inches d.b.h. and 
larger. About 75 percent of this 
volume is in trees 18 inches d.b.h. 
and larger, the local minimum size 
for production of factory-lumber 
logs. Consequently the area would 
be readily operable for sawlogs, if 
cutting were not restricted. How- 
ever, analysis of the stand revealed 
that about 60 percent of the volume 
should be left for future growth. 
That is, only about 40 percent of 
the gross sawlog volume was classed 
as overburden, or about 900 board 
feet, net scale, per acre in trees that 
should be cut now. 

About one-third of the overbur- 
den sawlog volume was in No. 2 or 
better factory logs. Another 25 
percent was in logs classed as Grade 
3 which are potentially standard 
factory-lumber logs, but ordinarily 
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somewhat marginal for this use. 
About another one-third was in 


logs adapted only to production of 


ties and timbers, crating, and com- 
mon structural items. This left a 
little less than 10 percent as cull 
material. The marketing problem 
was further complicated by the 
presence of 17 species in the stand, 
including two with limited special- 
ty uses and three with pronounced 
unpopularity for any use. 

At first, the only practical way 
that was found to make a managed 
cut was for a lumber operator, who 
used in general the higher quality 
and larger logs, and a slack stave 
operator, who used in general the 
smaller and somewhat lower grade 
logs of certain species, to combine 
For the lumber op- 
erator alone, the volume was not 
adequate, and had the stave op- 
erator alone attempted it, inade- 
quate values would have been 
realized as well. By combining, 
they were able to cut profitably 
about 75 percent of the sawtimber 
in the overburden component, 
wasting about 7 percent of that, 


operations. 


because of size and quality of top 
logs, and leaving 25 percent on the 
stump. Because of the limited vol- 


ume, the operation was quite mar- 
ginal so that it was necessary to 


sweeten’’ the eut by about 10 per- 
cent of its scale by marking mar- 
ginal desirable growing stock. This 
eut resulted in removing about 
seven-eighths as much volume as 
had been intended, but it included 
only three-fourths of the sawtimber 
overburden and wasted about 10 
pereent of all timber eut in logs 
10 inches and larger in diameter. 
This was a fair accomplishment, 
but still a compromise of silvieul- 
ture and utilization. 

With this first effort indicating 
practical possibilities and attract- 
ing interest, it was possible to make 
another, somewhat more satisfac- 
tory arrangement. A small mill 
operator agreed to undertake the 
operation on a basis which promises 
to utilize about 15 percent more of 
the volume. This additional ent is 
to come partly from the poorer and 
smaller class of sawtimber over- 
burden not cut by the other type 
of operation, and partly from the 
class of material that is left in the 


tops by the other operators. This 
development will raise the harvest 
to at least 85 percent-of the saw- 
timber overburden, with about 95 
percent of the cut timber utilized. 
However, in spite of this, a small 
percentage of the desirable grow- 
ing stock still has to be cut to make 
the operation attractive. Such an 
operation as this is possible here 
only through efficient use of the 
smaller and rougher logs for com- 
mon structural lumber after care- 
fully using the others for standard 
lumber. 

Now what about the portion of 
the overburden stand which is less 
than 12 inches d.b.h. or under saw- 
timber size, the sound cull, and 
the small Gr very rough sawtimber 
that will be left? In growing stock 
trees below 12 inches d.b.h. there is 
a total of 3 cords per acre, 14 cord 
of which is overburden and should 
be cut for quality or silvicultural 
reasons. In sound cull trees, there 
is a total of 1.4 cords per acre, all 
of which is overburden ; and in the 
tops of the trees cut for sawlogs. 
there are 1.1 cords. This makes a 
total of 3 cords of wood per acre 
from these various sources which 
could and should be removed. This 
is over and above a small but sig- 
nificant overburden component, 
left in sawtimber trees mostly 12 
to 16 inehes, d.b.h. 

Much of the cordwood and small 
sawtimber material is adaptable 
to higher uses than fuelwood. The 
butts of the better trees 10 to 
14 inches d.b.h. and some parts of 
the sound culls are suitable for 
highgrade bolts and short logs, 
while much more is suitable for 
posts, but under the circumstances 
very little, if any, ean be sold or 
used even for pulpwood or fuel. 

Then finally there is an average 
of 21% rotten cull trees per acre 
distributed rather uniformly over 
the area and some of them running 
to large size. These are a dead 
weight on the land and can only 
be removed if the owner elects to 
reinvest his profits in girdling or 
otherwise removing them. Allto- 
gether, it appears that with all the 
special pains taken to promote 
practical operation, hardly half 
the silvicultural management needs 
can be met. 
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Marketing Hardwoods Complex 


Accomplishing even the most 
elementary silviculture in hard- 
woods is handicapped at the outset 
by such marketing difficulties. 
There is no simple solution. Al- 
though higher prices or lower costs 
and broader markets for pulp or 
chemical wood might ameliorate 
the problem, such a development 
will not come immediately, and 
more than that is needed to de- 
velop full potential values. 

Rehabilitation of stands re- 
peatedly culled over is primarily 
a problem in utilization, not silvi- 
culture. The site has not deterior- 
ated and potentially highly pro- 
ductive growing stock is usually 
present, so from the standpoint of 
productivity the position is favor- 
able. 

However, the existing traditional 
pattern of utilization is not capable 
of either justifying or enabling a 
satisfactory degree of even exten- 
sive silvicultural management on 
an economic basis except in the bet- 
ter sawtimber stands and in ex- 
ceptionally limited localities with 
complete and well integrated 
markets. 

The hard facts are that we have 
a tremendous job of readjustment 
and adaptation of existing types 
of utilization to accomplish. As in- 
timated at the beginning, there are 
uses of long standing for every 
class of stick and log that it may 
ever be necessary to remove from 
a hardwood stand. The problem 
is not one of finding semi-miracu- 
lous new uses to serve as a panacea 
but to adapt, expand, redistribute, 
and rationally apply existing uses 
to serve the practical needs of sil- 
viculture. The importance of some 
early progress in this cannot be 
over-emphasized, for it offers al- 
most the only practical basis for 
stopping the accelerating deple- 
tion and degradation of commercial 
hardwood forests. 

A few definite developments 
which would help in the field of 
utilization are as follows: 

1.—Improved marketing of factory 
lumber, small dimension, and veneer 
Milpak is a specific example. This should 
permit profitable use of poorer trees. 

2.—Petter use of short logs and bolts 


for direct production of small dimension, 
Milpak, and specialties. 
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3.—Expanded production and improved 
manufacture and distribution of hard 
wood structural material, especially No. 
2 eonstruction boards and local-use lum 
ber. 


4.—Edueation of consumers on good 
points of fallaciously unpopular species, 
such as cedar or rock elm. 


5.—Increased local use for fence posts 
and piling. 


6.—Greater use of cordwood, especial 
ly the development of new commercial 
which will require mh&terial other 
than manufacturers’ waste. It should not 
be overlooked, however, that fuelwood is 
now the largest and also the most promis 
ing cordwood outlet. If this demand 
could be expanded or at least maintained, 
at the same time limiting the cutting to 
stand improvement, more hardwood sil 
viculture would be accomplished than by 
any other means available to us at 
present. 


uses, 


7.—Development of cheaper, year-round 
logging methods, better transportation 
and sorting methods, and better log 
storage techniques (prevention of stain, 
insect damage, and checking) ; all adapted 
to changing nature of the timber supply. 


8.—Integration of raw material pro 
curement and woods operation for users 
with complementary raw material re- 
quirements. 


Need for Integrated Utilization 


A practice needing more wide- 
spread application in utilizing bot- 
tomland hardwoods is that of inte- 
grated utilization — the classifica- 
tion of the full product of the trees 
and stands in accordance with the 
highest potentialities and arrang- 
ing sales and harvesting on that 
This calls for wider knowl- 
edge on the part of foresters of the 
fundamentals of classifying and 
grading hardwood products in the 
log and ingenuity in the develop- 
ment of operations which will com- 
bine the harvesting of all products. 


basis. 


The general adoption of even 
elementary forestry practices, 
necessarily restricting the cut. will 
obviously vastly reduce the area 
economically operable for a single 
use, and thus require logging for 
all purposes at a single operation 
with logical sorting of the prod- 
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ucts for most appropriate use in 
order to develop cuts of practicable 
volume. 

The potentialities of bottomland 
hardwoods equal those of any 
forest type in the country. Yields 
of 400 board feet per acre per year 
in merchantable sawlogs plus % 
cord of wood or more jer acre are 
attainable over large areas. When 
hardwood stands can be placed in 
such shape that this growth po- 
tent i is being concentrated large- 
ly in high quality trees of large 
sizes, the economic incentive and 
reward for owners to manage hard- 
wood stands will be as great as in 
the case of pine stands. Even then, 
a large volume of low-class material 
will be produced along with the 
high-class material, and it wili tax 
the patience, imagination, and en- 
ergy of foresters to dispose of it 
in order to keep the stand produc- 
ing the quantity of high-grade ma- 
terial required. 


Effect of Soil Texture on Occurrence and Type of 


Through cooperation of the North- 
Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Forestry Department 
of The Pennsylvania State College, 
a freezing study was instituted to 
determine the effect of soil texture 
on the occurrence and type of 
ground freezing. This laboratory 
study was primarily for the pur- 


eastern 


obtaining more exact 
knowledge of the influence of tex- 
ture, moisture, and organic matter 
on the type of frost formed. 
Three soils used in the experi- 
ment were Clymer loamy sand, 
Rayne silt loam, and Hagerstown 
clay loam. Moisture contents were 
held constant. at field capacity and 
near saturation. Correlation of 
frost type with organic matter 
content was made on the basis of 


pose of 


“Abstract of thesis submitted in par 
tial fulfillment for a M.F. degree in 
forestry, The Pennsylvania State Col 
lege, 1951. 


Ground Freezing’ 


the organic matter that is natural- 
ly present in the soils used. Tem- 
perature settings in degrees Fahr- 
enheit were 0, 15, and 30 degrees, 
which were held constant for a 
48-hour period. Each temperature 
setting was replicated three times. 

At 0 and at 15 degrees Fahren- 
heit the concrete type of frost 
structure occurred in the mineral 
soil of all three textures, regard- 
less of whether they were at a 
moisture content of field capacity 
or saturation. High organic mat- 
ter content in the mineral soil, 
greater than 2 percent, tended to 
increase the size of the crystals 
formed. At 30 degrees Fahren- 
heit there was little or no concrete 
frost structure in the mineral soil 
of any of the samples at either field 
capacity or saturation. 

Granular frost structure con- 
sistently occurred in the humus 


layer of all three textures, at both 
field capacity and saturation for 
all three temperature settings. 

Honeycomb structure consistent- 
ly oecurred in the litter layer of 
all three textures at the saturated 
moisture content for all three tem- 
perature settings. However, for 
the field capacity samples, the 
honeycomb structure occurred 
only occasionally. 

Results show that the litter and 
humus layers are effective in pre- 
venting the occurrence of concrete 
frost. Also, in the frozen condi- 
tion, litter and humus are capable 
of absorbing a certain amount of 
water, while concrete frost in the 
mineral soil is completely imper- 
meable. 


Wituiam R. Byrnes, 

Graduate assistant 

Department of Forestry, 

The Pennsylvania State College. 





Extension of the Range Front to the South’ 


EXTENSION OF THE RANGE FRONT to 
the South is not a problem of in- 
creasing livestock numbers. In 
1950 there were about 17 million 
cattle, 2.5 million sheep and goats, 
and 12 million hogs in the forest 
range territory of 11 southern 
states from Virginia to East Texas. 
The range problem in the South is 
one of management for better use 
of forage and greater production 
from present herds. It is largely 
one of integrating range livestock 
raising with other resources: on 
the one hand with timber raising 
on the 187 million acres of forest 
land, and on the other hand with 
pastures and feeds on more than 
2 million farms. 

To understand the southern 
range and prospects for future de- 
velopment, let us take a look at the 
forage resource and the _ timber- 
growing and farming enterprises 
with which it must be integrated. 
There are four broad kinds of for- 
est range. 

Upland hardwoods. — Upland 
hardwoods occupy some 36 million 
acres of the highlands from the 
southern Appalachians across 
through the Ozarks. The area con- 
tains many important watersheds, 
and much of the soil erodes readily. 
Principal range plants are little 
bluestem and _ native legumes, 
which grow well in open woods 
and on treeless glades and ‘‘mea- 
dows,’’ but produce little forage 
in well-stocked hardwood stands. 
Average grazing capacity is con- 
rather low—20 to 60 
acres are required to graze one 
cow for 6 months. About two- 
thirds of the forest land is grazed. 
However, on the sites truly capable 
ef growing commercial timber, 
grazing as currently practiced is 
neither desirable nor worth-while, 
because the damage to trees from 
range fires and livestock browsing 
far outweighs the value of the for- 
age. Watershed values may also be 


sequently 


*Paper given at a meeting of the Di- 
vision of Range Management, Society of 
American Foresters, ‘Washington, D. C., 


December 15, 1950. 


seriously impaired by range burn- 
ing. 

Bottomland hardwoods. — Bot- 
tomland hardwoods cover about 
38 million acres in the Mississippi 
Valley and other low lands. This 
type provides some of the best and 
some of the poorest range in the 
South, The forage is composed of 
a variety of shrubs, sedges, grasses 
(such as switcheane and _ pani- 
eums), and forbs. Most areas are 
so heavily wooded that herbaceous 
growth is sparse and grazing ca- 
pacity is low. Spring floods often 
force livestock out of the bottom- 
lands, making it necessary to pro- 
vide other grazing during this 
period. Grazing capacity varies 
from almost nothing in densely 
wooded or flooded areas, to about 
5 acres per cow for 6 months on 
occasional open grassy meadows 
or patches of switcheane, Livestock 
should be excluded from areas of 
desirable hardwood reproduction 
until the tops of the seedlings are 
beyond reach of the animals. 

Shortleaf-loblolly pine hard- 
woods.—The largest forest type is 
the shortleaf-loblolly pine-hard- 
woods. It covers about 75 million 
acres in the Piedmont and Upper 
Coastal Plain from Virginia to 
Texas. Trees and shrubs grow in 
heavy stands and the herbaceous 
undergrowth is seanty. Because 
of prolific reproduction and rapid 
growth of trees, cut-over land re- 
mains open for a short time only. 
Grazing capacity averages low: 
15 to 40 acres are needed to graze 
a cow for six months. The forage 
contains mainly bluestems and 
other plants characteristic of the 
longleaf-slash pine forest range 
next described. 

Longleaf-slash pine.—The long- 
leaf-slash pine belt, covering 38 mil- 
lion acres, is generally recognized 
as more typically range country 
than any of the other forest types. 
It may be subdivided into two 
broad forage types, wiregrass and 
bluestem. The wiregrass is char- 
acteristic of the flatwoods of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
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Alabama. Important forage plants 
include pineland threeawn, Cur- 
tiss dropseed, slender bluestem, 
panicums, and other grasses, forbs, 
and shrubs. This type furnishes 
reasonably good grazing from mid- 
March to early July, fair grazing 
from then to October, and poor in 
winter. From 7.5 to 30 acres are 
recommended per cow for 6 
months’ grazing. 

The bluestem type is character- 
istie of the piney woods of south- 
ern Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
eastern Texas, A dozen species of 
bluestem grasses dominated by 
pinehill and little bluestem furnish 
nearly two-thirds of the forage 
grazed by cattle. These are supple- 
mented by other grasses, forbs, 
and shrubs. Grazing capacities vary 
from about 6 to 35 acres per cow 
for a 6 months’ season. 


Forage Production 


Grass production is influenced 
greatly by forest stands, accumula- 
tion of litter, and the weather. In 
central Louisiana, average forage 
production is about 2,000 pounds 
per acre in a very open cut-over 
area with less than 10 trees per 
acre 6 inches d.b.h. and up. In a 
moderately heavy scrub oak stand 
with about 250 trees per acre, for- 
age production is about 1,000 
pounds per acre, and in well- 
stocked, pole-size longleaf pine, it 
is about 500 pounds per acre. 

When a heavily cut-over area 
reseeds naturally or is planted to 
pine, forage remains almost un- 
changed for about 8 to 10 years. 
Then the canopy closes over quick- 
ly and tree litter accumulates, 
smothering the grass. When the 
tree stand is 15 to 20 years old, 
the herbage is reduced to about 
100 to 300 pounds per acre. As the 
timber stand is opened up by thin- 
nings and intermediate cuts, the 
forage will increase slowly. Plan- 
ning for management on southern 
forest ranges must keep these 
changes clearly in mind. 

Varying rainfall causes changes 
in forage production from year to 
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year. In 1947, in open pole stands 
of longleaf pine (about 30 trees 
4 inches d.b.h. and larger per acre) 
at MeNeill, Miss., unburned range 
reached a peak of forage produc- 
tion of 585 pounds per acre in 
June. Thereafter, dry weather ac- 
tually caused the amount of forage 
to decline. In 1948, when rainfall 
better distributed, this area 
reached a peak production of 474 
pounds of grass per acre in Sep- 
tember. In 1949, when early 
spring was exceptionally favorable, 
production reached 800 
pounds by June and _ increased 
rapidly thereafter to nearly 1,500 
pounds per acre in October. 


was 


grass 


Protein appears to be the most 
critical component of forest range 
forage in the South. Animal nu- 
tritionists estimate that an 800- 
pound breeding cow with a calf 
needs which contains not 
less than 9 percent crude protein. 
The forage eaten by cattle on blue- 
stem ranges in 


forage 


central Louisiana 
from 9 to 14 percent 
crude protein in spring; from 8.5 
to 6.0 percent from June to Octo- 
ber; and about 5 percent during 
late fall and winter. 
study, with 
started losing weight when 
erude protein content of 
fell below 8 to 9 percent. 


averages 


In a 5-year 
usually 
the 
forage 


COWS calves 


Chemical analyses indicate that 
range forage plants grazed by cat- 
tle in central Louisiana have in- 
sufficient phosphorus at any time 
during the year to meet the bodily 
needs of growing cattle. The high- 
est found was 0.14 percent in 
April, whereas 0.18 to 0.21 percent 
is considered for beef 
breeding herds. Calcium in central 


necessary 


Louisiana bluestem forage is usual- 
ly sufficient throughout the vear, 
although it is 
other areas. 


deficient in many 


It is easy to make up a phos- 
phorous or calcium deficiency in 


forage by feeding a mineral sup- 
plement along with the salt. How- 


ever, making up deficiencies in 
protein and in digestible nutrients 
is much more difficult and expen- 
sive, involving either feeding sup- 
plemental concentrates or hay on 
the range, or moving the herd to 


improved pastures. 


Cattle Gains and Losses 


Weight gained by cattle grazing 
on the range is one measure of for- 
age value. From 1945 to 1949, 
weights were obtained on a herd of 
80 beef cows which, with their 
calves, were grazing yearlong on 
a bluestem range in central 
Louisiana. 

Calves gained about 1.5 pounds 
per head per day and mature cows 
0.8 pound during the spring sea- 
son of about 100 days from mid- 
March through June. These spring 
gains are high enough to warrant 
consideration by cattlemen wher- 
ever forest range is available un- 
der reasonable conditions. 

During the summer 
34% months from July to mid-Oc- 
tober, calves gained very slowly 
and mature cows lost weight. In 
1946, renewed weight gains 
made during Indian 
mainly September. 


season of 


were 
summer, 


The real losing season for cattle 
on forest range is fall and winter 
the period of about 5 months from 
mid-October to mid-March. 
on inadequate supplemental feed 
during this period may lose up to 
25 percent or more of their weight. 
Stockmen who feed their cattle on 
the range usually start around 
Christmas, but ordinarily the cat- 
tle lose weight heavily each fall 
before that time. 


Cows 


Effects of Grazing on the Forest 


Generally, southern forest lands 
can produce greater returns from 
timber than from native 
Thus the livestock should be so 
managed that grazing damage is 
negligible. 


forage. 


The grazing of hogs on pine for- 
for- 
esters. Hogs are a major enemy of 
longleaf pine reproduction. They 
root up young seedlings, and eat 
the root bark from longleaf pines 
of all sizes up to large saplings. 
Chemical analyses show that dur- 
ing spring the rootbark of pines 
has a earbohydrate content of 
about 80 percent, which 
food for a hungry hog. 


est range is discouraged bv 


IS good 


Sheep grazing on forest lands is 
also discouraged by foresters, since 
it is accompanied by damage from 
both burning and browsing. Fre- 
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quent 
sheep 


burning is customary on 
ranges, with consequent 
detriment to pine reproduction. A 
study in southern Mississippi 
showed that 100 sheep on a 1300- 
acre longleaf pine pasture for 2 
years browsed the terminal buds 
on 86 percent of all pines under 4 
feet in height. 

Cattle do not usually damage 
pine reproduction, However, cat- 
tle damage was considerable on a 
3,000-acre slash pine plantation in 
Louisiana in 1948. The area was 
burned just prior to planting, so 
cattle congregated there in search 
of green grass, and during winter 
and spring, grazed 30 percent of 
the seedlings. Although survival 
was not significantly affected, graz- 
ing reduced second year height 
growth 23 percent. Improved man- 
agement will first provide that the 
cattle are on the range only during 
the proper season, and second, that 
they are sufficiently well distrib- 
uted to avoid excessive damage to 
pine reproduction, 

Woods burning, for two 
turies or more, has been associated 
with forest range grazing in the 
South. Uncontrolled fires cause 
serious damage to forest stands. 
On the other hand, fire is used un- 
der special conditions, particularly 
in the longleaf-slash pine type to 
improve the timber stand and 


cen- 


forage. 

Prescribed burning of the 
ground cover during winter is used 
to clean up brown-spot disease of 
longleaf pine, to prepare seedbeds, 
and to remove excessive fuel. Pre- 
seribed burning is not considered 
indispensable to grazing manage- 
ment in the bluestem type of 
the western Gulf Coast area. But 
in the wiregrass type of the east- 
ern Gulf and Atlantic Coast areas, 
occasional prescribed burning ap- 
pears desirable to remove the ac- 
cumulated rough and make new 
grass growth available for grazing. 
Under these conditions, woods 
burning improved the quality and 
amount of available forage. Pre- 
seribed burning has been suggested 
under limited conditions for sil- 
vicultural improvement of stands 
in the loblolly-pine-shortleaf types, 
but it is not recommended in the 
bottomland or upland hardwoods. 
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Grazing reduces the amount of 
fuel and the fire hazard. Cattle 
tend to graze selected spots closely, 
leaving so little fuel on the ground 
as to retard the spread of fire. 
Heavy stocking or overgrazing is 
not necessary to attain an appre- 
ciable reduction in the amount of 
herbaceous fuel. 


Improved Management 


An accumulation of several fae- 
tors has set the stage for improved 
management of range, forest, and 
livestock. Fence laws are gradual- 
ly bringing about compulsory con- 
trol of both livestock, 
the first step toward good manage- 


range and 


ment. The most recent example is 
the entire State of Florida, where 
the fence law imposed in 1949 is 
being enforced gently but firmly. 
Forest improvements, tree plant- 
ing and control of wildfires are a 
definite part of the widespread 
land control movement through- 
out the South. 

Along with land control are 
coming better livestock, Their ad- 
vent has been made possible by ma- 
jor developments during the past 
15 years, including final eradica- 
tion of the cattle fever tick and de- 
velopment of new chemicals to rid 
livestock of wood ticks, flies, and 
other insect pests. Generally high 
prices for livestock in recent vears 
have climaxed a long educational 
program to improve the breeding 
The re- 
sult has been a rapid improvement 
in breeding of cattle during the 
and a better appre- 
ciation of the need for good care 
and feeding. Brahmans and Brah- 
man hybrids, because of their heat 
tolerance and_ thriftiness 
conditions, 


of southern farm animals. 


past decade, 


under 


southern have made 
especially rapid advances. 

Now for the farm part of our 
forest-range-livestock-farm quad- 
Until 20 vears ago, south- 
ern agriculture was dominated by 
eotton and other cultivated cash 
crops. Pasture development lagged. 
Sut in 1950, cotton acreage is only 
about half that of 1930. High- 
priced labor, increased mechaniza- 


rangle: 


tion, and restrictions have 
forced major shifts from cultivated 
to pastures and _ livestock, 
especially on the smaller farms, 
poorer soils, and sloping 
It is a trend which the re- 
moval of cotton acreage restric- 
tions for 1951 are not likely to in- 
terrupt more than temporarily. 
Soil conservation programs, re- 
search and extension in pasture de- 
velopment, and increased use of 
fertilizers at lower costs will con- 
tinue to be important factors. Bet- 
ter and cheaper methods of con- 
trolling unwanted tree and sprout 
growth are also important in a 
sound pasture development 
gram. 

Many combinations are 
available for summer and winter 
pastures. In general, a good grass- 
legume mixture is considered best 
for permanent improved pastures 
in the uplands. Dallisgrass or 
bahia, Bermuda grass and some- 
times carpet, are recommended. 
White Dutch clover, hop clover, 
ana lespedezas, are the most fre- 
quently used legumes. For winter, 
temporary pastures of rust-resis- 
tant oats, winter peas, or Ken- 
tucky-31 fescue are being used in- 
creasingly for grazing weaned 
calves and older animals being 
fattened for market. The invest- 
ment is high, but the gains are 
also high. 

Just a word about supplemental 
feeds. The South has long pro- 
duced protein concentrates such 
as cottonseed meal and cake. It 
appears, however, that about 1.5 
to 2 pounds of cottonseed cake will 
provide the daily minimum protein 
requirement for an 800-pound cow ; 
more than that simply goes into 
calories which can be furnished 
nuch more cheaply in some other 
way. High-priced cottonseed cake 
is a poor way to provide extra 
ealories needed to bring cattle 
through the winter. Hay is good, 
but difficult to cure properly in 
the South. Molasses offers promise 
in providing these needed calories. 
3ut southern livestock raisers are 
pushing toward green grazing 


crop 
erops 


more 


sites. 


pro- 


good 


year-round. Forest range, with its 
4 to 7 months of fairly good graz- 
ing, has its proper place in the 
forage calendar for many livestock 
owners. 


A Look to the Future 

Prevailing forest grazing prac 
tices in the South have several un- 
desirable features. Yearlong graz- 
ing on strictly seasonal ranges 
leads to severe weight losses in 
winter, high death losses, low ealf 
crops, poor calves, poor quality 
meat, and uneconomic production. 
Mixed herds and_ uncontrolled 
grazing on free range hamper at- 
tempts to improve breeding, and 
interfere with forest growth. A 
few individuals profit, but the 
community and forests lose. The 
answer lies in proper seasonal use 
of the range, more cultivated 
pastures and home-grown feeds, a 
higher grade of stock, and careful 
yearlong herd management. 

A change toward better live- 
stock management is evident 
throughout the South. Increasing 
numbers of livestock owners are 
building up their farm pastures 
and improving their herds. Re- 
search is showing that range seed- 
ing, particularly on grazed fire- 
breaks, may be an effective way of 
increasing forage, lengthening the 
range grazing season, and bene- 
fitting the forest, all at one stroke. 
An increasing number of livestock 
owners are leasing the range they 
use from the owner, fencing it, and 
attaining managed control of their 
herds. 

Many case examples show that 
beef production can be doubled, 
tripled, or quadrupled with im- 
proved management. As forestry 
brings in more trees, there will be 
less range grass available in the 
future. But with good, range and 
livestock management, and ade- 
quate yearlong nutrition from the 
combination of ranges, summer 
and winter pastures, and supple- 
mental the South should 
make rapid strides in providing 
good meat for its own table. 


feeds, 








A Longleaf Pine Thinning Study 


Nome 


phases of the growth of longleaf pine 


(Pinus palustris) have 


been studied intensively, but the species’ growth and response to thin- 


ning have received only limited attention. 


This paper summarizes 


results from one of the very few carefully planned longleaf thinning 
studies that are old enough to provide information on optimum stock- 
ing for marimum growth or on response to release. 


THE sTuUDY was established in the 
winter of 1933-34 by Henry Bull 
of the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station in cooperation with 
the Tennessee Coal, Tron. and Rail- 
road Company. The object was to 
estimate how thinning to three dif- 
ferent average spacings would af- 
fect growth and development of 
second-growth longleaf pine desig- 
nated for naval stores production 
Two locations, 41, 
apart near Loxley, in southern Ala- 
At each loea- 
tion, 16 tenth-acre plots, each with 
1614-foot isolation strips, were laid 
out in a latin square 

The original stand had been cut 
from both locations just prior to 
1900. Although the stands lacked 
fire protection until 1921, advance 
reproduction and natural seeding 
following cutting produced fine 
second-growth stands. The average 
age of the stands in early 1934 was 
about 22 with individual 
trees varying from about 12 to 
over 40 years. The stands appeared 
even-aged at that time 
tions 


about miles 


bama. were chosen. 


years, 


Soth loea- 
estimated to be about 
average sites for longleaf pine in 
(site index 70 feet 


are 


south Alabama 
at 50 vears 
There considerable differ- 
ences in the stands at the two loca- 
tions at the start of the study 
(Table 1 and differences from 
plot to plot at each location. The 
stands at Location I averaged 2,587 


were 


trees per acre, about twice as heavy 
as those at Location II. They may 
be compared with ‘‘ fully stocked’”! 
longleaf stands, which at 22 vears 
average 1,060 trees per acre larger 
than 1.5 inches, with a mean d.b.h. 
of 4.2 inches and 97 square feet 
of basal area. 


*U. S. Forest Service. Volume, yield, 
and stand tables for second-growth 
southern pines. U. 8. Dept. Agr. Mise. 
Pub. 50. 1929, 


The three treatments used in the 
study were heavy thinnings from 
below, in line with the naval stores 
objective of this study. It was 
planned to thin to minimum aver- 
age spacings of 14.75 feet, 12.06 
feet, and 10.42 feet, the equivalent 
of maximum stands of 200, 300, 
and 400 trees per acre. Good trees 
at the 
regular spacing, so that the stands 
actually averaged 186, and 
329 trees per acre respectively 
after thinning. The number per 
individual plot varied consider- 
ably, from 14 to 18 percent below 
and above the averages. The un- 
thinned check plots averaged 2,270 
and 1.178 trees per acre at loca- 
tions I and IT respectively. 

As far as possible the trees left 
uncut were sound, vigorous ones 
with the best crowns, and appar- 
ently capable of good growth. Most 
of the residual trees were dominant 


were selected sacrifice of 


255, 


TABLE 1.—STANDS PER ACRE 


Trees per acre 
Larger 
than 1.5 

inches 

d.b.h. 

Number Number 
1,190 to 3,960 1,030 to 2,430 
2,587 1,613 
640 to 2.240 620 to 1,720 
1,269 1,116 


Location Total 


Range’ 
Mean 
Range" 
Mean 
‘Range of 16 plots at each location. 
"To a 3-ineh top, inside bark. 


TABLE 2.—SUMMARY 


AT EAac 


Trees larger 


2.9 to 4.0 


3.3 to 4.6 


or STANDS FOLLOWING THINNING, WITH SUBSEQUENT 


Edward M. Gaines 
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New Orleans, La. 
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or codominant in the original 
stand, but an occasional intermedi- 
ate was reserved when spacing 
could be much improved thereby. 

The plots were remeasured at 5- 
year intervals. Following the Feb- 
ruary 1949 measurement, all plots 
(including checks) were thinned. 
This report covers only the growth 
during the 15-year period between 
thinnings, exclusive of material re- 
moved in 1933. 


Results 


The initial stands and the growth 
for the 15-year period from 1934 
to 1949 are summarized in Table 2. 
There was no statistically signif- 
icant difference in growth between 
the two locations on plots thinned 
alike, and the difference in the un- 
thinned check plots could be en- 
tirely explained by the difference 
in initial stand. Hence data from 
the two locations were combined 
for thinned plots and kept separate 
for check plots. 

Basal area increase (59 square 
feet) and growth in rough cords 
(28 cords) was greater for the 
check plots at Location II than for 
any of the different degrees of thin- 
1934. THINNING 


LOCATION, PRIOR TO 


Basalarea Volume, 
trees larger trees larger 
than1.5 than 4.5 
inches inches 
a.b.h. d.b.h. 
Inches Square feet Rough cords® 
5.lto7.1 73to1l2l 34to 12.9 
6.3 100 8.3 
5.3 to 8.1 72 to 103 
6.6 88 


Mean d b.h. 


than 1.5 100 
inches 
d.b.h. 


Inches 


largest 
trees 


3.4 . 
3.9 to 13.5 


3.8 8.2 


15-YEAR 


Net DEVELOPMENT (ACRE Basis) 


Basal area, trees 
larger than 1.5 
inches d.b.h. 
15-year 
gain 


Stand, all trees 
15-year 
mortality 


1934 1934 


Number of trees Square feet 
34.5 46.0 
39.4 51.6 
45.1 56.8 
81.5 59.2 
95.4 


303 
1,390 


a 3-inch top, inside bark. 


790 


Volume, trees 
larger-than 4.5 
inches 4.b.h. 

i5-year 
1934 gain 
Rough cords’ 
6.0 18.8 
6.1 20.9 
6.4 23.3 
6.1 27.7 


ae ee 
6.8 22.6 


Mean 4.b.h. of 100 
largest trees 
15-year 
1934 gain 


Inche 8 
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ning. The largest 15-year gain in 
mean d.b.h. (3.4 inches) of the 100 
largest trees per acre, however, was 
found on the plots thinned to 186 
trees per acre. 

Mortality on the check plots was 
almost entirely in trees below mer- 
chantable size (4-inch d.b.h. class 
and smaller). Mortality in larger 
sizes was not significantly greater 
than on thinned plots. The un- 
thinned check plots had more trees 
per acre, greater basal area, and 
one inch smaller average d.b.h. in 
1949 than did fully stocked stands 
of the same age reported in Miscel- 
laneous Publication 50, previously 
cited. 

Beyond these bare facts, Table 
2 shows very definite trends of 
growth in relation to initial stand, 
all highly significant. The trends 
are as expected: diameter growth 
of the largest trees drops off as 
stands become denser, and _ basal 
area and volume growth increase 
with increasing stand until an op- 
timum stand density is reached, 
then fall off. The very low basal 
area growth of the heavier check 
plots is a reflection of high mortal- 
ity in small trees, while the low 
volume growth (in spite of limited 
mortality in merchantable size 
classes) shows that there has been 
stagnation. 


Discussion 


Table 2 suggests that the opti- 
mum stand at age 22 might be 
about 1,200 trees per acre, unless 
major emphasis is placed on diam- 
eter growth of a few selected trees. 
Still, the optimum might fall con- 
siderably below or above that fig- 
ure. Although the latin-square de- 
sign of the study prevents a strict- 
ly valid stand-structure analysis of 
individual plot data, there was a 
good range in the number of trees 
per acre left after thinning in the 
individual plots. This suggested 
that regression analysis of growth 
as a function of initial number of 
trees might give a clue to optimum 
stocking. The derived regressions 
are shown graphically in Figure 
1. Incidentally, growth proved to 
be more closely related to the num- 
ber of trees per acre than to basal 
area at age 22. 
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Fie. 1.—Fifteen-year growth in diameter, basal area, and volume in relation to 
number of trees per acre at age 22. 
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According to Figure 1, 22-year- 
old stands of 500 to 900 trees per 
acre would produce near maximum 
15-year growth in both basal area 
and volume, and at the same time 
maintain a relatively high diam- 
eter growth on the trees. 
Heavier stands than those indi- 
cated could probably be left if the 
stands were re-thinned in less than 
15 vears. 

The thinnings in 1934 at age 22 
years were scarcely profitable, even 
utilization 
and at present prices. The average 


largest 


by present standards 


cut per acre was 3.6 cords, 2.9 
cords, and 1.7 cords where residual 
» 


stands were 186, 255, and 329 trees 


Large numbers of 
merchantable the 5- 
inch d.b.h. eut: an 
average of 2,334 per acre at Loca- 
tion I and 945 at Loeation IT 
sibly the heaviest thinning would 


per acre. un- 


trees (below 
class) were 
Pos- 


have shown a profit, but it seems 
obvious that if the suggested opti 
mum of 500 to 900 trees per acre 
had been left, the thinning would 
have been strictly non-commercial. 
Better procedures for reaching op- 
timum stocking might be: 

1. Delay initial thining until 
the merchantable cut will pay for 


cutting of any below-merchantable 
size trees that need to come out for 
the good of the stand. This could 
be done in stands that are not too 
dense, such as those on Loeation II 
check plots, which had 890 to 1,600 
trees per acre. It is also possible 
that such stands can be redneed 
to optimum stocking by a series of 
commercial thinnings started as 
early as possible and made at short 
intervals, but procedure 
may permit some stagnation and 
might be genetically unwise. 


2. Make a non-commercial thin- 


such a 


ning as soon as most of the trees 
have started height growth (at an 
age earlier than 22 vears). A 6- to 
8-foot spacing, leaving 700 to 1,200 
trees per acre, appears desirable to 
avoid stagnation and to permit 
early commercial thinning in very 
dense stands like those at Location 
I. The medium-dense stands of Lo- 
cation IT had spots where the stand 
was 2 000 acre. 
Early non-commercial thinning of 


over stems per 
such spots may be desirable, even 
though the 


overly dense. 


general stand is not 


Summary and Conclusions 


Dense stands of longleaf pine in 


BRB 
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southern Alabama were thinned 
very heavily at age 22 years. Re- 
sidual stands on thinned plots 
ranged from 160 to 380 trees per 
acre and from 890 to 2,800 on check 
plots. 

In the 15 years after treatment, 
thinned plots made slightly better 
diameter growth, but poorer basal 
area and cordwood volume growth, 
than moderately dense unthinned 
check plots (average about 1,200 
trees per acre). Thinned plots grew 
much faster in diameter and basal 
area, and about as fast in volume, 
unthinned 
(about 2,300 trees per acre). 

Results that 
growth near 


as verv dense 


plots 
suggest 15-year 
might be maximum 
for both basal area and cordwood 
volume, and that diameter growth 
will be satisfactory if 
stands are left with about 500-900 


trees per acre. 


22-vear 


Postponing thinnings would ap- 
parently have had definite advan- 
tages, particularly for the moder- 
ately dense stands. Very early non- 
commercial thinnings might have 
been desirable in the very dense 
stands. 


The Society of American Foresters is the major unofficial vehicle through 
which the professional foresters move forward together, both professionally and 


as a pressure group. 


The great university and college professors of forestry 


and conservation, though working also with the civic conservation movements, 


have also had real influence through the professional societies into which their 


graduates and disciples pass on leaving the classroom. 


Though the professional foresters show some sharp differences of opinion, 


both on matters of technology and on programs for the extension of govern- 
mental controls, it cannot be doubted that they are now much the most important 
force in the development of forest policies in this country, having superseded 


the conservationists as well as the politicians in this regard. 


From American Forest Policy by 
LuTHer H. GuuicK, 1951. 





Scientific Use of Natural Areas’ 


In Fesruary 1947 the Society of 
American Foresters organized a 
Committee on Natural Areas for 
the specific purpose of considering 
the national for natural 
areas. By natural areas the So- 
ciety means: 


needs 


Natural Area. An area set aside to 
preserve permanently in unmodified con 
dition a representative unit of the virgin 
growth of a major forest type primarily 
for the purposes of science, research, and 
education. Timber cutting and grazing 
are prohibited and general public use 
discouraged. 

This action by the Society recog- 
nized an increasing need by prae- 
ticing foresters for a more compre- 
hensive knowledge of natural de- 
velopments within virgin forest as- 
sociations. 

The committee recognized that 
foresters of this country are fortu- 
nate in some respects compared 
with those of Europe, since they 
are able to deal with forests that 
from a viewpoint are but 
shortly primeval 
conditions. this ae- 
tion by the Society came very late 
in our forest development history. 
In the strictest sense, few areas 
within the continental United 
States may be considered absolutely 
virgin. Hardly without exception, 
even the remotest forest has in some 
small way either directly or in- 
directly been influenced by man 
to the extent that natural ecologi- 
eal trends and relations have been 
modified. It was vitally important 
that the Society delay no longer in 
sponsoring a campaign to retain 
areas containing samples of virgin 


time 
removed from 
Nevertheless, 


or nearly virgin forest types in the 
interest of silvicultural and ecol- 
ogical research. 

Note specifically that the defini- 
tion of a natural area limits the 
interest of the Society to virgin 
forest growth only. It is not eon- 
cerned with fauna except inciden- 
tally. It discourages the use of 
natural areas for public recreation 
and timber cutting, and grazing 

*Presented before a joint meeting of 
the Ecologists Union and the Ecological 
Society, Columbus, Ohio, September 11, 
1950. 


uses are 


con- 


and other commercial 
banned. A natural area as 
sidered by the Society is not a wil- 
derness area, a -vildlife reserve, a 
recreational area, a roadless area, 
or a nature preserve. Possibly for 
the purposes for which the Society 
is concerned, these areas should be 
named natural forest areas to clear- 
ly distinguish between natural 
areas recognized by the Society and 
wild land reserves designated in 
accordance with other organiza- 
tions’ definitions of wild land res- 
ervations. 

The Committee on Natural 
Areas, in approaching its task, de- 
termined that certain standards 
should be promulgated as a basis 
for determining how areas might 
qualify as natural areas. The stand- 
ards which have been so far recog- 
nized by the committee are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Size—The committee _ be- 
lieved that because of the lack of 
large virgin forest areas in the 
Central States and elsewhere east 
of the Mississippi, it was obvious 
that for any representation of 
natural areas in many eastern 
states, the minimum acreage must 
of necessity be placed rather low. 
The committee determined that as 
a basis for adequate research work, 
the minimum acreage of a single 
type should not be less than 10 
acres, provided that it is surround- 
ed with an equal acreage of forest 
land constituting a buffer zone; 
the entire 20 acres to be managed 
and protected in accordance with 
the definition for a natural area. 
At the other extreme, the commit- 
tee saw no need to set any partic- 
ular acreage limit except to make 
the observation that the preserva- 
tion of a single type in blocks of 
more than a 1,000 acres appears 
unnecessary for the purposes of a 
natural area. 

2. Permanency.—In order to 
insure permanency of protection, 
the committee required sponsoring 
agencies to demonstrate how the 
natural area would be preserved 
permanently as through an act of 
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John F. Shanklin 


Chairman, Committee on Natural Areas, 
Society of American Foresters. 


legislation, a regulation by publie 
agencies, endowment, trust, will, 
or otherwise. 

3.. Forest types.—The commit- 
tee, although recognizing the 
emphasis on major types in the 
definition agreed that all types ree- 
ognized by the Society should be 
listed regardless of whether such 
types are considered long- or short- 
lived, temporary, or climax, and 
that an endeavor would be made to 
include all recognized types within 
natural areas. 

The committee has published one 
report.” Briefly stated, this report 
finds that of the 147 cover types 
recognized by the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, 66 cover types are 
present in qualified natural areas. 
Eighty-one cover types are not 
now found in approved natural 
areas. The committee further ree- 
ognized that many cover types are 
not adequately represented geo- 
graphically with respect to their 
range. The committee believes that 
several representatives of each cov- 
er type are required and that such 
representative areas should be well 
distributed throughout the known 
range of the type, not only on a 
geographical basis, but also on the 
basis of environmental factors such 
as altitude and climate, which af- 
fects species, associations, and natu- 
ral trends. 

The committee envisions the 
utilization of the natural areas for 
research and educational purposes. 
It offers on behalf of the Society of 
American Foresters encouragement 
to all scientific organizations con- 
cerned with flora to use these areas. 
It suggests the following types of 
uses to which the natural areas are 
adaptable and for which, in the 
opinion of the committee, they are 
most valuable. 

1. Research control. — Natural 
areas or segments thereof are the 
finest control areas or examples 
with which to contrast or relate 
forest management practices or sil- 


*Shanklin, John F. et al. Report of 


Jour. For- 
February 1949, 


committee on natural areas. 
estry 47:137-147. 
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vieultural techniques. As practic- 
ing are often con- 
cerned with only a few commercial 
species in a given timber type. 
Should we discriminate against 
other species found in that same 
type? Possibly our practices are 
faulty. Check plots maintained on 
natural areas should provide the 
proper scientific controls. We, as 
practicing foresters, will require 
more and more of such check plots 
established on a permanent basis. 

2. Forest soils—The growth 
and reproduction within a man- 
aged forest may be better under- 
stood if related to the natural 
growth and reproduction within a 
true virgin sample of the timber 
type under management. In both 
instances, a knowledge of soils is 
mandatory as well as knowledge of 
forest soil suitability or productiv- 
ity which is related so intimately 
to the biological nature of forest 
cover, its sociological structure, and 
the complex relationship that exists 
between trees and their environ- 
ment. 

3. Tree 


foresters we 


sociability. The fac- 


tor of tree sociability needs clarifi- 
cation. The distance trees are apart 


and 
crowns, 


determines height diameter 
growth, size of form of 
stem, and most important of all to 
a forester, the quality of the wood 
produced. Reproduction from trees 
in the open as contrasted to repro- 
duction from trees in a 
subjected to considerable variance ; 
in the first case, reproduction is 


forest is 


exposed to fluctuating climatic fae- 
tors, whereas in the latter case, re- 
production is protected by a closed 
canopy. Trees in the open live an 
abnormal life because the natural 
influence of neighboring trees is 
not present. Nature’s 
provide the living example of the 
axiom ‘‘survival of the fittest,’’ 
and through the extremely heavy 
mortality rate nature eliminates 
the weak. As related to artificial 
planting, seedlings planted too far 
apart will not produce a true for- 
est. Tree planting that disregards 
the social aspects of a true forest 
tends to bring about a general 
degradation of the stand, as well 
as degeneration of the future for- 


processes 


‘ 


est which may originate from in- 
ferior seed trees. 

4. Species cooperation — An- 
other factor available for compara- 
tive study by utilizing natural 
areas is that of species cooperation. 
In some respects this is opposed 
to tree sociability. A species may 
be necessary to stimulate the growth 
of another species. The planting 
of white birch to encourage the 
growth of spruce seedlings may be 
cited. Of equal importance is the 
combination of pine and an under- 
story of beech, oak or hornbeam, 
yellow birch, basswood, and a num- 
ber of other species that never oc- 
cur in extensive pure stands but 
appear to be dependent upon hard 
maple or oaks. Optimum develop- 
ment of white spruce takes place 
apparently only in association with 
tolerant hardwoods which provide 
shade and fertilizing litter. The 
factor of species cooperation may 
be thoroughly studied within sam- 
ples of nature’s perfect associa- 
tions of which the natural 
should constitute the best. 

5. Outdoor museum 
Natural areas or segments 
thereof are in effect outdoor mu- 
seum masterpieces available for the 
information and education of in- 
dividuals and groups. These edu- 
cational values should increase over 
the years. Protection of types may 
in time become the means of pro- 
tecting a single species which might 
Protection of a 
seed source of all known timber 
types would be one value which in 
time might equal the effort of set- 
ting aside natural areas. 

6. Ecology—Natural areas or 
thereof are laboratory 
examples of the interrelationships 
of flora, soil, and water, as found 
within virgin timber types. How 
may we measure the changes in 
plant ecology if we do not have a 
natural measuring device with 
which to make the essential com- 
parisons? The natural areas or a 
sample plot within might well be 
utilized for such purposes. 

Few instances of the use, for 
scientific purposes, of the natural 
forest areas listed by the committee 
have come to our attention. 


areas 


master- 


pieces. 


otherwise be lost. 


segments 
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The only specific example of 
scientific use lies in the field of 
managing forest lands for wildlife. 
Relatively little information is 
available on ecological factors im- 
portant in managing forest lands 
for wildlife, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has found it nee- 
essary to assemble information on 
ground cover conditions in stands 
of various age classes and with 
different degrees of canopy open- 
ings. The character and quality of 
ground cover, an important ele- 
ment in forest wildlife habitat, in- 
fluences wildlife population trends, 
hence the need for analyzing 
ground cover conditions in form- 
ulating forest management plans. 
It is not enough to know the gen- 
eral trend of succession on the for- 
est floor or in the overstory, but 
the productivity of herbaceous 
plants as well as shrubs of import- 
ance as wildlife food likewise must 
be measured under different can- 
opy conditions. Much of the com- 
parative data required in develop- 
ing yardsticks for cutting programs 
is obtained from natural areas set 
aside on refuge lands. Studies of 
the character referred to here are 
now in progress on refuge lands 
in the Southeast and include lob- 
lolly, oak-hickory, and bottomland 
hardwoods as found along the Mis- 
sissippi River. Specifically, these 
natural areas are found on the 
White River National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Arkansas; Kentucky Wood- 
lands National Wildlife Refuge, 
Kentucky ; and Piedmont National 
Wildlife Refuge, Georgia. These 
have examples of the following vir- 
gin types: No. 89, overcup oak, 
water hickory; No. 49, white oak, 
black oak, red oak; No. 30 post 
oak; and No. 69, loblolly pine. 

Full recognition of the value of 
the natural areas recognized by the 
Society of American Foresters for 
scientific study is bound to increase 
as more intensive management of 
our forests brings a demand for 
basic silvical and related informa- 
tion. The Committee on Natural 
Areas bespeaks the support of the 
Ecologists Union and the Ecologic- 
al Society of America toward these 
ends. 








Yellow Pine in the Bahamas 
foresters, long 


Few America 
used to great land areas and heavy 
timber stands, are aware that the 
Bahama Islands, lying a short dis- 
tance from Florida, have for 200 
years been an important source of 


yellow pine lumber of high quality 
for local use, plus considerable 
for export. 

Extending 600 miles or so from 
southeast to. northwest, the arche- 
pelago includes hundreds of islands 
and thousands of cays and rocks 
projecting a few feet above the 
ocean surface. The total land area 
exceeds 4,000 square miles. The 
population of 20 islands listed in 
the census is around 80,000 and is 
about 85 percent colored. Nassau, 
the capital, is on the island of 
New Providence, so this island 
has some 40 percent of the Ba- 
hamian population. Nassau has 
long been widely known as a tour- 
ist resort. Its popularity has been 
increased in recent years through 
excellent from the 
United States, Canada, and Eng- 
land, in addition to frequent pas- 
senger and cargo ships. 

The Bahamas are a colony of 
the British Crown with a govern- 
ment similar to that of the Amer- 
ican colonies before the Revolu- 
tion. The Governor, appointed in 
London, has real power and is a 
busy individual. Unlike most ad- 
ministrations these days, the Ba- 
hamas are financially sound, with 
revenues exceeding expenditures. 
Two periods of greatest prosperity 
were due to tragedies in the United 
States. During the Civil War, 
Nassau was a haven for Confed- 
erate blockade runners, while 60 
years later it was a great source 
of alcoholic liquors for rum run- 
ners during the unfortunate period 
of attempted prohibition. It is 
said that in a single vear, a mil- 
lion cases were exported, which at 
a tax of two dollars a case made 
substantial contribution to the 
Crown treasury. The tax is no 
longer applied and today’s visitor 
takes back to Uncle Sam’s domain 
the five bottles which the customs 
officers pass duty free. 


air service 


Notes 


The pines in the Bahamas are 
said by the botanists to be varieties 
of Pinus caribaea although many 
of them do not resemble the slash 
pine of Florida. Cones are smaller 
and more persistent, needles are 
often more slender and branches 
are fewer and lighter. The Florida 
pine most resembling the Bahama 
is on Big Pine Key where there is 
similar lack of soil. 

The conditions under which Ba- 
hama pines grow are truly remark- 
éble. There is practically no soil. 
The Island of New Providence, 
for example and there are numer- 
ous others of the same kind—is 
just rock, oolithic limestone, with 
ridges 50 to 75 feet above sea level. 
The rock is porous with cracks, 
crevices, and potholes everywhere, 
and the surface is as difficult to 
walk over as a lava field. The 
whole is permeated with water 
fresh water from rains close to the 
surface, and salt water at sea level. 
There is circulation through the 
rock in all directions. The water 
supply system of Nassau consists 
of a series of shallow wells pumped 
by windmills or electricity and 
connected to a central condition- 
ing plant by pipe lines. Constant 
care must be taken not to dis- 
turb the balance between the over- 
lying fresh water and the under- 
lying salt water. Even interior 
lakes rise and fall with the tide. 

Where undisturbed, the whole 
rocky area is covered with a dense 
growth of vegetation—mostly a 
great variety of broadleaf trees 
and shrubs native to the tropics 
except on the islands of Abaco, 
Grand Bahama, New Providence, 
and Andros where pine is abun- 
dant. Growth is slow but repro- 
duction is excellent despite the 
forbidding surface. Seeds fall—or 
are washed—into depressions or 
crevices where there are slight ac- 
cumulations of debris and the roots 
develop into large pads with shoots 
penetrating the rocks wherever pos- 
sible. The scientific theory is that 
a natural system of hydroponics 
sustains growth. The water con- 
stantly circulating through the 
rocks carries the dissolved vege- 
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table and mineral matter upon 
which the plant feeds. (Do hydro- 
ponies support the western yellow 
pines which grow so conspicuously 
atop high sandstone cliffs in the 
Black Hills?) 

These four islands are estimated 
to have a commercial forest area 
of around 360,000 acres with some 
140,000 acres more not exploitable. 
The saw timber was cut on New 
Providence some years ago and 
that on Abaco more recently. Op- 
erations on Andros began in 1948, 
There is a sawmill here and also 
one on Grand Bahama which be- 
gan in 1944. The combined out- 
put is expected to total around 15 
million board feet in 1951—the 
largest in history. 

The timber cutting is all on 
Crown lands with a controlling di- 
ameter regulation of 6 inches, 3 
feet above ground. This is not dif- 
ficult to enforce since smaller di- 
ameters can not profitably be uti- 
lized for lumber. Royalty pay- 
ments are based on the lumber 
cut, determined by periodic ex- 
aminations of the books of the op- 
erator. The cut averages about 
2,000 board feet per acre with trees 
seldom more than 10 inches di- 
ameter, breast high. A _ cutting 
eyele of 75 years, suggested by a 
competent forester, indicates the 
slowness of growth. However, the 
lumber is of surprisingly high 
quality — dense and with much 
clear wood. 

Although used locally for 200 
years, there is no adequate record 
of lumber production in the Ba- 
hamas prior to 1900. Real opera- 
tion began with some 2 million 
board feet being cut in 1906, and 
has been continuous since except 
in 1918-19. 

Unfortunately, the Crown de- 
rives wholly inadequate revenue 
from the forest operations. In 
1900, a concession was granted on 
Abaco for 10 years with obliga- 
tion for ten renewals provided 
there were no defaults by the con- 
cessionaire. In 1906, similar con- 
cessions were granted on Grand 
Bahama and Andros. Since the 
concessions carried all-time fixed 
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royalties of shilling, eight 
pence per thousand board feet cut 
(23 cents at current rates of ex- 
is not difficult to un- 
derstand why the coneessionaires 
kept up their minimum payments 
of 50 pounds per year each during 
the 40 years they were not operat- 
ing on Grand Bahama and Andros. 
The present operators are paying 
10 shillings to the original 
eesionaires, but this is no help to 
the Crown Lands Office. A cut of 
15 million feet this vear will bring 
it only $3,450. There is nothing 
with which to support a trained 
forester and employed. 
Fortunately, enough seed trees are 
left by the 6-inch diameter cut- 
ting limit to ensure good natural 
reproduction. There is specula- 
tion as to the possibility of utiliz- 
ing tops and smaller trees for pit 
props and pulpwood, but nothing 


one 


change), it 


none is 


of this sort has happened. If it 
did, the resulting revenue would 
go to the concessionaires, not the 
Crown. 

For much of the foregoing in- 
formation, I am indebted to offi- 
cial annual report, statistics sup- 
plied by the Office of Crown Lands 
and manuscript copies of a 1948 
survey by E. W 
ator of and a 
1947 report upon physical condi- 


March, conserv- 
forests, Jamaica 
tions on Abaco and Grand Baha- 
ma by MeGarvey Cline, consult- 
ing Jacksonville, Fla. 
Sinee Cline and I worked together 
in the U. S. Forest Service, 1906- 
1910, it is most pleasant to cross 
his trail again. 

My own contribution to this dis- 
eussion came about through an in- 
vitation from the Agricultural and 
Marine Products tsoard of the 
Bahamas to visit Nassau recently 
and advise as to the cause of the 


engineer, 


death of numerous yellow pines 
on the island of New Providence. 


This study was made with the 
agreeable and efficient cooperation 
of Acting Crown Lands Officer 
Rudolph Sweetman and Ranger 
Donald Lawrence. They are grad- 
uates of other schools than for- 
estry, but they have the basic un- 
derstanding of and plant 
growth and the keenness of obser- 
vation which are fundamental with 
foresters, 


soils 


It was quickly found there were 
a few hundred dead trees scattered 
over an area of perhaps 300 acres, 
with occasional individuals 
where. Because of wholesale cut- 
ting 25 years ago, there is prac- 
tically no timber of saw size on 
the island. The dead trees range 
from 3 to 5 inches in diameter, 15 
to 30 feet tall and perhaps from 
20 to 30 years old. There are no 
where 100 percent of the 
trees are dead. Live and dead trees 
are intermixed generally. Recent- 
ly killed trees still bears clusters 
of brown they are 
readily distinguished from a dis- 
tance. Trees longer dead are bare. 
Only an occasional dead tree was 
noticed last year. The lethal at- 
tack came during the past very 
dry winter and mostly in dry loea- 
tions. Few have died since the be- 
ginning of the present rainy sea- 
son. 


else- 


areas 


needles, so 


The cause of the mortality was 
discovered in the first 
amined. It is one or more species 
of southern pine bark beetle. This 
is evident upon the removal of 
strips of bark from dead and dying 
The inner bark and outer- 
wood surfaces 


tree ex- 


trees. 
most are covered 
with a network of galleries exca- 
vated by egg-laying mature beetles 
and resulting larvae. Often both 
are visible. Another ready means 
of identification is the numerous 
round, small pinholes in the bark 
the mature beetles 
emerged to fly to new victims and 
renew the life eyele which is 
normally little more than a month. 
Where the trees are still sufficient- 
ly alive, the pinholes fill with pitch 
and exudation on the surface is 
conspicuous. When present in suf- 
ficient numbers, the beetles girdle 
the tree in the cambium layer and 
it quickly sueeumbs. 

Like human beings, strong, 
healthy individuals successfully 
resist many enemy attacks. Ones 
weakened from any cause are less 
fortunate. This is the case with 
the Bahama yellow pines. The ex- 
ceptionally dry winter reduced the 
essential water supply around the 
roots, the trees were unhealthy and 
the beetles came along and admin- 
istered the Coup de Grace. A 


where have 
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further confirmation of this sup- 
position is the fact that there are 
numerous dead trees in an 
drained by constantly 
wells. 


area 
pumped 


Crown Lands Officer Sweetman 
had already attributed the death 
of the pines to the severe drought 
and in this he had surmised the 
more remote cause. The bark 
beetle is the immediate one. 

A bulletin of the Texas Forest 
Service well the life 
several southern pine 
Exact duplications of the 
operations therein pictured are 
found in the Bahamas. Aa ento- 
mologist may perhaps distinguish 
other speeies of Dendroctonus and 
Ips but for all practical purposes, 
the present identification is suf- 
ficient. The question is ‘*How did 
they get there?’’ A guess that they 
may have been carried across from 
Florida by strong northwesterly 
winds—which frequent in 
winter seems unreasonable. 


The Agricultural and Marine 
Products Board was told that 
there is no way of anticiy ting and 
preventing such acks 
only amelioration and control are 
available. 
lished practice elsewhere, it was 
recommended that all dead and 
dying trees should be eut at once, 
the bark peeled, and with all tops 
and branches, completely burned. 
Likewise, constant vigilance should 
be exercised to detect further out- 
breaks promptly. The Crown 
Lands officers are abundantly cap- 
able of so doing. An impediment 
to prompt action is the fact that 
all the affected timber is on pri- 
vately owned land. It will take 
the cooperation of the owners to 
secure effective results. The au- 
thorities are confident that this can 
be obtained and the clean-up made 
under the supervision of the forest 
officers. It is also important that 
close lookout for the beetle be kept 
on the islands of Grand Bahama 
and Andros where long-time saw- 
mill operations are underway. 

A report from Messrs. Sweetman 
and Lawrence a year hence will be 
of interest. 


describes 
cycles of 
beetles. 


are 
not 


insect a 


Following long estab- 


Roya 8S. KE.LLoG6, 
Brandenton, Fla. 








Principles of Recreation 
Planning 

My article, ‘‘Some Major Prin- 
ciples of Recreation Land-Use 
Planning,’’ printed in the June 
1951, JouRNAL or Forestry, could 
have included a principle based 
upon use trends as indicated by 
H. H. Chapman’s comment in the 
September JourNAL. This un- 
stated principle might have read: 
Most forest recreation uses can be 
provided for upon narrow strips 
of wooded land within sight of 
roads, trails, lakes, and streams. 
This is a point which I seemed not 
to bring out. Certainly I did not 
emphasize it as did Professor 
Chapman in his article in the 
April 1948, JourNaL; ‘‘Recrea- 
tional Interests as Affecting Pro- 
fessional Forestry Activities.’’ 

However, I did not ignore this 
principle. I merged it with others. 
Under the ‘*Plan- 
ning,’’ on page 434 of the June 
JOURNAL, are words declaring that 


subheading 


not all forest recreation areas need 
be extensive and remote wilder- 
nesses : 
Such systems should be upon graduated 
bases, ranging from the flower pot at 
the window sill to the wilderness, to ap 
peal to varying abilities and to spread 
use in a manner least harmful to the 
entire system. 
Other words imply that modified 
forests close by wili be used: 
Locate somewhat natural, open areas 
however modified by civilization—as near 
as possible to concentrations of people. 
Still others show that economic 
compulsion will result in more 


multiple-use areas, close in, than 


in single-use areas: 


The status of each recreational area 
will be shaped by a compromise between 
idealistie objectives and the compulsions 
of economic and political pressures. 
Certainly as urban a nation as 
the United States must find most 
of its forest recreation upon rela- 
tively small and greatly modified 


Points of View 


wooded areas nearest the cities. 

After such admissions one may 
ask: ‘‘Why did you not include 
the italicized principle given in 
the first paragraph of your reply ?”’ 
The answer is: ‘‘Because it con- 
quantity but disregards 
quality of recreation and the value 
of such quality to humankind.’’ 

Beginners, hurried people, and 
others satisfied with the lower 
levels of recreation quality can 
easily be taken care of by road 
and lakeside parks, but the great- 
est measures of recreational rich- 
ness were inspired by areas not 
under human domination. The 
journals of Lewis and Clark, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s books about the 
West, Paine’s The Tent Dwellers, 
Henry Van Dyke’s classics, Row- 
land’s Cache Lake Country, and 
Justice Douglas’ Of Men and 
Mountains (to mention but a few) 
never could have been written 
about areas dominated by road- 
side tables, Forest and Park Ser- 
vice picnic and campgrounds, and 
timber sales. 

The stature of men like Stephen 
Leacock, Aldo Leopold, and Henry 
Van Dyke, who wanted trackless 
wildernesses in some places, even 
though they never might see them, 
compels deliberation. 

In listing ‘‘some major princi- 
ples of recreation land-use plan- 
ning,’’ I sought those which were 
lofty in objective, and which 
seemed predictable enough, as 
human reactions, to veer more to 
the technological side of the man- 
land equation than to the philo- 
sophical : 


siders 


The Philosophical Side 
Number of People * Level of Satisfac 
tions (of needs and desires) = 

The Technological Side 
Land and Water Area X Productivity 


Timber production forestry is a 
technology that gives men pride in 
meriting the name ‘‘forester.’’ Hu- 


man nutrition based upon food and 
housing based upon lumber are 
technologies often referred to as 
food and fibre production. 

In contrast with technologies re- 
lated to land and water areas and 
the methods of production, ideas 
concerning the numbers of people 
which should exist, their owner- 
ship of land, their rewards for 
effort or heritage, and just what is 
important for them still are bound 
up in the ‘‘isms’’ which we may 
term hypotheses or philosophies. 

Some of us labor to make forest 
recreation a technology. To do so, 
quantity, quality, and values must 
be appraised and checked until 
they are as predictable as math- 
ematical formulae, machines of 
certain designs, and silvicultural 
systems. 

Until all factors of forest recrea- 
tion are accurately appraised, the 
more productive and recreational- 
ly least valuable forests should be 
devoted to intensive lumber pro- 
duction. It would seem equally 
reasonable at the other extreme to 
reserve the recreationally richest 
and silviculturally least valuable 
forest lands for recreation—real- 
izing that they also can contribute 
to watershed management, flesh 
and hide production through game 
management, and to other com- 
patible uses. 

Plans for the in-between lands 
must evolve, probably under 
stresses which often characterize 
democracy. In the meantime we 
must determine whether the tor- 
rents still allowed to pour ‘‘ wasted’’ 
over Niagara’s brink do as much 
to make citizenship decent as the 
harnessed portions do to make it 
comfortable. And we shall need 
to ponder the words of the great 
man who recently wrote that the 
right to view a wild flower is as 
inalienable as freedom of speech. 

J. V. K. Wagar. 
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Edward Norfolk Munns 

My first close contact with Ed 
Munns was in 1930 when I came 
to Washington to participate in 
preparation of the Copeland Re- 
port (A National Plan for Ameri- 
Forestry). Ed at that time 
was chief of the Office of Silvies 
under Earle Clapp. He had trans- 
ferred before 
California, 
the Converse Experiment Station 
he carried on studies in 


can 


seven years from 


where as director of 
fire, ero- 
sion and streamflow, and silvicul- 
ture. 

Ed, the son of a Methodist min- 
ister, was born in St. Louis, Mis- 
1889. He 


joined the Forest Service as a reg- 


souri on January 13, 


ular.employee in 1912 after taking 
undergraduat« at the Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute in Illi- 
nois and receiving his master’s de- 


work 


gree in forestry from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. His first assign- 
ment was as forest assistant on the 
Angeles National Forest, compris- 
ing the headwaters of highly valu- 
able and eritical watersheds in 
southern California. There the ef- 
fects of fire and other forms of 
cover depletion on water erosion 
flood 
made such an indelible impression 


influence 


and and debris movements 


on him as to his whole 
career 

His 
stood out from the very beginning 
In 1918 Col. 


randum recommending his 


qualities as a_ researcher 


Graves in a memo- 
pro- 
motion wrote as follows: ‘‘The in- 
done by Mr. 
Munns in District 5 and especially 
while in charge of the 
Experiment Station. . . -has re- 
sulted in material additions to the 
scientific knowledge of chaparral 
and of the eucalyptus. He is 
both physically and 
mentally, a keen observer and a 
His past 
accomplishments and the valuable 


vestigative work 


Converse 


aggressive, 
promising investigator 


work he is now doing for the Gov- 


ernment should be recognized by 
”* His 


subsequent thorough observations 


the promotion proposed. .. . 


condi- 
brought to- 


of California’s watershed 


tions and problems, 


We Present 


gether in his comprehensive report 
to the legislature in 1923 
during a temporary assignment as 
assistant state forester, had already 


state 


laid the groundwork for many of 
the conservation policies and pro- 
grams which apply there today. 


Epwarp N. MunNs 

date his 
and for- 
est relations was by no means con- 
fined to the boundaries of Cali- 
fornia During the first World 
War, detailed to Washing- 
ton to investigate fuel problems 
and other national timber 
and :acilities, he took advantage 
of his extensive travels to observe 


Even at that early 
knowledge of soil, water, 


while 


needs 


and record, and to question every- 
one in sight on forest and stream- 
flow conditions wherever he went. 
In addition, his avid reading on 
many aspects of land use gave him 
a keen insight into the close ties 
between industrial, 
agricultural, and water problems, 
and their This 
scholarly interest, coupled with his 
unusual ability to retain the de- 
tails of what he read, observed, or 
heard, provided him with a fund 
of accurate, highly useful infor- 
mation on watersheds from virtual- 
ly one end of the country to the 
other. This T learned to my amaze- 


forestry and 


social aspects. 


ment while working with him on 
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the watershed program section of 
the Copeland Report. It was Ed’s 
ready grasp of the detailed facts 
about one watershed after another 
which helped so materially to pin- 
point the findings and recommen- 
dations of the report for every ma- 
jor region of the country. 

This extensive knowledge led to 
his selection as chief of the Divi- 
sion of Forest Influences when it 
was 1937 to meet 
the serious need for a systematic 
nation-wide attack on the causes 
of floods and erosion and the de- 
velopment of effective methods to 
overcome them. Prior to that timé 
he had served as chief of the Office 
of Experiment Stations (1925-28), 
and subsequently as chief of the 
Office (Inter the Division) of Sil- 


vies. 


established in 


As one might suspect, such a 
mental explorer as Ed Munns has 
not been content to follow well- 
trod paths. Instead, he started 
his career as a trail blazer and nas 
continued to blaze trails ever since. 
He commonly looks at problems 
from a greater variety of view- 
points than do most other people. 
He has never hesitated to disagree 
with whenever he has be- 
lieved that the subjects being con- 
sidered were based on inadequate 
or improperly understood facts. He 
has gone far beyond most foresters 
in unearthing the complexities of 
situations as well as in bringing 
out the practical significance of 
apparently unimportant or over- 
looked aspects. 


others 


Ed has always recognized the 
necessity for developing a sound 
technical basis for research into 
the and water influences of 
forest and range lands. Indeed 
the marked progress in this field 
is due largely to the stimulus and 
guidance of his leadership. At the 
same time, however, he has not 
allowed narrow technical consid- 
erations to dominate his approach 
to watershed problems and their 
solutions. Thus he has continual- 
ly sought to relate forest and range 
influences, and forestry as a whole 
for that. matter, to the entire well- 


soil 
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being and economy of the country. 

It seems but natural that a man 
who has thought first and foremost 
in terms of the interrelations of 
natural and human resources, and 
who has sought continuously to 
chart firmer courses in forest con- 
servation, should become an out- 
standing authority in watershed 
management. He has long made it 
a major goal to show foresters and 
others that watershed management 
is a positive, not a negative con- 
cept, and that such management 
is essential, not merely desirable. 
He has repeatedly stressed that 
watershed management, as an ap- 
plication of the principles of mul- 
tiple purpose use to complete 
drainage areas, requires integrated 
thinking and practice rather than 
individualistic thinking and prae- 
tice. He has continued to insist 
that the land area as a whole must 
be considered in planning and 
management, with the watershed 
and its people as the commor 
theme. 

This broad outlook has domina- 
ted Ed Munns’ thoughts and ace- 
tions in developing the basie in- 
fluences research and watershed 
flood control survey programs of 
the Forest Service. It has served 
him well in counseling the many 
state, regional,- national, and in- 
ternational organizations which 
have sought his advice. And he 
has sought to inculeate this human 
welfare viewpoint in those with 
whom he has associated through 
the years. 

For a man who has spent so 
much time in doing things and get 
ting things done, Ed’s many and 
varied writings are highly impres- 
sive. Among his scores of pub- 
lications, such well-known contri- 
butions as the following stand out: 
‘‘Report to the Legislature (State 
of California) on Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 27,’’ the result of a 


comprehensive study on the rela- 
tion of fire, grazing, and timber 


eutting to erosion and floods 
(1923); The Distribution of Im- 
portant Forest Trees of the United 
States (1938); A Selected Bibli- 
ography of North American For- 
estry (1940); ‘‘The Problems In- 
volved in Watershed Management’”’ 


in the Friends of the Land book 
Water and Man (1950); ‘‘The 
Next 50 Years in Watershed Man- 
agement,’’ Journal of Forestry 
(1951). He co-authored such pub- 
lications as: ‘‘ Watershed and Re- 
lated Influences’’ in A National 
Plan for American Forestry (Sen- 
ate Document No. 12, 73d Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1933); Converting Fac- 
tors and Tables of Equivalents 
Used in Forestry (U.S. Dept. of 
Agr. Mise. Pub. No. 225, 1935, re- 
vised in 1947 and again in 1949) ; 
‘*Watershed Flood Control: Per- 
formance and Possibilities,’’ Jour. 
Forestry (1945); ‘‘How Are the 
Great Plains Shelterbelts,’’ Jour. 
Forestry (1946). He was also ae- 
tive in preparing the Society of 
American Foresters’ Forestry Ter- 
minology (1944), and especially 
in its revision in 1950. 

Ed Munns’ lasting contributions 
to the growth and significance of 
forest research, and to the enhanced 
professional standing of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters and 
Soil Conservation Society (where 
he served as chairman of the Wash- 
ington, D. C. section) are too well 
known to need much comment. Al- 
ways a searcher, always critical, 
he has also been eager to assume 
the additional burdens of correct- 
ing or improving the situations he 
called attention to. No task has 
been too complicated or tedious for 
him to undertake. He has not 
spared himself in his zeal to take 
on assignments, no matter how 
tough. He has served dynamical- 
ly on many public and semi-public 
groups ineluding the vice-presiden- 
cy and executive board of the In- 
ternational Union of Forest Re- 
search Organizations (1929-1951) ; 
member of the Land Committee of 
the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin (1948-1951) ; 
adviser to the Watershed Manage- 
ment Section of the American 
Water Works Association (1944- 
1951); chairman of the S.A.F. 
Committee on Forestry Terminol- 
ogy (1946-1950). He has been ac- 
tive in the Hydrology Section of 
the American Geophysical Union 
since 1944 and as member of the 
Hydrologic Subcommittee of the 
Federal Inter-Agency River Basin 
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Committee (1945-1951). As a 
member of the FAO Mission to 
Poland in 1947 to develop the for- 
estry phases of a land rehabilita- 
tion program for that nation he 
prepared a report which gives a 
keen insight into the life and strug- 
gles of its people. Most recently 
and illustriously, he has served full 
time on the staff of the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion (1950). 

His services on the Land Com- 
mittee of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomae contributed 
greatly to its closer understanding 
of the role of land use in pollution 
and greatly facilitated its activities 
in that field. At the close of his 
assignment with the Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission Morris 
L. Cooke, the chairman, wrote that 
“‘It was the general opinion (of 
the Commissioners) you had in- 
fluenced action wisely at more 
points than any one of our numer- 
ous and competent advisers. | Be- 
yond this quality of your coopera- 
tion, there was quantitative ele- 
ment that bars description, but the 
whole period of your service makes 
us very grateful. I am acting in- 
dividually and collectively for each 
member of our group in saying a 
warm word of thanks and expres- 
sing the hope that for a long time 
to come the United States Govern- 
ment and the public it serves may 
profit by your ministrations.’’ 

Munns became a member of the 
Society of American Foresters in 
1919, and was elected a Fellow, 
the highest membeship honor the 
Society can bestow, in 1949. 

Most men would be content to 
rest on their laurels after piling up 
such a record of solid achievement. 
But not Ed Munns. Notwith- 
standing his ‘‘retirement’’ after 
forty years of hard, unremitting 
service, he plans to go on with his 
many outside activities in soil, 
water, and forest conservation. We 
ean rest assured that so long as 
he can get around and take pen in 
hand he will continue to be heard 
from wherever land, water, and 
people are involved. His address 
in retirement is 1639 Garnet Lane, 
Concord, California. 

Lyte F. Watts. 
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Planting the Southern Pines. 
By Philip C. Wakeley. 3 vol. 579 
pp. Multilithed. Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, New Or- 
1951. 


leans, La. 


Wakeley has contributed this 
comprehensive digest to supersede 
his Artificial Reforestation in the 
Pine Region, issued in 
Technical Bulletin 492. 
His major investigative contribu- 
thorough- 


Southern 
1935 as 
tions, his painstaking 
and 
research 


his eagerness to bring 
into practice 
preeminently for 


ness, 
findings 
qualify him 
bringing up to date our knowledge 
about plant‘ng the southern pines. 

This impressive 3-volume release 
represents a limited edition 
liminary to publication in bulletin, 


pre- 


form, and is available only to or- 
ganizations. Except for photographs 
(which can be purchased from the 
Forest Service), it 
plete from the interesting intro- 
duction to the concluding ‘‘ Diree- 
for Control of Texas Leaf- 
eutting Ants’’ on page 579. 

The author has skillfully con- 
densed the text to a ‘‘Summary of 
Important Points’’ in Volume 3. 
An abstract of this section gives an 
idea of the coverage of the text for 
many interested foresters who will 
not be reached by the limited edi- 
tion of Planting the Southern 
Pines. 


appears com- 


tions 


Shortleaf, lob- 
lolly, longleaf, and slash pines dif- 
fer greatly in adaptability to a 
wide 


General policies. 


variety of site conditions. 
Geograph e source of seed is im- 


loblolly 
and belongs in the planting 


portant—as 
pine 
record. The loeality of seed collee- 


proved for 


tion should be similar in climate to 
that of the planting site—prefer- 
ably within 100 miles. Planting a 
mixture of pines on many sites is 
planting a 
species. Plantations should be close- 


preferable to single 
spaced, which reduces trouble with 
fusiform rust. Spacing at 6 by 6 
feet may 
range from 5 by 5 feet for longleaf 
pine and farm plantings to 8 by 8 
feet at the widest. 


is good in general, but 


Reviews 


Seed.—Pines produce cone crops 
irregularly. Annual estimates give 
a guide for economical collection 
of cones in good crop years. Stor- 
age of surpluses will assure low 
seed costs and continuous nursery 
production of stock in lean seed 
years. Cones are not mature for 
collection until they will float in 
SAE 20 lubricating oil immedi- 
ately upon picking. Collection from 
felled trees is cheaper than from 
standing trees, but immature and 
wormy avoided. 
Upon collection, cones should be 
cleaned of needles and _ trash, 
shipped promptly, and not kept 
in sacks longer than a week. Seed 
should be extracted promptly and 
kept in dry, cold storage until 
preparation for seeding in the nur- 
Precuring is best on layers 


cones should be 


sery. 
2 cones deep, but air- or kiln-dry- 
ing is best on single layers. In ex- 
traction by kiln-drying, artificial 
heat should not exceed 115° F. for 
longleaf or 130° for other pines. 
Dewinging, cleaning, and drying 
require careful control to avoid in- 
jury to seed. Storage should main- 
tain seed at moisture content just 
under 10 percent, and at tempera- 
ture of 5° to 32° F. Seed that 
show incomplete germination by 
advance tests should be stratified in 
contact with moist acid peat that 
is kept chilled at 32° to 41° F. 
for 10 to 20 days. Germination 
tests are essential for controlling 
seed processing and for economical 
seeding in the nursery. The test 
requires a representative sample 
of seed placed in a moist medium 
and given daylight — but 
avoiding direct sunlight, tempera- 
and covering 


some 


tures above 80° F., 
with more than 1 inch of sand. 
Nursery practice —Each nursery 
is unique in requiring evolution 
of the best-adapted teehniques for 
soil management and stock produe- 
tion. In common, large nurseries 
with professional supervision, mod- 
ern mechanized equipment, and 
chemical weeding attain economical 
production of southern  pines— 
usually at a density of 30 to 40 
per square foot. Essen- 


seedlings 


tials not to be overlooked are (1) 
provision for diagnosis, prevention, 
and control of pests, and other 
troubles, (2) avoiding breakage of 
lateral stock in lifting, 
and any exposure of roots to drying 
beyond 10 minutes, and (3) atten- 
tion to the production of stock of 
high physiological quality. 
Planting.—In planting, prereq- 
uisites for good survival are (1) 
avoiding exposure of roots to dry- 
ing, (2) planting the seedling at 
its nursery ground line or slightly 
deeper, and (3) closing tightly the 
top of the furrow or slit in machine 
or bar planting. Preparation of site 
is occasionally necessary, and in- 
cludes furrowing to reduce compe- 
tition by carpet other 
dense vegetation, and burning of 
eliminate cotton 


roots of 


grass or 


broomsedge to 
rats. 

Plantation care.—To insure sue- 
cessful plantations, continued at- 
tention to prevention and control 
of injurious agents is essential. 
Prescribed burning to control 
brown spot is often for 
longleaf pine to succeed. Cultiva- 
tion and fertilization, which in- 
ereases fusiform rust infection of 
slash pine, are not recommended. 
Thinning should be initiated before 
plantations become stagnated — 
very likely in slash pine and un- 
likely in longleaf pine. Products 
of the thinning should repay the 
cost of the operation. Pruning to 
increase the vield value of sawtim- 
ber or veneer bolts can start when 
trees are 34 feet high. Pruning is 
carried to a height of 17 feet on 
150 to 200 well-formed, well-spaced 
trees per acre. 

Noteworthy elements of this re- 
lease include numerous figures and 
tables, and a ‘‘Literature Cited’’ 
listing of 69 pages that amounts to 
a fairly complete bibliography 
through 1949. The appendices in- 
clude planting recommendations 
by regions; cone and seed data; 
listing of insecticides and other ma- 
terials; and a series of directions 
for phases of nursery and planting 
operations. 

Planting the Southern Pines in- 


needed 
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cludes throughout its several sec- 
tions varied material that will be 
valuable to foresters in many fields. 
Thus, the planner of a planting 
program will find the highlights 
of this contribution in the author- 
itative and conclusive statements; 
the seed collector and extractor, the 
nurseryman and planter in the 
specific recommendations and sug- 
gestions; and the research forester 
in the experimental evidence re- 
viewed from the literature. 

The Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station is to be complimented 
on issuing this comprehensive pub- 
lication. The presentation used 
makes immediately available much 
significant material that would 
have been lost in reduction to the 
scope of a technical bulletin writ- 
ten from a single viewpoint. 

W. H. Cum™MInes, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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Insect Control by Chemicals. 


By A. W. A. Brown. 817 pp. 

Illus. John Wiley & Sons, Ine., 

New York. July 30, 1951. $12.50. 

This excellent textbook presents 
the latest summary of the litera- 
ture on the control of insects with 
chemicals. 
equipment for the application of 
insecticides and on the use of air- 
eraft in control should be 
of special value to those interested 
in protecting forest areas against 
insect The author is a 
trained forester as well as a dis- 
tinguished entomologist whose ex- 
perience includes a period as head 
of the Canadian Forest Insect Sur- 
vey, duty with the Canadian 
Chemical Warfare Service during 
World War II, and active research 
on the application of insecticides 


The sections on modern 


insect 


pests. 


with airplanes. 

The book contains no preface or 
introduction and begins with econ- 
cise, yet adequate, statements of 
fact on the chemicals now used as 
The first chapter 
furnishes current information or 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, organic 
phosphates, botanicals, inorganic 
compounds, and fumigants, also 
data on oils, solvents, detergents. 
and dusts employed in insecticide 


insect poisons. 


preparations. 

The second chapter " discusses 
quite thoroughly the structure and 
insecticidal toxicity of organic 
chemicals. Here we are told that 
out of some 10,000 chemical com- 
pounds tested for insecticidal 
values only about 110 have been 
found to be of any value and only 
10 are in use as effective insecti- 
cides. This, and the following two 
chapters that deal with the sus- 
ceptibility of insects to the entry 
of poisons and the pharmacology 
of poisons for insects, should ap- 
peal especially to students and re- 
searchers in the physiology and 
toxicology of insects. 

Chapter 5 deals with modern 
equipment for applying insecti- 
cides and is appropriately illu- 
strated. Included 
of the relative importance of ap- 
plicator efficiency and atomization 
to dosage and leaf surface cover- 
age for sprays and dusts; also de- 
scriptions of different types of 
equipment including nozzles, the 
atomization of liquids, and of in- 
secticidal smokes. 


are discussion 


Chapter 6 deals with the use of 
aireraft for applying insecticides. 
Many JOURNAL OF ForREsTRY read- 
ers should find this instructive be- 
cause so much of it is applicable 
to forest insect control spraying. 
Here discussions of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
aircraft applications ; of equipment 
installations; the physies of air- 
craft dusting, spraying, baiting, 
and aerosoling; the effect of mete- 
orological conditions on spraying 
and dusting; aerial spraying pro- 
cedures and sampling methods. 

The toxicity and hazards to man, 
domestic animals, and plant growth 
of fumigants, solvents, and the 
new synthetic insecticides are in- 
dicated in chapters 7 and 8. These 
chapters constitute a mine of in- 
formation, assembled from many 
sources, that should be familiar to 
all handlers of insecticidal prepa- 
rations in order that proper pre- 
cautions in their use may be taken. 

Chapters 9 and 10 contain 111 
pages of text and 690 literature 
citations on economic insects which 
attack plants and animals, includ- 
ing man. Here we find discussions 


are 
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of the effectiveness of certain in- 
secticides on a large number of in- 
sect species with indications of the 
best ones for their control. 

The final chapter is entitled 
‘*Inseets and the Balance of Ani- 
mal Populations.’’ It, summarizes 
the results of research on the ef- 
feet of DDT and other insect 
poisons on wildlife; also on such 
pests as aphids and mites, which 
usually increase in numbers after 
the use of certain sprays because 
their parasites and predators are 
less susceptible to the effect of 
these poisons. Of special interest 
to many will be the latest findings 
on insecticide-resistant strains of 
susceptible species. 

Roy H. Naget, 

Division of Forest Insect Investi- 
Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. 
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Private Forest Landownership 
and Management in Central 
Mississippi. 


gations, 


By Lee M. James, William P. 
Hoffman, and Monty A. Payne. 
38 pp. Illus. Tech. Bul. No. 33, 
Mississippi State College. 1951. 


The findings of the sociologic 
and economic research in this bul- 
letin may well bea blow to the com- 
placency of some foresters in edu- 
cational work. The adoption of 
good management practices is not 
as extensive as many foresters may 
have thought. In our exuberance 
over the good work done by what 
this bulletin shows to be a scat- 
tered few, many of us, no doubt, 
have felt that substantial progress 
is being made. Now we have in 
this publication a measure of ade- 
quacy of management of some six 
million acres of forest land by some 
50,000 owners and find that only 
10 percent is well managed and 15 
percent is under fair management. 

By what has every evidence of 
being a sound method of sampling 
in 28 central Mississippi counties, 
the authors have produced some 
interesting facts as to actual han- 
dling of these woodland areas. The 
owners are classified by oceupation ; 
various types of farmers, other 
owners of small areas averaging a 
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little over 100 areas each, and sev- 
eral types of industrial ownership. 
These bring out some interesting 
As would be expected, 
the pulp companies are doing the 
job, with all their 360,000 
areas under fair or better manage- 
ment, Also, naturally, some 649,- 
000 under super- 
vision is practically all rated fair 


contrasts. 


best 


areas forester 


or better. But the real disappoint- 
been en- 
and 
tech- 
nical assistance, is the large group 
of 48,000 owners of 4,836,000 aeres, 
96 percent of the owners and about 
The 


ponderance of the land owned by 


men to some, who have 


gaged in giving farmers 


owners of small tracts free 


80 percent of the area pre- 


this large group, owning an average 
of about 100 acres each, is rated as 


poorly, very poorly, or destructive- 


About 50 pereent of 
the owners are in the cotton, gen- 


lv managed 
eral, and cotton-vegetable 
with a little betier than 15 percent 
of their management fair or good, 


group 


and none excellent. Actually there 
are a few woodlands in this group, 
known to foresters engaged in tech- 
assistanee to farmers, on 
which the 
surely be rated excellent, but these 


nical 
management should 
have been missed in the sampling 
or amounted to so small an 
as not to show in the graphs 


area 


The graphs and illustrations are 
excellent and bring out very clearly 
the information presented 
their 
poor timber management indicate 
that the educational 
not reaching a large proportion of 
the The 
authors state that vigorous action 
on the part of the public is re- 
quired to improve woodland man 


Owners’ explanations of 


pre wesSsSeS are 


owners of small tracts 


agement on private forest land 


They do not give the answer as to 
how this is to be accomplished, but 
list these 


other forms of public assistance, 


approaches: education, 
and regulation 
The number of foresters in the 
recent 
workers 


area has been increasing in 


vears and = agricultural 
serving the farmers have been re- 
ceiving more training in practical 
application of forestry techniques. 
These 


agents, vocational teachers, and the 


workers include county 


the Soil 
Conservation The  in- 
fluence of this group has not been 
rated in this bulletin, but it would 
be interesting to know if they are 
not exerting an increasing influence 
toward better woods management. 

The data were gathered through 
1947 and compiled in 1948 or later. 
A re-appraisal, after a five-year or 
longer period has elapsed, to see 
what has 
would indicate whether education 


technicians and aides in 
Service. 


ground been gained, 
and other services to land owners 
are improving the situation. 

This bulletin should be of special 
and edu- 
brings in some new ap- 
this 


interest to economists 
eators. It 
proaches to socio-economic 
problem. 

D. E. LAUDERBURN, 


Soil Conservation Service. 
- 
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Forest Policy, Law, and Admin- 
istration. 
By T. Francois. 211 pp. Food 
and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. Columbia 
University New York. 
1950. $2. 


Press, 


The Third World Forestry Con- 
gress, 1949, recommended that 
FAO undertake the preparation 
of a statement on the principles of 
for the 
nations. 


forest policy guidance of 
the Thus, the 
study here reviewed was made as 


member 


part of the work program of the 
Forestry and Forest Products Divi- 
sion of FAO, and its author is 
chief of the Policy Section of that 
Division 
of the 


It represents the views 
Division formulated after 
consultation with governmental 
and and 
it is intended especially as a cuide 
to the 
and others that are now fornulat- 


commercial authorities, 


underdeveloped countries 
ing their forest policy. 

More specifically, aid is to be ex- 
the tech- 
nical staff of such countries guid- 
ance for their actions. and, at the 
providing information 
for high administrators whom they 
For those high 
administrators it is hoped that the 
study will 


tended by giving ‘ 


same time, 


will have to advise. 


convincing 
result in 


provide 


arguments which will 
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their using their forests for the 
greatest benefit of the greatest 
numbers of their peoples while 
avoiding the evils and ruination 
that follow inevitably in the wake 
of the misuse and destruction of 
forests.”’ 

The study is divided into three 
parts: Forest Policy; Forest Law 
and Regulations, giving effect to 
policy ; and Forest Administration, 
applying forest law. 

In the determination of policy, 
the uses of the forest must first be 
These fall into three 
major classes: the protection of soil 


assessed. 


and water resources (the protective 
use) ; the supplying of timber and 
other forest products (the produe- 
tive use); and the accessory bene- 
fits of health, sanita- 
tion, ete. The various weights ac- 

different will 
countries, depending 
upon climate, topography, density 


recreation, 


corded these uses 


vary among 
of population, character of exist- 
ing forests, and other factors 
‘The protective function which 
forests exercise makes it imperative 
country to 
forest a carefully determined por- 
tion of its territory.’’ Another 
guiding principle is that each 
country should endeavor to meet 
its own wood requirements in so far 
as possible. This goal may require 
control the exploitation of 
privately owned forests. ‘‘ What- 
ever may be the form of ownership, 
the intervention of the state or of 
public bodies has proved indispen- 


for each reserve as 


over 


sable.’’ The ideal objectives of a 
national forest policy for produc- 
tive forests include sustained vield 
and maximum vield (of the most 
useful products). ‘*The 
justification for the sustained vield 
principal is the necessity to guar- 


essential 


antee the greatest possible stability 
to the wood industries, to industries 
connected with 
from wood, and to all dependent 
on them.’’ 
The section 


products derived 


‘*Forest Law’’ could 
have been more appropriately en- 
titled ‘‘Forest Legislation,’’ for 
the author two 
components of law—customs and 
judicial precedents—while 
ing most of the chapter to ijegis- 
lation. Apparently, he advocates a 


barely considers 


devot- 
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completely new approach to forest 
the general 
body of developed law which could 


law in disregarding 
be applied to the forest. Enactment 
of a type of forest code including 
schemes of forest land classifica- 
tion, forest protection, and regula- 
tion of use is considered by the 
author to be one of the first steps 
in carrying out forest policy with- 
in the the 
social outlook of the country. 


framework of general 


‘Forest Ad- 
sntire- 


The third section, 
deals almost 

and 
organizing the governmental unit 


ministration,’ 


ly with types methods of 
charged with the application of the 
forest law. Also included are chap- 
ters on forestry training curricula 
the forest re- 


and discussion of 


search programs. 


FAO has published here a work 


which can serve as a econsultive 


vuide to government action in 


forestry. Slanted toward countries 
which are becoming aware of forest 
conservation, it is still especially 
valuable to students and teachers 
legislation, and 


of forest policy i 


administration in this country. 


M. C. Miskovsky, 


A. C. CLINE. 


W. F. Ramsdell (1890-1951) 


Willett Forrest Ramsdell, 
sor of land management in 
tne School of Natural Resources, Uni- 
versity of Mickigan, died of a heart 
attack September 29 at his home in 
Ann Arbor following a surgical opera- 
from which 


profes- 
forest 


tion earlier in the month 
he was believed to be recovering. 
3orn in Topeka, Kan., on Decem 
ber 1, 1890, he was graduated from the 
Red Oak, Iowa high 1907, 
and attended the University of Mich 
received the B.S. de- 
M.S.F. degree 


school in 


where he 
1912 


igan 
gree in 
in 1914. 

From 


and the 


1914 until 1930 he was with 


The Iztaccihuatl-Popocatepeti Na- 
tional Park. 


The Xicotencatl National Park. 
By Antonio H. Sosa. (In Span- 
ish.) 415 and 219 pp. Illus. De- 
partment of Agriculture and 
Grazing, Mexico, D. F. 1951. 

A relatively recent undertaking, 
the establishing of national parks 
in Mexico has made progress in the 
past twenty These parks 
have been set up under many of 


years. 


the same principles which govern 
national parks and forests in the 
United States—‘‘a place of solace 
for people; a place belonging to 
everyone and to no one in partic- 
ular;’’ an for the conserva- 
tion and preservation of animal 
plant life in their 
habitats. No less important than 
the actual creation of these parks 
the tremendous task of 
educating the people into the feel- 
ing and realization of ownership 
and joint responsibility. 


area 


and natural 


has been 


To acquaint citizens with the 
work undertaken by the Forestry 
and Game Department under the 
Secretary of Agriculture and Graz- 
ing, that this work may be under- 
stood and appreciated, a series of 
books about these national parks is 
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the U. 
forest assistant and rising to assistant 
regional forester of the North Central 
Region with headquarters at Milwau- 


S. Forest Service, starting as 


kee. During this period he was super- 
visor of the Wenatchee National For- 
est in Washington, and the Umpqua 
and Whitman National Forests in 
Oregon. He was on military leave dur- 
ing the first world war to serve with 
the 20th Engineers (forestry) in 
France from July 1917 to 
1919. 


October 


Appointed in July 1930 as profes- 
sor of forest land management at the 
University of Michigan, he was con- 


tinuously thereafter with the uni- 
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being published. The first in the 
series treats a park in one of the 
country’s most famous and most 
beautiful regions, the mountainous 
Sierra Nevada which ‘‘represents 
for Mexico the very soul of her 
geography and her history.’’ Lo- 
cated about 40 miles southeast of 
Mexico City, the Iztaccihuatl-Popo- 
catepetl National Park is named 
for two of the principal peaks in- 
cluded in the area. 

The second book is about Xico- 
tencat] National Park in the State 
of Tlaxcala. 

Tourists are a main source of in- 
come for the country. To attract 
tourists to the national parks, many 
resort features have been installed 

hotels, automobile service, indi- 
vidual cabins, with ample opportu- 
nities for skiing and skating. 

Much of the first two volumes is 
devoted to historical material. Long 
passages are quoted from early ac- 
counts of exploits by the early 
Spaniards. Descriptions are given 
of the flora, fauna, geology, and 
archeology of the areas. 

In keeping with the temperament 
of this romantic people, the vol- 
umes end with poetical excerpts 
about the regions described. 

Mrs. Jonn ScCHOENEMANN, 
Madison, Wis. 


versity except for 24 years from 
June 1943 to November 1945 when he 
was in the army and in charge of an 
army training program. 

Prior to his death he had been see- 
retary of the Michigan Forest Indus 
tries Information Committee. In 1950 
he made a nation-wide survey of the 
tree farm pre- 


American system, a 


liminary was sub- 


Products 


report of which 
mitted to American Forest 
Industries, last December. 

A Member of the Society of Ameri- 
ean Foresters since 1921, he 
affiliated with other conservation and 
scientific including the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


was also 


organizations 
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Silviculture 


Forest Policy, Law, and Administration. 
By T. Francois. 211 pp. Food & Agric 


Forest Economics 


Forest Fire Thunderstorm Knockout 
Combination for Watersheds. a 6C. 


Forest Influences 
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Gateway to Industries in Shelton, Washington 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF LUMBER, DOORS, PLYWOOD AND INSULATION BOARD 
PRODUCTS 


Plants at Shelton and McCleary, Washington; Klamath and Arcata, California 


General Sales Offices, Seattle, Washington 
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5Ist Annual Meeting 
Society of American Foresters 


Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
December 12-15, 1951 


Schedule of Events 


Tuesday, December 11 
All-day, pre-meeting field trip to Boga- 
lusa, La. 


Wednesday, December 12 
Registration, all day. 
Morning 

Division of Education. 
Morning, Loeal Field Trip. 
Morning, meeting of Section delegates. 
Morning, executive the 
Council. 
Afternoon, joint meeting of the Coun- 
ceil and Section delegates. 


and afternoon, meeting of 


meeting of 


Afternoon and evening, Open House, 
courtesy of the Gulf States Section. 

Afternoon, meeting of Association of 

Foresters. 

Evening, meeting of National Council 
of Extension Foresters. 

Evening, meeting of International So 
ciety of Tropical Foresters. 

Evening, meeting of Division of Public 
Relations. 


Consulting 


Thursday, December 13 
Registration, all day. 
Morning, First General Session. 
Afternoon, Affairs 
Evening, Open House, courtesy of the 
Gulf States Section. 


Society Session 


Morning and afternoon, Ladies’ En 
tertainment. 

Dinner and evening, Forestry School 
Alumni Meetings. 


Evening, Forestry Motion Pictures. 


Friday, December 14 
Registration, all day. 
Morning and afternoon, meeting of 
Division of Silviculture. 
afternoon, meeting of 
Forest Management. 


Morning and 
Division of 

Morning and afternoon, joint meeting 
of Division of Forest Products and 
Division of Private Forestry. 

Morning, meeting of Division of For- 
est Recreation. 

Morning, meeting of Division of Range 
Management. 

Morning, meeting of Division of For- 
est Economics. 

Afternoon, meeting of Division of 
Forest-Wildlife Management. 

Afternoon, meeting of 
Public Relations. 


Afternoon, 


Division 
meeting of Division 
Watershed Management. 

hour (6 p.m.), courtesy 
Southern Pine Association. 


Social 
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Dinner (7:30 p.m.), Seafood Jam- 
boree, followed by evening program 


and entertainment. 


Saturday, December 15 
Registration, morning. 
Morning, Second General 
Afternoon, Local Field Trip. 
Afternoon and evening, meeting of 

Council of Forestry School Execu- 


Session. 


tives. 
Sunday, December 16 


afternoon, meeting of 


Forestry School Exeecu- 


Morning and 
Council of 
tives. 
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First General Session 


Thursday, December 13 
Theme: Southern Forests 
Present, and Future 

J. Herbert Stone, Cu 

1. Greetings and Welcome. 

F. Evans, President of the Soc’ety. 

Ther 

New Or! 


Past, 


“man 
Charles 


2. “Southern Forests 
Now.” I. F Eldredge, 
La. 

3. “Building an Industry on Cut- 
over Lands.” Paul M. Garriso§, Gay- 
lord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La. 

4. “Integrating Production and 
Utilization.” Peter Watzek, Crossett 
Industries, Crossett, Ark. 

5. “Importance of Hardwood Util- 
ization Trends in Southern Forestry.” 
C. D. Dosker, Gamble Brothers, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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Society Affairs Session 


Thursday afternoon, December 13 
Charles F. Evans, President 
C. S. Herr, Vice President 

1. Report of the President, Charles 
F. Evans. 

2. Report of the Executive Seere- 
tary, Henry Clepper. 

a Report of the Editor, Albert G. 
Hall. 

4. Report on the Foresters’ Field 
Manual. R. D. Forbes, editor. 

5. Report of the Committee on 
Forest Types. F. H. Eyre, chairman. 

6. Report of Committee on Policie: 
und Objectives. F. H. Brundage, 
chairman. 

7. Report of Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. Tom Gill, chair- 
man. 

8. Report of Committee on Library 
of Congress Photograph Collection. 
Helmuth Bay, chairman. 

9. Report of Committee on Grade 
Standardization of Forest Planting 
Stock. David S. Olson, chairman. 

10. Approved Curricula for Society 
Membership: A Panel 

Moderator: R. E. MeArdle, chair- 
Council Committee on 


Discussion. 


man of the 
Membership. 

Myron Krueger, chairman of the 
Committee on Accrediting; Berkeley, 
Calif. 

James S. Bethel, professor of wood 
technology, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 

Carl Rishell, vice president, Timber 
Engineering 
oo <. 

Frank H. Kaufert, member of the 
S.A.F. Council; St. Paul, Minn. 


Open forum diseussion. 


Company, Washington, 


The Society Dinner 
Friday, December 14 


A social hour beginning at 6 p.m., 
for which the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion is host, will precede the dinner 

A Seafood Jamboree, for which the 
Buena Vista Hotel is famous, will be 
served at 7:30 p.m. It will be informal 
(sports clothing or business attire is 
appropriate. ) 

Charles H. Flory, state forester of 
South Carolina, will act as toastmaster 
for the But 
there will be no speeches. Instead there 
will be entertainment featuring Justin 
Wilson, a Cajun humorist from Baton 
Rouge, La., and plantation songs and 


after-dinner program. 


music, 


Second General Session 
Saturday, December 15 

Arthur W. Nelson, Jr., Chairman 

1. “Harnessing Farm Woodlands 
and Southern Industry.” Edmund T. 
Hawes, West Lumber Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

2 “The Fire in Southern 
Pine Management.” Alfred D. Fol- 
weiler, Texas Forest Service, College 
Station, Texas. 

3. “The South’s Approach to Re- 
gional Education in Forestry.” Wil- 
liam J. MeGlothlin, Board of Control 
for Southern Regional Education, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

4. “The Forest Future of the 
South.” William A. Duerr, U. S. For- 
est Service, Washington, D. C. 


Use of 


5. “Impact of the National Emer- 
gency on American Forestry.” 


Division Meetings 
Division of Education 
W. C. Percival, Chairman 
Glen R. Durrell, Vice Chairman 
Terrill D. Stevens, Secretary 

Wednesday morning, December 12 

1. Report of Committee on Gradu- 
ate Training in Forestry. Robert A. 
Cockrell, chairman, School of Forestry, 
University of Berkeley, 
Calif. 

2. “Accrediting in 
Forestry Education.” Myron Krueger, 
chairman, Committee on Accrediting, 
Society of American Foresters; School 
of Forestry, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

3. “Forest Economics, as Needed 
in Course Contents.” William A. 
Duerr, U. S. Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


California, 


Professional 


Wednesday afternoon, December 12 

Panel: The Place of Adult Eduea- 
tion in the Development of Small For- 
ests. 

1. “As the Landowner Sees It.” 

2. “From the Industrial View- 
point.” 

3. “The Contribution of the Land 
Grant College.” L. I. Jones, Extension 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

4. “The State 
Adult Education 

Panel: Producing Better Foresters. 

1. “Getting Better Students from 
the High Schools.” Richard J. Pres- 
ton, Jr., School of Forestry, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Forester and the 


Program.” 
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2. “Coordination of Subject Mate- 
rial in the Curriculum.” C. M. Kauf- 
man, Schoo! of Forestry, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

3. “Gaining Public Interest and 
Financial Support.” Paul M. Dunn, 
School of Forestry, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 

4. “Contribution of Research to 
Effective Teaching in the Schools.” 
Ralph C. Bryant, Jr., School of For- 
estry and Range Management, Colo- 
rado A & M College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 


Division of Public Relations 


James H. Kitchens, Jr., Chairman 
Albert Arnst, Vice Chairman 
Joe N. Hessel, Secretary 
S. L. Frost, Program Chairman 


Wednesday evening, December 12 

Informal get-acquainted meeting. 

Report on the Directory of PR For- 
esters. Dana Parkinson, U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


Friday afternoon, December 14 

Good Industrial 
Frank Heyward, 
Bogalusa, 


1. “Essentials of 
Public Relations.” 
Gaylord Container Corp., 
La. 

2. “Industry’s Stake in Promoting 
the Public’s Knowledge about For- 
estry.” William C. Hammerle, South- 
ern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 

3. “Mistakes in Publie Education 
and What They Have Taught Us.” 
L. L. Bishop, Texas Forestry Associa- 
tion, Lufkin, Texas. 

4. “Good Examples of State For- 
estry Periodical House Organs and 
News Letters.” A discussion and an 
exhibit. Ralph T. Wall, Louisiana 
Forestry Commission, Baton Rouge, 
La. 


Division of Silviculture 


F. S. Baker, Chairman 
R. K. LeBarron, Vice Chairman 
R. H. Westveld, Secretary 


Friday morning, December 14 


1. “Modern Trends in an Ancient 
Industry.” K. B. Pomeroy, Southeast- 
ern Forest Experiment Station, Lake 
City, Fla. 

2. “Results of Thinning in Long- 
leaf and Loblolly Pine at Urania, 
Louisiana.” H. H. Chapman, School 
of Forestry, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

3. “Survival and Growth of For- 
est Plantations in Missouri.” R. W. 
Dingle, School of Forestry, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

4. “The Growing Impo:tance of 


’ 








Aerial view of Jackson- 
ville site of the new 
St. Regis kraft pulp and 
paper mill. Much of 
the preliminary 
foundation work is in 
various stages of 
completion. 


This view shows 
construction progress 
(left to right) 

of the finishing, 
paper machine and 


ST.REGIS JF 
expands with 


the SOUTH! 


The South, with its great forest reserves, its abundance of 
raw materials and other natural resources, is playing a role of 


ever-increasing importance in the St. Regis operation. 


As the company looks toward 1952, the production of the 
new units at Pensacola and Jacksonville may well make important 
contributions to the country’s defense program 


and our civilian economy. 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Forest Entomology in Forest Prae- 
tices in the South.” R. J. Kowal and 
J. F. Coyne, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Gulfport, Miss. 
5. “Relation Soil Prop- 
erties and the Development of Hard- 
woods in Longleaf Pine Stands of the 
Southeastern Coastal Plains.” T. S. 
Coile, School of Forestry, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C. 
Friday afternoon, December 14 


between 


Symposium on Southern 
Silviculture 


C. F. Korstian, Chairman 

1. “The Case for All-aged Manage- 
ment.” Walter E. Bond, Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, New Cir- 
leans, La. 

2. “The Case for Even-aged Man- 
agement.” Robert D. McCulley, South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, 
North Coastal Plain Research Center, 
Franklin, Va. 

3. “From the Standpoint of Grow- 
ing Sawlogs.” T. Russell Moberg, Ozon 
Lumber Company, Prescott, Ark. 

4. “From the Standpoint of In- 
tegrated Utilization of Products.” 
George A. Anderson, Brunswick Pu!p 
and Paper Company, Brunswick, Ga 


Division of Forest Economics 


Lee M. James, Chairman 
Eugene Zumwalt, Vice Chairman 
John Zivnuska, Secretary 


Friday morning, December 14 

1. “Conservation in National Pol- 
icy Today.” Leland Olds, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Boston, Mass. 
Theme: “Forest Conservation in a 
Time of National Emergency.” 

2. “Industrial Problems and Points 
of View.” Earl W. Tinker, American 
Paper and Pulp Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

3. “Government 
Points of View.” 
U. S. Forest 
D. C. 

4. “The Point of View of a Con- 
sulting Forester.” Charles Stoddard, 
Minong, Wis. 

5. Business Meeting. 


Problems and 
Edward C. Crafts, 


Service, Washington, 


Division of Forest Products 
M. M. Learbas, Chairman 
Fred E. Dickinson, Vice Chairman 
R. C. Fraunberger, Secretary 


Friday morning, December 14 


1. “Dissolving Pulp from South- 
D. V. Logan, Inter- 
Natchez, 


ern Hardwoods.” 


national Paper Company, 


Miss. 


Prob- 


2. “Southern Pine Poles 
lems of Supply and Manufacture. 
J. A. Vaughn, Southern Wood Pre- 
serving Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

3. “From Wood to Wallboard.” 
Arthur W. Nelson, The Flintkote 
Company, Meridian, Miss. 

4. “The Use of Southern Pine in 
Newsprint.” W. L. McHale, Southland 
Paper Co., and L. L. Bishop, Texas 
Forestry Assoc., Lufkin, Tex. 

5. “Conservation of Wood in the 
National Mobilization Program.” J. 
Hugo Kraemer, Wood and Wood 
Products Division, National Produe- 
tion Authority, Washington, D. C. 


Friday afternoon, December 14 

Joint meeting with Division of Pri- 
vate Forestry. Program is listed un- 
der that Division. 


Division of Forest Management 


Stephen H. Spurr, Chairman 
Donald Young, Vice Chairman 
Lewis R. Grosenbaugh, Secretary 


Friday morning, December 14 

1. “Developments and Progress in 
Attacks on Southern Fire Protection 
Problems.” A. W. Hartman, U. S. 
Forest Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. “Organization and Handling of 
Prescribed Burning.” John W. Squires, 
Mississippi Products, Ine., Jackson, 
Miss. 

3. “Aerial Photographs, a Practi- 
eal Tool in Forestry.” T. E. Bercaw, 
Gaylerd Container Corp., Bogalusa, 
La. 

4. “Use of Aireraft in Disease 
Scouting.” Marvin E. Fowler, Division 
of Forest Pathology, Plant Industry 
Station, Beltsville, Md. 

5. “Interrelations between Mili- 
tary and Forest Photo-Interpretation.” 
Robert N. Colwell, U. S. Naval Photo 
Interpretation Center, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Friday afternoon, December 14 

1. “Possibilities of Profitable Man- 
agement of Loblolly Pine.” R. R. Rey- 
nolds, Crossett Experimental Forest, 
Crossett, Ark. 

2. “The Periodic Inventory in For- 
est Management—a Specifie Exam- 
ple.” Walter H. Meyer, School of For- 
estry, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

3. “Present Status of Management 
Plans in the National Forests.” L. S. 
Gross, U. 8. Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

4. Progressive Forest Management 
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in California.” DeWitt Nelson, Divi- 
sion of Forestry, California Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

5. “The Role of State Government 
in Private Forest Land Management.” 
W. K. Beichler, Division of Forestry, 
North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Division of Private Forestry 
M. H. Collet, Chairman 
Julian F. MeGowin, Vice Chairman 
N. T. Barron, Secretary 
Friday morning, December 14 
Joint meeting with the Division of 


Forest Products. listed 
under that Division. 


> 1@ 
wien 
Program is 


Friday afternoon, December 14 

1. “Licensing of Foresters in Geor- 
gia.” Archie E. Patterson, School of 
Forestry, University of 
Athens, Ga. 

2. “Utilization Aspects of South- 
ern Forestry.” C. R. Lockard, North- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Georgia, 


3. “Progress of Forest Manage- 
ment.” A. E. Wackerman, School of 
Forestry, Duke University, Durham, 
N. C. 

4. “Progress of Southern For- 
estry.” Ruben B. Robertson, Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Canton, 
N. C. 

5. “The Development of Forest 
Management Practices on Large Prop- 
erties in the South.” Z. W. White, 
Pomeroy & MeGowin, Monticello, Ark. 


Division of Forest Recreation 


James H. Tyndall, Chairman 
C. Frank Brockman, Vice Chairman 
Harthon L. Bill, Secretary 


Friday morning, December 14 

1. “An Analysis of the Wilderness 
Area Concept.” J. V. K. Wagar, Divi- 
sion of Forestry and Range Manage- 
ment, Colorado A & M College, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

2. “A Practical Approach to Ree- 
reation Education.” C. Frank Brock- 
man, College of Forestry, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

3. “Under What Conditions Can 
Recreation be Considered the Domi- 
nant or Exclusive Use of Forest 
Lands?” Bernard Frank, U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

4. “Proper Planning of Camp- 
grouod and Pienie Areas.” William 
N. Parke, U. S. Forest Service, Port- 
land, Ore. 
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Division of Range Management 


Edward P. Cliff, Chairman 
Donald F. Hervey, Vice Chairman 
Charles E. Poulton, Secretary 


John T. 


Cassady, Program Chairman 
Friday morning, December 14 
Theme: Livestock Grazing-Forestry 
Relationships in the South. 

1. Business meeting. 

2. Nationa} 
S. For- 


“Grazing on Texas 
Forests.” Paul Y. Vincent, U. 
est Service, Lufkin, Texas. 

3. “Managing Beef Cattle on East 
Texas Timberland.” Richard M. Town 
send, Southwestern Settlement and De 
velopment Corp., Jasper, Texas. 

4. “Highlights of Grazing Research 

in the East.” Weldon QO. Shepard, 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta 
tion, Franklin, Va. 
5. “Forest-Grazing Research in 
Louisiana.” Walter S. Hopkins, South- 
ern Forest Experiment Station, Alex- 
andria, La. 

6. “Getting Better Management on 
Forest Robert E. 
Soil Service, 


Southern Ranges.” 


Williams, 


Crowley, La. 


Conservation 











Friday afternoon, December 14 

1. “Management and Administra- 
tion of Range Lands in Japan.” Walt 
L. Dutton, U. S. Forest Service, Wash- 


‘ 


ington, D. C. 


Division of Watershed 
Management 


heed W. Bailey, Chairman 
E. G. Dunford, Vice Chairman 
Charles R. Hursh, Secretary 
Friday afternoon, December 14 

1. “Watershed Management in the 
South.” H. G. Meginnis, Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, New Or- 
leans, La. 

2. “The Hydrologie Function of 
Forest Soils in Watershed Manage- 
ment.” Peter W. Fletcher, Department 
of Forestry, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

3. “Water Yield Improvement in 
the United States: A Progress Report 
of the Conservation Foundation’s 
Study.” E. A. Colman, Conservation 
Foundation, New York, N. Y. (On 
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leave from California Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Berkeley.) 

4. “Soil Stability Under Use.” 
George W. Craddock, Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ogden, Utah. 


Division of Forest-Wildlife 
Management 


Warren W. Chase, Chairman 
Paul Dalke, Vice Chairman 
Richard Griffith, Secretary 


Friday afternoon, December 14 

l. “Present Status and Evaluation 
of Work Done by the Division of For- 
est-Wildlife Management.” 

2. “Review of Policies and Plans 
for the Future Work of the Division.” 

3. “Progress in the Study of In- 
tegrating the Training of Foresters 
and Wildlife Managers.” 

4. “Progress on the Forest-Wildlife 
Management Section of the Foresters’ 
Field Manual.” 

5. “Wildlife 


tion.” 


Management Eduea- 











Forestry Equipment Manufacturers 
Fire plows, Winches, Special Truck Beds 


FLYNN MFG. CO. 


ALEXANDRIA, 


LOUISIANA 
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Field Trips 


Tuesday, December 11 
To Bogalusa, La. 

A pre-meeting, all-day field trip has 
been scheduled for Tuesday, December 
11, to the forestry operations of the 
Gaylord Container Corp., 
La. This is one of the interesting for- 
estry showplaces in the South and 
visitors to the region should not miss it. 

For those going to Bogalusa from 
Biloxi, transportation will be available 
in buses of the White Eagle Bus Com- 
pany, leaving the Buena Vista Hotel 
at 8 The will return to 
Biloxi by 5:30 p.m. 

Those travelling in private auto- 
mobiles, who will stop off at Bogalusa 
enroute to Biloxi, should go to the 
Forestry Department office, directly 
across the street from the Bogalusa 
post office. They should arrive by 19 
There will be guides available. 

Luncheon will be served in the field 
by the Gaylord Container Corp. In 
order that the corporation officials may 
be able to plan on the number of 
lunches to be served, and to provide 
Biloxi to 


Bogalusa, 


a.m. buses 


a.m. 


buses from Bogalusa and 


return, all those who desire to take 
this trip should notify Paul M. Gar- 
rison, chief forester, Gaylord Contain- 
er Corp., Bogalusa, La. 

Among the interesting things to be 
seen on this trip are slash pine and 
loblolly pine plantations of various 
ages which have been cut both experi- 
mentally and as practical woods opera- 
tions. Some tracts are as yet un- 
thinned whereas the oldest plantations 
have been thinned three times. Stops 
will also be made in natural longleaf 
pine stands, both thinned and un- 
thinned. Information will be given as 
to the history of the plantations, vol- 
umes of wood removed, the present 
stand by tree count and volume, and 
expected growth. 


Wednesday morning, December 12 
Local Field Trip 

A half-day field trip to local for- 
estry operations near Biloxi has been 
scheduled for Wednesday morning, 
December 12. Those desiring to take 
this trip may register for it on arrival 
at the meeting. 

Transportation will be available in 
private automobiles, leaving the Buena 
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Vista Hotel in Biloxi at 9 a.m., and 
returning at noon. 

On this trip there will be scheduled 
stops at the Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany, the Harrison Experimental For- 
est of the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, and the Biloxi ranger district 
of the DeSoto National Forest. Among 
the things to be seen are examples of 
prescribed burning, cutting operations 
by individual tree selection, chemical 
stimulation for the production of gum 
naval stores, and various research 
projects. There will be a fire line 
demonstration, and an exhibit of fire 
control equipment. 


Saturday afternoon, December 15 
Local Field Trip 

The local field trip scheduled for 
Wednesday morning, December 12, 
will be repeated on Saturday after- 
noon, December 15, if sufficient inter- 
est is shown in it. 

Transportation will be available in 
private automobiles, leaving the Buena 
Vista Hotel in Biloxi at 2 
returning at 5:30 p.m. 

Those desiring to take this trip may 
register for it during the meeting. 


p-m., and 
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SINCE 1887 
PROUD 
Of Our 65 Years of 
CONSERVATIVE CUTTING 
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Of Our Present Fine Stands 
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To The 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


At Their 
51ST ANNUAL MEETING 
Biloxi—December 12-15 
1952 


EN years ago, our two extensive 
ae holdings at Black Rock and 

Snow Peak in Oregon, were certi- 
fied’ as West Coast Tree Farms with the 
first group of sixteen Tree Farms certi- 
fied in the United States. 


In our half century of lumber manufac- 
turing in Oregon we have consistently 
attempted to practice good forest man 
agement. 


\ staff of 
charge of our long-range forest manage- 


professional foresters have 


ment plans which are extended many 
years into the future. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY 
Dallas, Oregon 
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How to Make Hotel 
Reservations for the 
Annual Meeting 


Biloxi, Miss., December 12-15, 1951 


A special Society committee will re- 
ceive requests for hotel 
which will be filled in the order of their 
receipt. The Society will not be re- 
sponsible for failure to obtain rooms 
by those making direct 
with hotels. 

The reservation coupon below is for 
requesting your 


reservations, 


reservations 


your convenience in 
hotel room. 


to the committee to avoid delay and 


Please send your request 
confusion. Room assignments will be 
made promptly, and you will receive a 
confirmation in two weeks or less. 

A member make a 
reservation without tearing this page 
from the JouRNAL may do so simply 
by supplying the pertinent informa- 
tion in a letter addressed to the com- 


who desires to 


mittee. 

The Buena Vista Hotel is the head- 
quarters for the However, 
because of the expected large atten- 


meeting. 


dance, the Buena Vista cannot accom- 


modate all members. Consequently, 


other hotels in Biloxi and along the 
Gulf Coast will cooperate in housing 
members. 

To the extent possible, members 
travelling to Biloxi by train or other 
common carrier will be housed in the 
headquarters hotel. Those who will 
their own automobiles may be 
housed in nearby hotels. 

Listed below are the hotels which 
are cooperating for this meeting. All 
are on the beach and face the Gulf. 
All rates quoted are for rooms with 
bath. In addition, rooms with connect- 
ing bath are available at some hotels. 
Certain hotels provide with 
three and four beds and bath. A lim- 
ited is avail- 
able. 

Please plan to share a room. An 
ample number of twin-bed rooms is 
available. Teaming-up will result in 
more economical rates. 


have 


rooms 


number of such rooms 


Make your reservation request early 
to secure your first choice of desired 
The reservations 
committee will try to provide accom- 
modations at the rate desired, but in 
case accommodations are not available 
at the exact rate specified, the next 
nearest rate will apply. 


accommodations, 
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Buena Vista Hotel 


The Buena Vista Hotel is on West 
Beach Boulevard, (U. S. Route 90) in 
Biloxi. The European plan rates are 
as follows: single, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5, 
$6.50, and $7.50; for two persons 
(twin beds), $6.50, $7, $7.50, $8.50, 
$10, and $12.50. Suites with parlor: 
single, $10, $12.50, and $17.50; for 
two persons $15, $17.50, and $22.50. 

All rooms have private bath except 
those for $3.50 single and $6.50 double, 
which have a bath between two bed- 
The charge for a third adult 
in a room is $2.50, and for a fourth 
adult $2; for children under 12 years 
of age sharing a room with an adult, 
$1.50. 

Several pleasant cottages, both at 
the Buena Vista Hotel and the White 
House, are available at rates of $6 to 
$12 for two to four persons. Those 
desiring cottages should inquire direct 
to the Buena Vista for Rates. 


Other Hotels 


Rates at the other hotels vary from, 
single, $3 to $8; and for two persons 
from $6 to $10. 

The other cooperating hotels are the 
following: 


rooms. 








THE COLLINS ALMANOR FOREST 


A CERTIFIED WESTERN PINE TREE FARM 


Xf 


operated by 


THe CoLuins Pine CoMPANy 


CHESTER, CALIFORNIA 
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Natural reproduction 


on a Southern Kraft Woodlands Division 


seed tree plot. 


& INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Woodlands Division 





Bruce Heads Committee 


David Bruce, right, of Gulfport, 
Miss., has been appointed chairman of 
the local arrangements committee for 
the 1951 meeting of the Society. He 
succeeds T. Ewald Maki who because 
of a transfer was unable to continue on 
that assignment. 


Mr. Bruce indicates that everything 
is in readiness for the influx of 1,000 
professional foresters who will par- 
ticipate in field trips, technical ses- 
sions, business meetings, and banquets, 
from December 11 through 15, 1951 at 
the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 


Dr. C. A. Connaughton, chairman of 
the general sessions program committee 
and general chairman for the entire 
meeting, says that an interesting and 
worthwhile meeting is assured. 


Hotel Biloxi, Biloxi; 0.8 mile west 
of the Buena Vista Hotel on U.S. 90. 

White House and Cottages, Biloxi; 
1 mile west of the Buena Vista Hotel 
on U.S. 90 

Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; 6 miles west of the Buena 
Vista Hotel on U.S. 90. 

Hotel Riviera, Biloxi; 0.4 mile east 
of the Buena Vista Hotel, on U.S. 90. 


Hotel Tivoli, Biloxi; 1.2 miles east 
of the Buena Vista on U.S. 90. 

In addition there are numerous good 
tourist courts in and about Biloxi with 
rates sealed according to the kind of 
accommodations desired. Generally, 
these rates are slightly lower than 
those for the hotels listed. The Hotel 
Reservations Committee will make res- 
ervations for tourist court rooms also. 





Hotel Reservations Committee 
Society of American Foresters 
Buena Vista Hotel 
Biloxi, Mississippi. 


a.m. 
ber , p.m. 


nearest rate will apply. 
Single room with bath. 
Double-bed room with bath. 
['win-bed room with bath. 
Room with 3 beds and bath. 
Room with 4 beds and bath. 


Suite 
Other 


Tourist court 


The 
in addition to myself 


My Nam« 
Address 


Street 


City, Zone, State 


Please reserve the following room accommodations for arrival on Decem 
? 


Departure date, December 
modations will be provided at the rate desired, if available; otherwise the next 


Rate $ 
Rate $ 
Rate $ 
Rate $ 
Rate $ 
Two bedrooms with bath between. 
parlor, twin-bed room, and bath 
specify accommodations wanted 


specify accommodations wanted). 


I expect to travel by automobile. 
will use other kinds of transportation. ) 

above room accommodations are requested for the following persons, 
Please type or print legibly 


(Date) 


I understand that aecom 


Rate $ 
. Rate $ 


per room. 


Rate $ 


Rate $ ‘ 
Not te be checked by those who 
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Voters Elect Leaders 
for Next Biennium 

The Society’s more than 7,250 vot- 
ing members in good standing who 
received biennial election ballots last 
month will determine on December 1, 
1951 which of the eandidates listed 
below will be elected. Only those 
persons in the Junior, Member, and 
Fellow dues for 1951 


grades whose 


are paid in full are eligible to vote. 
The 


system is used to elect a president 


proportional representation 


from the presi 
nine Council 


and vice president 
dential 
members from the Council candidates. 
October 8, 


candidates and 


Nominations closed on 
1951. 


Presidential Candidates 
Elwood L. 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion, Asheville, N. C. (Appalachian 
Section.) 


George L. 


Demmon, Southeastern 


Drake, Simpson Logging 
Company, Shelton, Wash. (Puget 
Sound Section.) 

Stanley G. Fontanna, 
Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Central 
States Section.) 

DeWitt Nelson, Division of Forest- 
ry, Department of Natural Resources, 
Sacramento 14, Calif. (Northern 
California Section.) 

Hardy L. Shirley, College of For- 
estry, State University of New York, 
Svracuse, N. Y. (New York Section.) 


Sehool of 


Council Candidates 


William J. Brown, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wise. (Wis- 
eonsin-Upper Michigan Section.) 

Frederick H. Claridge, Department 
of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, N. C. (Appalachian Section.) 

Robert W. Cowlin, Pacifie North- 
west Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Portland, Ore. (Columbia 
River Section.) 

Dwight B. Demeritt, Dead River 
Company, 6 State Street, Bangor, Me. 
(New England Section.) 

J. Whitney Floyd, School of Forest, 
Wildlife 

Agricultural 

(Intermountain See 


and Management, 
State 


Utah 


Range, 
Utah 
Logan, 
tion.) 

Cedrie H. Guise, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (New York Section.) 

D. E. Hess, Glatfelter Pulpwood 
Co., Murphy Building, Gettysburg, 
Pa. (Allegheny Section.) 

Walter H. Horning, Burear of 
Land Management, U. 8S. Department 

( Please to page 824) 
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A Guide Map to Places in the South 
With Practices and Activities of Interest to Foresters 


listed so as to point out those that are most outstanding. 

It should be noted further that sometimes the practice 
or activity listed is at a distance of some miles from the 
town near which it is designated on the map. The com- 
mittee has notified each agency and owner of the listing 
on this map, but there is no assurance that there will be 
anyone available to show visitors around. Anyone who 
plans to visit any one of the places listed on the map 
should write to the agency or owner listed in the ex- 
planation. 

With this explanation and word of caution as to use, 
the compilers hope that they have given the visiting 
forester a fair sample or cross-section of forestry in its 
several phases, so that an interesting and profitable visit 
may be planned. 


This map is developed as a guide to places with prac- 
tices and activities in the South of interest to foresters. 
The map and the accompanying notations were compiled 
by a committee with the advice of many foresters located 
throughout the South. It is hoped that the map will be 
an aid to visitors attending the annual meeting of the 
Society at Biloxi, Miss., December 12-15, 1951. 

The guide map shows a symbol for the practice or ac- 
tivity, the name of the nearest sizable town, and a number 
for ready reference to the accompanying description. A 
legend gives the classification for the several symbols. 
In using the map, one needs only to read the legend, 
look up the symbols designating the practice or activity 
of interest, and then read the description for details. 
Asterisks designate good forest management. 

The map represents considerable effort, but is neither 
complete nor exact. Time and readily available informa- 
tion did not permit the compilers to locate every individ- 
ual that is carrying out improved practices, or to in- 
clude every good practice for those listed. Neither was it 
practicable to evaluate the practices and activities here 


(See Guide Map on 


Alabama 


Sheffield. TVA Laboratory Public forest Pilot plant 
for wood hydrolysis for making molasses from hardwood 
waste 

Decatur. Wheeler National Wildlife Refuge. Wildlife 
management, water fowl (geese). 

Haleyville. William B. Bankhead National Forest, *Blend- 
ing of Appalachian and Southern pine forest types; little 
leaf disease; road location for erosion control; wildlife 
management; modern sawmill operation on 18-year sale. 
Cullman. Davis Lumber Co. Hydraulically operated one- 
man sawmill 

Tuscaloosa. Gulf States Paper Corp. Pulpmill. *Pine; 
sulphate; plantations; chemical hardwood control; little- 
leaf disease; salvage cutting 

Birmingham. WU. S. Forest Service, Flat Top Experimental 
forest. *Improvement cut utilizing lowest grade of up- 
land hardwood 

Childersburg. Coosa River Newsprint Co. Pulpmill. *Pine; 
mechanical and bleached sulphate; newsprint 

Talladega. Talladega National Forest. *Mountain longleaf 
pine; scenic highway; mountain fire plow unit; littleleaf 
disease 

Heflin. Talladega National Forest. *Mountain longleaf 
pine; scenic highway; wildlife management. 

Bellamy. Allison Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Pioneer in forest 
protection and management; close utilization; modern 
plant. 

Centerville. W. E. Belcher Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Mark- 
ing timber; timber stand improvement; modern band 
and planing mill; veneer; integrated utilization. 
Thorsby. Soil Conservation Service. Forest tree nursery 
3 MM loblolly pine seedlings; also plants and grasses 
for wildlife management 

Sylacauga. Kaul Lumber Co. Private forest. *Longleaf 


International Paper Co. Pulpwood yard, No 
pulp mill; pulpwood market; mechanized. 
Selma. Miller Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Hardwood and pine; 
selective cutting; pine planting; modern sawmill; hard- 
wood dry kilns 
Autaugaville. Alabama Division of Forestry. Forest tree 
nursery. 20 MM loblolly, slash, longleaf, Arizona cypress; 
improved equipment. 
Montgomery. State Forester. Organization headquarters 

Alabama Forest Products Industries Association. Or- 
ganization headquarters 

Forest Supervisor, U. S. Forest Service. Organization 
headquarters. 

skegee. Tuskegee Soil Conservation Service. Public 
forest. *14-year old plantings, longleaf and slash. 
Auburn. Alabama Division of Forestry Forest tree 
nursery. 5 MM seedlings 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Forestry school. Forest 
products laboratory, 25-year old plantations with thin- 
ning records. 

Extension Forester. Organization headquarters 
Pulton. Scotch Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Improved logging 
equipment; old growth loblolly; modern mill. 
Vredenburgh. Vredenburgh Sawmill Co. Sawmill. *Old 
growth loblolly. 

Uriah. Little River State Forest. *Planted forest; recrea- 
tion; API Forest School’ camp 
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Chapman. W. T. Smith Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Modern 
mill and yard; large property under intensive man- 
agement 
Whistler. Stallworth Pine Products Co. Naval stores 
gum processing plant; bottling plant 
Bay Minette. Newport Industries, Inc. Naval stores 
processing plant. Steam distillation of stumps 
Car! Rabun. Private forest land. *Naval stores, 11-inch 
diameter limit of chipping 
Brewton. T. R. Miller Mill Co. Sawmill. *Circular gang 
saw; selective cutting; plantations; wood treating: 
veneer plant; highly integrated operation; tree length 
logging 
Jackson Harvester Co. Sawmill manufacturing com- 
pany; self-contained, highly portable circular sawmill. 
U. S. Forest Service “scambia Experimental forest 
*Management alternatives for longleaf pine, seed tree 
vs. small group clear-cutting 
Andalusia. Conecuh National Forest. *Extensive areas 
of prescribed burning for regeneration of longleaf; brown 
spot control 
Dothan. International Paper Co. Pulpwood yard. No pulp 
mill; pulpwood market; mechanized. 
Lockhart. Jackson Lumber Co. *Second-growth longleaf- 
pine stands; plantations; prescribed burning; chemical 
hardwood control 
Samson. Geneva State Forest. *Longleaf pine; protection; 
recreation; fish and game management; sale in operation 
Pritchard. Taylor-Lewenstein and Co. Naval stores gum 
processing plant. 
Mobile. Hollingsworth and Whitney Pulpmill *Pine; 
sulphate; plantations; hardwood control, girdling; com- 
pany-constructed road 
International Paper Co Pulpmill *Pine; sulphate; 
bag mill; special logging equipment; non-commercial 
thinning, roller-type cutter; headquarters Southern Kraft 
Division, International "aper Company; plantations 
National Gypsum Co. Pulpmill. Pine; ground wood 
Mobile County School. Public forest. *Naval stores on 
school forest. 
Stapleton. Tennessee Coal and Iron Co. Sawmill. *Second- 
growth longleaf pine, 50 years; cutting selectively by 
contract; mechanical timber stand improvement; control 
burned; modern mill 
Loxley. Stallworth Naval Stores Co. *Naval stores op- 
eration 


Arkansas 


Harrison. H. R. Koen. Experimental Forest. *Site-type 
relationship, timber stand improvement in hardwood and 
shortleaf 

Lurton. Lurton Handle Plant. Hickory and ash; handles, 


SKIS 

Clarksville. Ozark Hardwood Lumber Co. Sawmill. 
*Modernized mill; pallets; flooring; utilization low grade 
hardwoods; elementary school forest program. 
Russellville. U. S. Forest Service. National Forest. *Ozark 
hardwood; bourbon stave operation; shortleaf planta- 
tions; timber stand improvements. 

Mt. Pine. Dierks Lumber and Coal Co. Sawmill. *Modern 
mill; re-manufacturing plant; complete utilization of the 
log; virgin mountain shortleaf pine; company built roads 
and bridges. 
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The light areas in these cross sections 
from Osmose treated posts graphically 
portray the deep penetration of the 
toxic salts. Small dork areas deep in 
the center of the wood are only spots 
not fully protected. 


Here's what happens when you build 
with untreated lumber that is subjected 
to moisture. This porch built directly on 
the ground would have lasted 3 to 5 
times longer if it had been constructed 
of Osmos2 treated Lumber. 


ce of ordi 
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or : 
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* WON’T ROT! 
* REPELS TERMITES! 
¥ LASTS 3 TO 5 TIMES LONGER! 


Men who know lumber also know that lumber doesn’t just wear out . . . it is 
literally “eaten up” by fungi and hordes of wood destroying insects. However, 
Osmose treated Lumber stops these pests cold! Osmose treated Lumber is 
ordinary lumber that has been treated with Osmosalts (a highly toxic chemical 
mixture ) that makes it resistant to decay and termites. 


Naturally, the user pays a small premium for Osmose treated Lumber, but 
when you consider that it lasts 3 to 5 times longer, is fire retardant and 
NEED NOT BE PAINTED, the use of untreated lumber appears impractical 
indeed. Osmose treated Lumber, unpainted, is ideal for modern ranch-type 
houses, cottages, barns, outbuildings, bridges and all types of industrial con- 
struction. If you prefer, Osmose treated Lumber can easily be painted and the 
green treatment color acts as a base coat, thereby saving on paint. 


Everything we say about Osmose treated Lumber has been proven over and 
over again during the past 15 years by our users as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment who have made exhaustive tests. Proof of these service tests is on file 
and you may have copies by writing to our headquarters. Osmose treated 
Lumber is sold through Authorized Producers whose operations are supervised 
and directed by graduate foresters trained specially by the ONMOSE WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. OF AMERICA, INC., 1437 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 
12, N. Y. 


OSMOSE LUMBER 
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Hot Springs. Ouachita National Forest. *Pine forest under 

management 44 years; virgin shortleaf; demonstration 

management plots, modern private mills, close utiliza- 
tion; post thinnings in second growth; wildlife manage- 
ment; seed extractory; automotive equipment shop; Hot 

Springs National Park. 

Norman. Dierks Lumber and Coal Co. Sawmill. *Round 

log gang saw. 

Dierks. Dierks Lumber and Coal Co. Sawmill. *Excellent 

second-growth shortleaf pine; tree length logging; highly 

mechanized logging; mill; complete utilization of the 
log; monorail system creosoting plant. 

Little Bock. State Forester. Organization headquarters. 
Extension Forester. Organization headquarters. 
Arkansas Keep Green Association. Organization head- 

quarters. ‘ 

St. Charles. White River National Wildlife Refuge. 

*Bottomland hardwood; wildlife management; deer, bear, 

turkey, water fowl. 

Prescott. Ozan Lumber Co. *Modern sawmill; timber 

stand improvement; selective cutting: contract with 

small owners for management; hardwood control; school 
forests 

Pordye 

flooring plant; timber stand improvement; 

control, sawfly damage. 

Monticello. Arkansas A&M College. School of forestry. 

Bluff City. Arkansas Division of Forestry and Parks. 

Forest tree nursery. 20 MM shortleaf and loblolly pine. 

Camden. International Paper Co. Pulpmill. *Pine; sul- 

phate; strip cutting; hardwood control plantations. 

Warren. Bradley Lumber Co. Sawmill. *High speed pine- 

hardwood mill; 500 foot sorting chain; large straddle 

trucks in operation; gas fired dry-kilms; hardwood control. 
Southern Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Modern high speed 

mill; mechanized to reduce manpower requirements; 

hardwood control; tree length logging. 

Crossett. Crossett Lumber Co. *Improved sawmill; floor- 

ing mill; pine, sulphate, pulpmill; tall oil recovery; creo- 

soting plant: acetate’ and charcoal plant; integrated 
utilization; hardwood control; plantations; Yale School 
of Forestry summer camp. 


Fordyce Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Lumber and 
hardwood 


U. S. Forest Service. Experimental Forest. *Selective 
management in shortleaf-loblolly; upland hardwood con- 
trol; intensity of thinning; utilization. 


Florida 


Century. Alger Sullivan Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Selective 


cutting; timber stand improvement; planting; tree length 
logging; commercial pruning. 


Cantonment. St. Regis Paper Co. Pulpmill. *Pine; sul- 
phate; nursery; plantations. 

Pensacola. Peninsular-Lurton Co. Naval stores processing 
plant. 

Newport Industries, Inc. Naval stores steam distillation 
plant, 

Munson. Florida Forest Service. Forest tree nursery. 15 
MM slash, loblolly, and longleaf pine; improved equip- 
ment. 

Blackwater State Forest. *Longleaf; slash; naval stores 
operation; thinnings in plantation of longleaf and slash; 
prescribed burning; fish hatchery; game management. 
Panama City. International Paper Co. Pulpmill. *Pine; 
sulphate; plantations. 

Port St. Joe. St. Joe Paper Co. Pulpmill. 
phate; u rplanting in hardwoods. 

Tallaha Appalachicola National Forest. *Longleaf- 
slash; naval stores operation: plantations; prescribed 
burning; heavy duty fire plows; Wakulla Springs. 

W. J. Boynton. Naval stores processing plant; gum 
farmers ver large area. 

Florid: Forest and Park 
headquarters. 

Siate Forester. State office. 
St. Marks. St. Mark National Wildlife Refuge. Public 
forest. *Wildlife management; deer, turkey, water fowl 
Poley. Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Longleaf- 
slash. 

Lake City. Osceola National Forest. *Longleaf-slash; 
naval stores; heavy duty fire plows; prescribed burning 
for hazard reduction; regeneration; brown spot control 

Newton Co. Naval stores processing plant. 


*Pine; sul- 


Association. Organization 


State Forest Equipment Depot and Repair Shop. Special 
fire-control equipment and general repair work 
Olustee. U. S. Forest Service. Olustee Experimental For- 
est. *Longlea ash; forest and rm woodlands of 
flatwoods; integration naval stores and timber produc- 
tion; improved nava! stores techniques and equipment; 
out-planting of rooted cuttings from high yielding siash; 
thinnings. 

Florida Forest Service. Forest tree nursery. #15 MM 
slash, loblolly, and longleaf pine; improved equipment 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
Naval stores laboratory; stilling, processing 
Glen St. Mary. Southern Resin & Chemical Co. Private 
forest. *Chemical stimulation. 

Fernandina. Container Corporation of America. Pulpmill. 
*Pine; sulphate; plantations. 

tayonier, Inc. Pulpmill. *Pine; sulphate; dissolving 

pulp; rayon; plantations; prescribed burning. 
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Jacksonville. National Container Corp. Pulpmill. *Pine; 
sulphate; prescribed burning; mechanical thinning in 
small trees, 

Glidden Co, Naval stores processing plant; nelio resin 
process; destructive distillation of stumps and continuous 
retort. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association. Organiza- 
tion headquarters. 

Gainesville. ©. V. Mize. Private forest. *Naval stores. 
plantations; spacing for products studies. 

Cabot Carbon Co, Destructive distillation plant, pine 
stumps and top wood. 

University of Florida. School of Forestry. *Experi- 
mental forest; engineering laboratory for naval stores 
equipment; Austin Cary Memorial Forest; ranger school 
(Lake City). 

Extension Forester. State Office 
Palatka. Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. Pulpmill. *Pine; 
sulphate; plantations. 

Ocala. Ocala National Forest. *Sand pine; heavy duty 
fire plov intensified wildlife management; optimum 
bass habitat; huge limestone springs. 

Brooksville. Withlacoochee Soil Conservation Service 
Land Use Area. *Complete utilization; sawtimber, poles, 
pulpwood, piling, veneer; plantings; thinning. 

LaBelle. Atlantic Land and Improvement Co. Private 
forest. *South Florida slash, selective cutting; planting; 
grazing. 

Lakeland. Florida Forest Service. Forest tree nursery. 
Research in tropical species. 


Georgia 


Rome. Fox Manufacturing Co. Furniture factory. 

3erry School. Private forest land. *Mountain longleaf 
forest. 

Ellijay. Jennett Lumber Co. 
wood lumber. 

Mountain City. Ritter Lumber Co. Sawmill. Appalachian 
hardwood lumber. 

Marietta. Marietta Furniture Manufacturing Co. 
ture factory. 

Plowery Branch. Georgia Commission of Forestry. Forest 
tree nursery. 10 MM loblolly (chiefiy); improved equip- 
ment. 

Gainesville. Chattahoochee National Forest. *Appalachian 
hardwoods; mountain scenery; wildlife management; 
mountain fire plow; Appalachian trail; trout rearing sta- 
tion; Brasstown Bald; dead chestnut utilization. 
Cornelia. International Furniture Co. Furniture factory. 
Toccoa. Trogdon Furniture Co, Furniture factory. 4 
Atlanta. U. S. Forest Service. Regional office. 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Regional office. 

American Forest Products Industries, Inc. Regional 
office, 

Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association. Organ- 
ization headquarters. 

Georgia 
quarters. 

State Forester. State Office. 

Southern Plywood Manufacturers Association. Regional 
office. 

Athens. University of Georgia. School of Forestry. *Ex- 
perimental forest; littleleaf disease research; seed source 
plots. 

Extension Forester, State office. 

Hanna Manufacturing Co. Baseball bats. 

Hillsboro. Piedmont Soil Conservation Service Land Use 
Area. Public forest. *Plantings; wildlife; 4-H camp. 
Round Oak. Piedmont National Wildlife Refuge. Public 
forest. *Wildlife management; deer, turkey. 

U. 8S. Forest Service. Hitchiti Experimental forest. 
*Forest and farm woodland; southern Piedmont loblolly 
pine; out-planting hybrid pines. 

edgeville. Milledgeville Training School. Private for- 
est, 1,350 acres planted (12-25 years). 
Greensboro. North Central Georgia Soil Conservation 
Service Land Use Area. Public forest. *Plantings; wild- 
life. 
Hamilton. Blue Springs Farm (Cason Calloway). Pri- 
vate forest. Forest tree breeding; model farming; rec- 
reation. 
Macon. Armstrong Cork Co. Pulpmill. *Mechanical pine 
pulp; no contractor system in procurement; hardwood 
control; plantations. 

Macon Kraft Corp. Pulpmill. *Pine; sulphate; industrial 
fire control radio; plantations. 

Jeffreys-McElrath Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Improved 
flooring plant; bex factory; photogrammetry plantations. 
Davisboro. Georgia Commission of Forestry. Forest tree 
nursery. 30 MM, mostly slash pine; improved equipment, 
portable sprinkling system. 
Preston. Sullivan Lumber Co. 
selective cutting. 

Hawkinsville. Kush Lumber Co 
selective cutting. 

Soperton. Jim Fowler, Jim Gillis, Jr. Private forest land 
*25-year old slash pine plantations; naval stores; slash 
pine profitably cupped at 11 years; chemical stimulation; 
selective cutting. 

Albany. Georgia Commission of Forestry (Herty). For- 


Sawmill. Appalachian hard- 


Furni- 


Forestry Association. Organization head- 


Sawmill. *Plantations; 


Sawmill. *Plantations; 
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est tree nursery. 30 MM slash pine, longleaf; improved 
equipment 

Cordele. U. S. Forest Service, Experimental forest. *Up- 
per coastal plain slash-longleaf; plantations; integration 
and naval stores and timber production. 

McGregor. Henry PD. McArthur. Private forest. *Naval 
stores; progressive operation. 

Tifton. U. S. Forest Service. Experimental forest, *For- 
est grazing in the longleaf-slash wiregrass range 
Screven. White Star Naval Stores. Private forest. *Naval 
stores: 10-inch cupping for 18 vears 

Savannah. Southern Paperboard Corp. (Gair Woodlands). 
Pulpmill. *Pine; sulphate; plantations 

Union Bag and Paper Corp. Pulpmill. *Pine; sulphate; 
experimental forest; nursery; plantations; prescribed 
burning. 

Hercules Powder Co. Naval stores gum processing 
plant 
Hoboken. Frank Dukes. Private forest. *Naval stores; 
pilot plant test area; chemical stimulation; selective 
cutting, pulpwood, logs, poles. 

Brunswick. Brunswick Pulp and Paper Co. Pulpmill 
*Pine and hardwood; bleached sulphate; no contractor 
system in procurement; mechanized logging, antations. 
St. Marys. St. Marys Kraft Corp. Pulpmill vine; sul- 
phate; plantations 

Waycross. Coastal Flatwoods State Forest. Thinning; 
youth camp 

Okeefenokee National Wildlife tefuge Extensive 
watery wilderness; wildlife management, mg deer, tur- 
key. Florida sand hill crane, other rare alligators. 

Turpentine Farmers Cooperative. Naval stores gum 
processing plant 
Pargo. Superior Pine Products Corp. (Leased St. Regis 
Paper Co.). Private forest. *Pioneer in prescribed burn- 
ing; shortwave radio; new all steel sawmill 
Stockton. Southern Resin and Chemical Co. Private for- 
est. *Naval stores: selective cupping; intensive working 
with acid; prescribed burning since 1935. 

Valdosta. The Langdale Co. Naval stores gum processing 
plant; synthetic resin plant, selective cupping; creosoting 
plant; selective cutting; planting; thinnings. 

Turpentine and Rosin Factors, Ine. Naval stores gum 
processing plant; turpentine bottling plant; naval stores 
storage 

Glidden Co. Naval stores gum processing plant; nelio 
resin process. 

American Turpentine Farmers Cooperative. Organiza- 
tion headquarters 

Forest Farmers Association Cooperative. Organization 
headquarters 
Thomasville. Sherwood Plantation. Private forest. *Game 
management; correlated with timber growing 
Bainbridge. International Paper Co. Pulpwood yard. No 
pulpmill; pulpwood market and concentration yard; me- 
chanized 


Louisiana 


Springhill. International Paper Co. Pulpmill. *Pine; sul- 
phate; hardwood control; plantations 

Ruston. Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. School of For- 
estry. 

T. L. James & Co., Inc. Private forest, *Selective 
cutting: timber stand improvement; integrated utliza- 
tion 
Sibley. Louisiana Forestry Commission. Forest tree nur- 
sery. 25 MM slash, longleaf, loblolly; improved equip- 
ment 
Bastrop. International Paper Co. Pulpmill. *Chemfibre 
and sulphate; hardwood and pine 
Hodge. Southern Advance Bag and Paper Co. Pulpmill 
*Pine; sulphate; 3 MM nursery; plantations; mechanical 
hardwood control 
Monroe. Brown Paper Mill Co., Inc. Pulpmill. *Pine; 
sulphate; plantations; mechanical hardwood control. 
Moble. international Paper Co. Pulpwood yard. No pulp- 
wood market for small owners; mechanized. 

Winnfield. Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. Sawmill. 
*Selective cutting; timber stand improvement; contracts 
with small owners for purchase and management of 
products; modern steam plant. 

Kisatchie National Forest. *Loblolly, shortleaf, mixed 
hardwoods; plantations; all types intermediate cuttings; 
integrated utilization; timber stand improvement. 
Joyce. Tremont Lumber Co. *Modern single band saw 
mill; modern permanent employee homes; marking tim- 
ber; protection. 

Olla. International Paper Co, Pulpwood yard. No pulp- 

mill; pulpwood market for small owners; mechanized. 
Urania. Urania Lumber Co. Sawmill. *One of oldest ex- 
tensive forestry operations; pioneer in protection, plant- 
ing, selective cutting, timber stand improvement; hard- 
wood and disease control by fire; old growth loblolly 
and hardwood; former Yale summer camp. 

erman. J. A. Bentley. Sawmill. Virgin longleaf; 
structural timbers; electric band mill. 
Alexandria. Kisatchie National Forest. *Longleaf, slash 
planting; 1,200 acres seeded by airplane to longleaf pine: 
ice damage to slash pine; prescribed burning for re- 
generation and brown spot control; fencing against hogs: 
equipment shop for fire control, lightweight tractor and 
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plows, and transport units; seed extractory; seedling 
grading table; nursery operating equipment. 

J. S. Forest Service. Palustris Experimental Forest. 
*Plantations; thinning, direct seeding experiments; seed 
source study; chemical control hardwoods; timber grow- 
ing and cattle raising. 

Louisiana Forestry Association. Organization head- 
quarters. 

DeRidder. Longbell Lumber Co. *Management for pole 
production. 

Woodworth. Alexander State Forest. *Protection, 175 
foot fire tower, radio center; selective cutting; hard- 
wood and pine; experimental thinning; 24-year-old plant- 
ing; integrated utilization, 

Blizabeth. Calcasieu Paper Co., Inc. Pulpmill. *Pine; sul- 
phate; some of oldest plantations. 

DeQuincy. Newpcert Industries, Inc. Naval Stores Pro- 
cessing Plant. Steam distillation of stumps. 

Edgewood Land and Logging Co. Private forest, *Selec- 
tive cutting; timber stand improvement; integrated util- 
ization. 

Oberlin. Louisiana Forestry Commission. Forest tree 
nursery. 20 MM slash, longleaf, loblolly; improved equip- 
ment. 
Oakdale. Newport Industry, Inc. Naval stores processing 
plant. Steam distillation of stumps. 
Hackberry. Sabine National Wildlife Refuge. Wildlife 
management; water fowl. 

uge. Louisiana State University. Forestry 
School Wood preservation laboratory. 

State Forester. Organization headquarters 

Extension Forester. Organization headquarters. 
Pontchatoula. Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co. Sawmill. 
Railroad logging in swamp. 

Bogalusa. Gaylord Container Co. Pulpmill. *Pine and 
hardwood; bleached sulphate semi-chemical; pioneer in 
protection, reforestation management; 60,000 planted 
acres to southern pines 28 years old; focal point pre- 
meeting field trip, December 11 

Garden City. May Brothers. Sawmill. Cypress floata- 
tion logging. 

Mew Orleans. American Turpentine and Tar Co. Naval 
stores processing plant Destructive distillation of 
stumps. 

Sovthern Forest Experiment Station. Organization 
headquarters 

Southern Pine Association. Organization headquarters. 

American Forest Products Industries, Inc. Organiza- 
tion headquarters. Regional Office. 

Harvey. Rathborne Lumber Co. Sawmill. Cypress plant- 
ing in swamp 


Holly Springs. Holly Springs National Forest. *Short- 
leaf-loblolly-hardwood; flood and erosion control on public 
and private lands; plantations; second-growth hardwood 
Oxford. U.S. Forest Service. Tallahatchie Experimental 
Forest. *Importance of forest cover in checking erosion 
of loess soils; pine and hardwood plantings 
Coffeeville. Yalobusha Soil Conservation Service Land 
Use Area. *Flood control: plantings. 

Greenville. United States Gypsum Co. Pulpmill. Ground 
wood mill; cottonwood and willow 

Chicago Mill and Box Co. Veneer plant. 

Stoneville. U S. Forest Service. Delta Experimental For- 
est. *improved cutting in Mississippi Delta hardwood; 
10-year old cottonwood planting; hardwood fence post 
treatment. 

Winona. Mississippi Forest and Park Service Forest 
tree nursery. 15 MM loblolly; improved equipment. 
Starkville. Mississippi State College. Forestry school. 
*Experimental forest. 

ixtension Forester. State office 

Noxubee National Wildlife Refuge. *Wildlife manage- 
ment; deer, turkey, water fowl. 

Ackerman. Northeast Mississippi Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice Land Use Area *Complete utilization; plantings; 
wildlife management 

Ro! Pork. Delta National Forest. *Mississippi River 
Delta hardwoods. 

Vicksburg. Anderson Tully. Sawmill. *Bottomland hard- 
woods; riverfront logging 

Jackson. Mississippi Products Co. Radio and TV cab- 
inets; veneer. 

Mississippi Forestry and Chemurgic Association. Or- 
ganization headquarters. 

State Forester. Stste office. 

Forest Supervisor, U. S. Forest Service. Organization 
headquarters. 

Porest. Brode Hickory Mill. Utilization of hickory. 

Bienville National Forest. *Second-growth shortleaf- 
loblolly-hardwood; utilization low-grade hardwood; radio 
communication. 

Meridian. Flintkote Co. Pulpmill. *Cooperative industrial 
fire control; radio; airplane; fire crews. Conversion pine- 
hardwood to pine forest; plantations. 

Matches. Johns-Manville Products Corp. Pulpmill. *Co- 
operative industrial fire control; radio; airplane; fire 
crews. Ground wood and semi-chemical; pine and hard- 
wood; timber stand improvement; plantations; hardwood 
control. 

International Paper Co Pulpmill. *Dissolving pulp 
mill; using hardwoods to make rayon; cooperative indus- 
trial fire control; radio; airplane; fire crews; plantations. 

k. F. Learned and Sons. Sawmill. *Bottomland hard- 
woods 
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tures liner boards from chestnut; 
Can 


Mt. Olive. Mississippi Forest and Park Service. Forest 
tree nursery. 15 MM slash; improved equipment. 
Laurel. Masonite Corp. Pulpmill. *Exploded wood chips; 
hardwood and pine; hardwood control; timber stand im- 
provement; plantations. 

Crosby. Crosby Lumber and Manufacturing Co. Sawmill 
*Bolt mill for manufacturing lumber from 8-foot logs; 
portable timber harvester; box and veneer mills; treating 
plant; airplane fire detection; radio control; timber stand 
improvement. 

Hattiesburg. Hercules Powder Co. Naval stores process- 
ing plant. Steam distillation of stumps. 

Brooklyn. U. S. Forest Service. Ashe Forest tree nur- 
sery. 20 MM southern pines; research in equipment and 
techniques; chemical control of weeds, rootrotand brown 
spot. Use of sawdust as soil amendment. 

Desoto National Forest. *Longleaf slash plantation; 
stump utilization; nursery and fire equipment; radio com- 
munication; general automotive equipment maintenance; 
specially designed equipment for fire-control use. Focal 
point for field trip, December 12 and 15. 

McNeil. U. S. Forest Service. McNeil Experimental For- 
est. *Management of longleaf pine with different inten- 
sities of cattle grazing. Early experiments in controlled 
burning. 

Wiggins. Newton Naval Stores. Naval stores gum pro- 
cessing plant; *selective cupping; bark chipping; chem- 
ical stimulation 

Gulfport Creosoting Co. Pole yard. 

Picayune. Crosby Naval Stores, Inc. Naval stores pro- 
cessing plant. Steam distillation of stumps. 

Perkinston. |. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. Private forest. 
*Cooperative industrial fire control; radio; airplane; fire 
crews. Selective cutting; plantations. Focal point for 
field trips, December 12 and 15 

Gulfport. Desoto National Forest. *Longleaf second 
growth; prescribed burning; naval stores; stump lifting; 
sheep damage to longleaf; slash plantings, in Savannah; 
fire fighting equipment. 

1. S$. Forest Service. Harrison Experimental Forest. 
*Silvics of young longleaf; use of fire; focal point for 
field trips, December 12 and 15 
— Naval Stores Co. Naval stores steam distillation 
plant. 

Moss Point. International Paper Co. 
tive industrial fire control; radio; 
Pine; sulphate; plantations; 


Pulpmill. *Coopera- 
airplane; fire crews. 
hardwood control. 


Oklahoma 


Woodward. Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S.D.A. 
mental forest. Plant introduction for prairie states. 
Stillwater. Oklahoma A&M College. Forestry school 
Shelterbelt and postlot experiments. 

Extension Forester bo eg ry headquarters. 
Tulsa. Flood Control Projects, S.D.A. Regional office 
Oklahoma City. State Forester Binte office. 
Norman. Oklahoma Division of Forestry. 
nursery. 15 shelterbelt species; 
Blk City. Shelterbelt Planting. Private forest. 12-year- 
old plantings about 45 feet in height. 
Mangum. Shelterbelt Planting Private forest. 
plantings off main highway. 

Wright City. Dierks Lumber and Coal Co 
*Virgin shortleaf pine; finishing plant; 
mechanized logging; private roads 
Broken Bow. Dierks Lumber and ‘ 
Hardwood mill and flooring plant 


Experi- 


Forest tree 
improved equipment 


Better 


Sawmill. 
butane trucks; 


oal Co Sawmill 


North Carolina 


Andrews. Teas Extract Co. Chestnut tannic acid. 
Coweeta. U. S. Forest Service. Experimental forest. 
*Hydrological laboratory; water resource management; 
studies in fundamental forest stream flow relations; 
relation of rainfall to water storage and yiel 
Pranklin. Nanthala National Forest. *Appalachian hard- 
wood; virgin stands; road bank fixation; wildlife man- 
agement; mountain scenery. Joyce Kilmer Memorial 
Forest. 
Brevard. Ecusta Paper Co. No pulp mill; cigarette pa- 
per; clear water direct from managed forest land. 
Sylva. Mead Corp. Pulpmill. *Semi-chemical; manufac- 
chestnut extract 
ton. Champion Paper and Fibre Co. Pulpmill. *Sul- 
phate and soda; pine and hardwoods; timber stand im- 
provement; plantations. 
Asheville. Biltmore Estate. Private forest. First forest 
school in U. S.; interesting early plantations; thinning; 
famous chateau; beautiful estate; art exhibit 

Pisgah National Forest *A ppalachian hardwood: water 
management; road bank fixation and maintenance; wild- 
life management; trout rearing station; mountain scenery; 
Linville Gorge, Mt. Mitchell. 

U. S. Forest Service, Bent Creek Experimental Forest. 
*Southern Appalachian hardwoods; rehabilitation sprout 
hardwood stands; 20-year old Asiatic chestnuts; financial 
aspects of harvesting methods. 

J. S. Forest Service. Equipment shop. General auto- 
motive equipment maintenance and special fire equipment 
development work; Morgan plow hitch. 

Southeastern Forest Experiment Station. 
headquarters. 

Pisgah Forest. Carr Lumber Co. 
hardwood flooring and lumber 


Organization 


Sawmill. Appalachian 
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Penrose. North Carolina I sion of Forestry and Parks. 
Forest tree nursery. 1 MM white pine, yellow poplar; 
soil maintenance with waste from cotton mill; improved 
equipment. 

Morganton. Henredon Furniture Industries, Inc. 
ture factory. 

Lenoir. Lenoir Chair Co. Furniture factory. 
High Point. Tomlinson, Inc. Furniture factory. 

Southern Furniture Manufacturers Association. Or- 
ganization headquarters. 

Yanceyville. Caswell Soil Conservation Service Land Use 
Areas. *Public forest. 

Durham. Duke University. School of Forestry. *Experi- 
mental forest; research in soil management; harvest cut- 
ting. 

Raleigh. North Carolina State College. School of For- 
estry. *Experimental forests; research in products. 

State Forester. State office. 

Extension Forester. State office. 

Clayton. North Carolina Division of Forestry and Parks. 
Forest tree nursery. MM southern pines; mixed hard- 
woods; soil maintenance with waste from cotton mill; 
improved equipment. 

Hoffman. North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion. *Plantings in deep sand; fish hatchery; wildlife; 
group camp. 

Blizabethtown. Bladen Lakes State Forest (North Caro- 
lina Division of Forestry). *Conversion scrub oak forest 
to pine through planting; game management; post treat- 
ing plant; organized recreation areas. 

International Paper Co. Pulpyard. *No pulp mill; 
pulpwood market for small owners and concentration 
yard Highly mechanized barge loading of pulpwood; 
Gantry crane. Same loading equipment at Wilmington 
and Jacksonville. 

Green Brothers Lumber Co. Saw mill. 

lumber. 
Wananish. North Carolina Forestry 
ganization headquarters. 
Acme. Riegel Paper Co 
constructed 
timber use. 
Wilmington. Taylor Colquitt Creosoting Co. 
ervation. 

Gulf States Creosoting Co Wood preservation. 

Southern Box and Lumber Co. *Veneer and plywood; 
Swedish gang saw; automatic core machine; hot press; 
close utilization. 

Hoffman Forest (North Carolina State College). 
forest; drainage studies; plantings; pocosin 


Furni- 


Southern pine 
Association. Or- 


Pulpmill. *Pine; sulphate; mill 
1951; plantations; integrated grazing and 


Wood pres- 


“€ 
logging. 
N 


Croatan National Forest. *Pocosin type; con- 
mn pocosin to southern pine; wildlife management; 
ribed burning for regeneration and brown spot con- 
heavy duty fire plow. 

Roanoke Rapids. Halifax Paper Co 

sulphate. 

Plymouth. WU. S. Forest Service. Frying Pan and Tide- 

water Experimental Forest. *Grazing in pond pine; switch 

cane types of tidewater; physiology and reproduction 
of switch cane 

North Carolina Pulp Co. 
timber stand improvements; plantations. 

New Holland. Mattamuskeet National Wildlife Refuge. 

*Wildlife management; waterfowl, Canada goose, swan 


Pulpmill. *Pine; 


Pulpmill. *Pine; sulphate; 


South Carolina 


State office 
School. *Planting; 


Clemson. Extension Forester. 
Clemson College. Forestry 

nings: wildlife. 

Pickens. Poinsett Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Mountain hard- 

wood elective logging; tree length logging; ultramod- 

ern mill; close mill utilization. 

| = eae Soil Conservation Service. 

Union. . 8S. Forest Service 


thin- 


Regional office. 
Calhoun Experimental For- 
est SHydrotony of Piedmont soils: littleleaf disease; ex- 
treme gullying—active and controlled. 
Rock Hill. Soil Conservation Service. 
sery. 1 MM loblolly seedlings; 
wildlife cover. 
Badgefield. International Paper Co 
mill. Pulpwood concentration market. 
ewberry. Sumter National Forest. *Piedmont loblolly- 
shortleaf hardwood; plantations; erosion control; pictur- 
esque deep gullies; littleleaf disease; wildlife manage- 


ment. 
Winnsboro. West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. No mill; 
pulpwood market and concentration yard. 
McBee. Sand Hills National Wildlife Refuge. *Wildlife 
management; deer and turkey. 
Cheraw. Sand Hills State Forest. *Selective cutting; 
timber stand improvement; conversion scrub oak to pine 
through planting; recreation. 
Columbia. Harbison State Forest. 
timber stand improvement; 
management. 

State Forester. State office. 

Forest Supervisor, U. S. Forest Service. 
headquarters. 

tesburg. White Estate. 
thinned. 


Forest tree nur- 
grasses and plants for 


Pulpwood yard. No 


*Selective cutting; 
recreation; fish and wildlife 


Organization 


Private forest. Plantings, 


*@. Sonoco Products Co. *Semi- 
chemical; hardwoods. 
St. . International Paper Co. 
concentration yard. 

Trangeburg. J. 8S. Plywood Corp. 
wood plant. 


Pulpmill. 
No mill. Pulpwood 


Large, modern ply- 





DON’T LET 
WILDFIRES @ 
DESTROY 
FUTURE 

TREE CROPS 


Yet F CUuliua 


a Tie 
GROW TREES 
ofate MOLY- Wa Bal-ay 


American forestry has grown up and come of age. 

This happened when owners, operators and wood-users discovered 
that the profitable way to provide timber to meet the nation’s mounting 
needs was to treat trees as a crop, to be grown and harvested — again 
and again. 

Today throughout the nation repeated crops of trees are being grown, 
year after year, on the same piece of land. That's self-supporting for- 
estry and it is good, sound and practical. 

This new forestry concept is the foundation for a profitable, long-range 
business for timber owners and producers, it insures a steady flow of 
wood for such essential industries as Pulp and Paper, and it makes pos- 
sible the many modern conveniences that spell better living for millions. 

These benefits will last only as long as we continue to maintain and 


improve our timber resources through good forestry practices. 


VLA P , YC ea OMPaliy 
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Wedgefield. Manchester State Forest. *Selective cutting; 
timber stand improvement; conversion scrub oak to pine 
through planting; recreation; fish and wildlife manage- 
ment, 

South Carolina Commission of Forestry. Forest tree 
nursery. 28 MM southern pine; improved equipment and 
techniques. 

Sumter. South Caroline Commission of Forestry. Fire 
control equipment development center; vehicle repair 
shop. 

Williams Furniture Co. Furniture factory. 

Conway. Dargan Lumber Co. *Modern sawmill; efficient 
mechanical layout; round log gang saw; plantations; 
selective cutting. 

Georgetown. International Paper Co. Pulpmill. *Chem- 
fibre and sulphate; pine and hardwood; large paper ma- 
chine; improved equipment and techniques in pulwood 
logging: mechanical thinning of small trees; plantations; 
hardwood control. 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. Westvaco Experi- 
mental Forest. *Management research; seed tree and 
strip cuttings for regeneration; pine seed orchard; 
mechanized equipment. 

Summerville. West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. *Me- 
chanical *orvesting; integrated utilization; intensive sil- 
viculture; plantations; aircraft fire observation. 
Charleston. West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. Pulp 
mill. *Pine; sulphate; mechanical harvesting; plantations; 
hardwood control. 

Moncks Corner. Francis Marion National Forest. *Even- 
aged longleaf and loblolly pine management; prescribed 
burning for seed-bed preparation; fuel reduction, brown 
spot control, hardwood control. 

U. 8S. Forest Service. Santee Experimental Forest. 
*Forest and farm woodland in coastal loblolly pine; 
hardwood control by chemicals and fire. 

Dorchester. Southern Railway System. *Old plantations; 
private forest. 

Miley. Lightsey Brothers Sawmill. *Selective cutting; 
timber stand improvement; close utilization; use of aerial 
photography for forest management, 

Hampton. Plywood-plastics Corp. Plywood; plastics 


Tennessee 


Memphis. FE. L. Bruce and Co. Sawmill. *Prefinished 
hardwood flooring; furniture 

Anderson-Tully Co Sawmill. *Bottomland hardwood; 
tree selection by log grade; timber stand improvement. 

Nickey Brothers. Sawmill. *Hardwood mill; fine ve- 
neers; flooring; domestic and foreign woods; Presto-log 
machine; company sponsored tree farms 

Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc. Organization head- 
quarters 

National Oak Flooring Association 
quarters. 

Samburg. Reelfoot National Wildlife Refuge 
management, waterfowl. 
Paris. National 
management, waterfowl. 
Pinson. Tennessee Division of Forestry 
nursery 10 MM pine and hardwood 
Henderson, Chickasaw State Forest. *Upland hardwood 
reclaiming severely eroded land; planting 

Lexington. Natchez Trace ate Forest. *Upland hard- 
wood; reclaiming severely eroded land; planting 
Nashville. Mead Corp. Pulpmill. Semi-chemical; hard- 
wood; chestnut. 

State Forester. Organization headquarters. State offiee 
Lebanon. Lebanon Cedar State Forest. *Red cedar man- 
agement; plantings 
Waynesboro. Timber Growers Association 
tion headquarters 
Collinwood. Hassell and Hughes Lumber Co. 
*Shortleaf and hardwood 
Columbia. Monsanto Chemical Co. Private forest. Phos- 
phate; spoil bank planting (12 years old) 

Sewanee. University of the South Forestry school. 
*Southern Appalachian cove and plateau; scenic area. 
McMinnville. Burroughs-Ross-Corville Co Handles and 
miscellaneous products; close utilization of hardwood. 
Chatt-nooga. Cartier Patten. Private forest. *Cumber- 
land hardwoods; timber stand improvement; underplant- 
ing: cost return records. 

Williams and Voris Lumber Co. 
ets: hardwood flooring. 

Tennessve Keep Green Association. State office 
Cleveland. Cherokee National Forest. *Appalachian hard- 
woods and shortleaf pine: silting from copper basin; de- 
structive fire damage (1925) plantations, white pine, red 
pine. loblolly pine; wildlife management, Russian boar; 
mountain scenery. 

Conasauga. Conasauga Lumber Co. 
chian hardwood lumber 
Harriman. Mead Corp. 
wood; chestnut 
Clinton. Tennessee Valley Authority. Forest tree nur- 
serv 20 MM white pine and other species; extractory; 
seed storage facilities. 

Norris. Tennessee Valley Authority 
ters. Nut tree culture. 
Enoxville. Extension Forester. 

Southern Extract Co. pulpmill 
wood; chestnut. 

Vestal Lumber and Manufacturing Co. 
ern hardwood mill; flooring plant 
Kingsport. Mead Corp. Pulpmill. Soda; hardwoods 


Regional head- 
Wildlife 
Wildlife Refuge Wildlife 


Tennessee 


Forest tree 


Organiza- 


Sawmill. 


Sawmill. Cedar clos- 


Sawmill. Appala- 


Puipmill. Semi-chemical; hard- 


Forest headquar- 
State office. 
Semi-chemical; hard- 


Sawmill. Mod- 


Texas 


Porth Worth. Soil Conservation Service. Regional office. 
Vernon. Soil Conservation Service. 12-year-old shelter- 
belt plantings, 75-90 feet tall, 

Shamrock. (iootch Shelterbelt Planting. Completely pat- 
terned 620-acre farm. 

Douglassville. McWhorter Brothers. 
and cattle raising. 

Marshall. W. P. Lane. *Planted slash pine, 11 years. 
Maydell. Fairchild State Forest. *Old growth shortleaf; 
reproduction studies; controlled fire for brush control. 
Rusk. M. B. Ellis. *Timber stand improvement. 

Alto. Texas Forest Service. Forest tree nursery. 20 MM 
southern pines; improved equipment. 

Macogdoches. U. S. Forest Service. Experimental forest 
*Shortleaf-loblolly-hardwoods; shelterwood vs. selection 
management; timber stand improvement. 

Stephen F. Austin, State Teachers College. 
school 
Crockett. Davy Crockett National Forest. *Loblolly- 
shortleaf-hardwood; demonstration plots; prescribed burn- 
ing, outstanding financial returns. 

Lufkin. Angelina National Forest. *Longleaf-slash; pre- 
scribed burning; plantations; automotive equipment shop 
Texas Forest Service. Forest Products Laboratory 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc. Pulpmill. *Newsprint; 

pine; groundwood and suiphate, 

Angelina County Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Ultramodern 
power plant; outdoor boiler; hardwood control; planta- 
tions. 

Texas Forestry Association. State office. 

Diboll. Southern Pine Lumber Co. Sawmill. *Pine and 
hardwood; modernized mill and town; treating plant: 
box factory; close utilization; high level sorting; auto- 
matic sorter and desorter; laminated 2 x 4s. 
College Station. State Forester. State office 

Extension Forester. State office. 

Huntsville. San Jacinto Experimental Forest. *Various 

harvest cuts in shortleaf loblolly. 

Jasper. Southwestern Settlement and Development Co 

*Planting, fencing against hogs; integrated utilization 
R. R. Childers. Private Forest. *Timber stand improve- 


*Timber growing 


Forestry 


ent. 

Kurth Lumber Co. Saw mill. *Modern mill; loblolly- 
shortleaf-hardwood 
Kirbyville. E. 0. Siecke State Forest. *25-year-old slash 
pine plantation; improvement cutting; controlled burning 
for brush control 
Conroe. Jones Sitate Forest. *Loblolly, shortleaf; plant- 
ing; chemical hardwood control 
Liberty. Victor, Suneson, Texas Forest Service 
sive areas of pine killed by bark beetle 
Houston. Kirby Lumber Co Saw mill 
aerial photography in management 
Pasadena. Champion Paper and Fibre Co Pulpmill 
*Ground wood and sulphate; pine and hardwood; planta- 
tions; hardwood control. 


Exten- 


*Plantations; 


Virginia 


University of Virginia 


Charlottesville. School of For- 
estry. 

State Forester. State office. 
West Point. Chesapeake Corp. of Virginia 
*Pine, sulphate; bulldozing for hardwood contr 
tions 
Covington. West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co 
mill. *Sulphate; pine and hardwoods 
Big Island. National Container Corp, of Virginia 
mill. *Semi-chemical; hardwood 
Buena Vista. Columbian Paper Co. 
hardwood 

Piedmont Paper Products Co., Ine 
hardwood 
Richmond. 


Pulpmill 
; planta- 


Pulp- 
Pulp- 


Pulpmill Soda; 


Pulpmill Soda; 


National Park Service tegional office 
Virginia Forests, Inc. State office 
Hopewell. Continental Can Company, Ine Pulpmill 
*Pine; sulphate; bulldozing for hardwood control; pine 
underplanting in hardwoods. 
Lynchburg. Mead Corp. Pulpmill. 
hardwoods; chestnut extract plant. 
Roanoke. Jefferson Nationa! Forest. *Appalachian hard- 
wood; shortleaf pine; Virginia pine; mountain scenery 
Toms Creek. Virginia Iron Coal and Coke Co Spoil 
bank plantations 
Blacksburg. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
instruction. 
Extension Forester. State office 
Jarratt. Southern Johns-Manville Products Corp Pulp- 
mill. *Ground wood; pine and hardwood; hardwood con- 
trol; plantations. 
Pranklin. U.S. Forest Service 3igwoods Experimental 
Forest. *Loblolly pine in tidewater; regeneration follow- 
ing harvest cut; stimulation seed production; forecasting 
cone crop; seed bed preparation; mechanical hardwood 
control; 6 log 35” loblolly pines 
Camp Manufacturing Co. Pulpmill. *Pine; sulphate; 
pulpmill; Orrmell log barker and chipper; sawmill; clear 
eutting in strips; shelter wood; selective cutting: disc- 
ing for hardwood control: other management studies 
Bristol. Charles A Schieren Co. Pulpmill. Semi- 
chemical; hardwood; chestnut 
Columbian Paper Co. Pulpmill 


*Semi-chemical; 


Forestry 


Soda; hardwood 








WiLuiaM J. Brown 


William J. Brown, assistant chief 
forester of the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Neenah, Wisc., has been nominated 
as a candidate for election to the Coun- 
cil. He is a former chairman of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section. 


(Continued from page 814) 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Washington Section.) 

Prank H. Kaufert, School of For- 
estry, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, Minn. (Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley Section.) 

C. Otte Lindh, U. S. Forest Ser 
vice, Post Office Building Albuquer- 
que, N. M. (Southwestern Section.) 

Gordon D. Marcekworth, College of 
Forestry, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. (Puget Sound See 
tion.) 

Richard E. MeArdle, Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. (Washington Sec- 


tion.) 

R. Vance Miles, Gulf States Paper 
Corporation, Tuscaloosa, Ala. (Seuth- 
eastern Section.) 

Harold S. Newins, Gainesville, Fla. 
(Southeastern Section.) 

George R. Phillips, Office of the 
Secretary, U. S. Department of Agri- 
eulture, Washington 25, D. C. (Wash- 
ington Section.) 

Earl Porter, Southern Kraft Divi- 
sion, International Paper Company, 
Mobile 9, Ala. (Gulf States Section.) 


J. WaiIrney FLloyp 

J. Whitney Floyd, head of the De- 
partment of Forestry in the School of 
Forest, Range, and Wildlife Manage- 
ment at Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan, has been nominated as a 
candidate for election to the Society 
Council. 

Photographs of other candidates have 
appeared in previous issues of the 
JournNAL. To be counted, ballots must 
be returned to the Society office by 
November 30, 1951. 
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We can supply | 
your needs 


Professional Supplies 
for 


Foresters, Timber 
Growers, Outdoor People 


Mail Orders Invited 
Write for Catalog 


JIM CRAIG SUPPLY SERVICE 
Leavell Woods Station, 
JACKSON, MISS. 


JAMES W. CRAIG, 
Consulting Forester, Owner 
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FOR XMAS TREES AND FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety 
Seedlings and Transplants 
Write for Price List 

crest Evergreen Nurseries 
P. OU. Box. 643, Johnstown, Pa. 
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Mechanical Tree Planter 


Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 











More PANAMA pumps have keen sold for use 
on Tank Trucks in the Control and Suppression 
of Forest Fires than all other makes combined. 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 
HATTIESBURG 


USA 


MISSISSIPPI 

















| GREETINGS TO THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
| FORESTERS ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 


dist ANNUAL MEETING 


The National Lumber Manufacturers Association and its affiliated Timber 
Engineering Company extend their best wishes to you for a very successful 
annual meeting at Biloxi. 


Through a progressive evolution, America’s forest industries today repre- 
sent a new era of forest economy. Revolutionary progress in forestry prac- 
tices combined with tremendous technological advances have changed our 
once migratory industry into one which provides sustained opportunities 
for employment, and permanent industries and communities. Continued 
progress along these lines throughout the nation now gives assurance of 
forests adequate to meet our country’s future requirement of forest products. 


Today, the forest industries of the United States employ more than 4,400 
college-trained foresters. The ever-increasing employment of professionally 
trained foresters assures valuable assistance in the eternal perpeiuation and 


wise use of our nation’s forests. 





TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
and 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


A Federation of Associations of Lumber Manufacturers including: 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
HARDWOOD DIMENSION MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


HARDWOOD PLYWOOD INSTITUTE 
MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
NORTHEASTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHERN HARDWOOD PRODUCERS, INC. 

SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
THE VENEER ASSOCIATION 
WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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Perry A. Thompson, 12 Elkin Court, 


San Rafael, Calif. (Northern Calli- 
fornia Section.) 

Ruthford H Westveld, Depart- 
ment of Forestry, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. (Ozark Section.) 

Robert K. Winters, Central States 
Forest Experiment Station, Qld Fed- 
eral Building, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
(Central States Section.) 

Ernest Wohletz, School of Forestry, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
(Inland Empire Section.) 


Electoral Board 
Selects Fellows 


When nominations closed on Octo- 
ber 8, the Members listed below had 
been named as candidates for election 
to the grade of Fellow, the Society's 
highest membership distinetion. 

An electoral board composed of 
present Fellows and Council mem 
bers will announce on December 1, 
1951 the names of eandidates ad- 
vanced to the grade of Fellow. At 
present there are 54 Fellows and 9 
other Council members, a total of 63. 


FOR YOUR 


OPTICAL 
SQUARES 


The Optical Square is a handy tool 
for checking on location, 

for alignment, and for laying out 
right angles. Speedily used as a 
hand level, it has an accuracy in 
leveling of 1 inch in 200 feet. 

The instrument is available in 
single and double prisms. 


For further detailed information on the operation and use of 
Optical Squares call or write for Booklet JF II. 


Complete repair and servicing facilities by factory specialists. 


HENRY WILD SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


SUPPLY CO. of AMERICA, INC. 


26 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y 


Pentagonal Prisms or Optical 
Squares, the size of a plumb 
bob and the weight of a 
jack knife,can be kept on 
your watch chain. 


Fellow candidates must receive an 
affirmative vote of half or more of the 
total votes cast by the electoral board, 
to be elected. 

Eleven of the 31 candidates nomi- 
nated in 1949 were elected. 


Fellow Nominees 


John H. Allison, St. Paul, Mina. 
Reed W. Bailey, Ogden, Utah. 
Nelson C. Brown, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Klias T. Clark, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles S. R. Cowan, Seattle, Wash. 
Hugh Curran, Caracas, Venezuela. 
Walter J. Damtoft, Canton, N. C 
Elwood L. Demmon, Asheville, N. C. 
James F. Dubuar, Wanakena, N. Y. 
James C. Evenden, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho. 
C. L. Forsling, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Emanuel Fritz, Berkeley, Calif. 
Cedric H. Guise, Ithaca, N. Y. 
I. T. Haig, Rome, Italy 
J. Alfred Hall, Madison, Wis. 
Verne L. Harper, Washington, D. C. 
3. Frank Heintzleman, Juneau, Alaska 
J. V. Hofmann, Raleigh, N. C. 
Walter H. Horning, Washington, D. C. 
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George M. Hunt, Madison, Wis. 
Leo A. Isaae, Portland, Ore. 

Joseph C. Kircher, Mount Dora, Fla. 
Edward I. Kotok, Santiago, Chile 
Charles J. Kraebel, Berkeley, Calif. 
Myron E. Krueger, Berkeley, Calif. 
Woodbridge Metealf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Fred W. Morrell, Washington, D. C. 
DeWitt Nelson, Sacramento, Calif. 
Harold S. Newins, Gainesville, Fla. 
Jay H. Price, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Arthur W. Sampson, Berkeley, Calif. 
Hardy L. Shirley, Syracuse, N. Y. 
E. A. Sterling, Montrose, Pa. 
Arthur T. Upson, Tueson, Ariz. 


Section Delegates 
Compare Notes 
When the official delegates of the 
21 Sections meet jointly with the 
Council in December they will have 
the opportunity to compare notes on 
Section administration, particularly 
the planning and conduct of meetings. 
The session will be from 2 to 5 p.m., 
December 12, at the Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
Most Sections already have selected 
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CONTINUOUS OPERATION— 


By adopting progressively improv- 
ing techniques in forest manage- 
ment, logging and milling practices 
we have established our operations 
on a continuous production basis 
with an average annual output of 
30,000,000 board feet. 


Our selective logging is planned to 
maintain our lands in_ perpetual, 
full production of good timber. 
Our milling and sales programs are 
teamed to utilize fully, through 
conversion 
lumber and lumber products, our 
mixed species of Ponderosa Pine, 
Sugar Pine, Douglas Fir, White Fir 
and Incense Cedar. 


CRANE MILLS 


CORNING, CALIFORNIA 


to well manufactured 
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Bark From A Fir Tree 
Helps Drill Oil Wells . 


Utilization of all of the forest crop .. . that’s one of today’s biggest problems in 
the forest industry. However, much progress is being made in this direction. Look at 
Douglas fir bark. People once thought it was valueless. Yet, today, Douglas fir 
bark products are widely used in industry. On the. nation’s oilfields, oil-well drillers 
use Weyerhaeuser bark products to condition and stop the loss of valuable “drilling 


muds,” which are circulated in oil wells while drilling is underway. Elsewhere, in 


other industries, Weyerhaeuser bark products (khown as Silvacons) are used in 
moulding compounds, composition flooring and adhesives . . . and as soil and insecti- 
cide conditioners. Development of these bark products marks another step toward 
complete utilization of all of the forest crop. 


WEYERHAEUSER 
TIMBER COMPANY 








RO 


delegates to the Society and 


it is expected that official representa 


meeting 


tives from all Sections will be present. 
Member DeWitt Nelson, 


assisted by a panel of experts in the 


Couneil 


various phases of “meeting mechan- 
ics,” will lead the delegates’ discussion 
their 


expect to 


of the topic. Through sharing 


experiences, the delegates 
return to their Sections with new and 
better ideas for making their meetings 
and field trips of even greater worth 
to their members 

At a morning meeting, the Section 
delegates will discuss working relation- 
ships with the Society office and de- 
termine which additional subjects, if 
any, should be with the 
Couneil that 


discussed 


afternoon. 


Members Discuss 

Eligibility Rules 
Members attending the annual So- 
Biloxi, Miss. will 
have an opportunity to express them- 


ciety meeting at 


selves regarding educational require- 
ments for membership in the Society, 
according to Couneil Member Richard 
Ek. MeArdle. Dr. MeArdle will be the 
moderator on a panel to discuss the 
means of determining which curricula 
at institutions aceredited to offer pro- 
fessional forestry instruction qualify 
graduates for immediate voting mem- 
bership in the Discussion 
from the floor will follow ten-minute 


Society. 


presentations by the panel members: 
Bethel, 
Rishell, 


James S. 
Carl A. 
Kaufert. 


Diseussion ot 


Krueger, 


Frank H. 


Myron 
and 

this subject will be 
during the Society Affairs session on 
Thursday December 13, 
1951. Charles F. 
Evans considers this subject a 
the 


scope ot 


afternoon, 
Society President 
vital 
basis for de 


one beeause it is 


termining the activities to 
receive major emphasis by the Society 
in the work. 

As a preliminary to the diseussion 


conduct of its 


during the Society Affairs session at 
the Biloxi 


statements relating to the eligibility 


meeting, a number of 
of wood utilization majors for voting 
membership, the provisions of Bylaw 
5, specialized curricula, and tree for- 
estry versus land 


forest administra 


tion have been published in the April, 
May, August and September JourNna.s. 
letter 
W. M. Harlow to Myron Krueger and 
Mr. Krueger's reply. 


Below are published a from 


September 19, 1951 
Krueger: 


read 


Dear Professor 


I have just your letter in the 


JOURNAL OF Forestry. [n the 
sentence you have the 
‘*immediately 
graduation.’’ The implication is 
graduates from non-aceredited curricula 
may become eligible for membership 
after they have had sufficient ‘‘ex 
perience’’ in ‘‘forestry work.’’ 

From your letter of June 19, it ap 
pears that you would not be willing to 
of the 


August 
first 
three 


following 
following 
that 


words, 


include as forestry work several 
types of experience allowed on page & 
of the Society’s Constitution. Since you 
have stated, ‘‘On the other hand, if the 
membership decides to go along with 
these standards, then eventually the So 
ciety must amend its constitution with 
particular reference to the definition of 
forestry page 8.’", it 
seems to me that before the Boloxi meet 
ing, the membership of the Society should 
understand that the status quo 
will result in a drastic amendment to the 
Constitution. I also feel that the mem 
bership should understand that you and 
others of like mind are in the process of 


work as given on 


clearly 


ehanging the Society of American Forest 
ers to a Society of Silviculture and Forest 
since in letter of 
defined forestry as ‘‘ the 
science and art of managing timber lands 
for the production of crops of timber.’ 


Management, your 


June 6 you 


I am wondering whether you would 
be willing to prepare a letter setting 
forth these two points for publication in 
the JourNAL. If not, would you be will 
ing to have this letter of mine appear 
in the JourNAL? I should much rather 
have take the lead since I have 
already spoken my piece. I feel quite 
strongly that these two points should be 
made perfectly clear in advance of any 
annual meeting. 


you 


discussion at the 

It goes without saying I shall be most 
happy to hear from you. 

W. M. Harlow, 

Wood Technology, Col 

State University of 


Department of 
of Fore stru, 
York. 


lege 
Veu 
September 18, 1951 


Dear Professor Harlow: 


In your letter of September 10, 1951 
vou have raised two very important ques 
tions with reference to curricula qualify 
ing for membership in the Society of 
American Foresters. I shall first give 
brief, direct answers to the two questions 
However, to provide worth-while answers 
I find it add 
plemental 

Question 1: non 
accredited curricula may become eiigible 
for membership after they have hed suf 
ficient ‘experience’ in ‘forestry Work’? 
Answer: Yes. 

Question 2. 
sult in a 


necessary to some sup 
diseussion. 


‘*Graduates from 


‘*The status quo will re 
drastic amendment to the 
constitution?’’ Answer: In my opinion 
no amendment is required to either the 
Constitution or the by-laws. 

May I first correct a misstatement in 
your letter? You use the term ‘‘non 
accredited curricula.’’ In designating 
certain curricula as not qualifying gradu- 
ates therefrom for election to the Society 
immediately following graduation there 
was no intention on the part of the 
Accrediting Committee to consider these 
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curricula as ‘‘not aceredited.’’ lather 
the Committee them as pot 
forestry curricula in the usual accepted 
meaning of forestry. I am sure that all 
members of the Committee would cor 
sider these specialized curricula ag bet 
ter adapted to the intendea 
than they would be were they to have the 
course requirement to qualify graduates 
election to the Society. 
The question of accrediting is something 
that should be passed upon by indi 
viduals who are fully qualified in the 
several specialized fields. 


considered 


purposes 


for immediate 


Over the have been 


ing ‘‘specialists’’ 


years we accept 
for membership in the 
Society. At first there was nothing incon 
sistent in this policy 
eases the special training had been super 
standard 
It is only during the past few 


because in most 


imposed on a forestry cur 
riculum. 
years that we have become aware of the 
fact that the demands for these special 
ized fields forced a 
deletion of courses con 
sidered to be essential in the training of 
a professional forester. We found our 
selves in the inconsistent position of ac 
cepting graduates of these highly special 
ized curricula if they happened to have 
graduated from an accredited forestry 
school and of denying membership to 
graduates of a sound, standard forestry 
curriculum connected with a school that 
had not yet been accredited. Therefore, 
there are a considerable number of us 
who are not ‘‘in the process of changing 
the Society of American Foresters to a 
Society of Silviculture and Forest Man 
agement,’’ but who fear that the Society 
of American Foresters is becoming a 
Society of Wildland Management and 
Wildland Products. 


have of necessity 


many of the 


Yes, I am one of those individuals 
who believes that forestry is ‘‘the science 
and art of managing timberlands for 
the production of crops of timber.’’ 
Naturally, I view the Society as  >eing 
essentially dedicated to this objective. 
However, I am willing to admit tat in 
our past membership policy we have lost 
sight of this objective largely because of 
the gradual development of certain cur 
ricula away from forestry and toward a 
high degree of specialization. Therefore 
in setting ourselves straight in the pres 
ent situation we apply our mem 
bership policy over a transition period of 
probably not less than ten years. Actui] 
ly, we cannot call this a change in policy 
at all, if we are to take the Constitution 
and bylaws as criteria. Membership, along 
the line of the definition of forestry given 
above, seems pretty clearly indicated in 
Article III of the Constitution. Then, 
too, for those who start up the member 
ship ladder at the Affiliate grade there is 
emphasis on the point that the ‘‘eandi 
dates shall be regularly engaged in 
growing forests or regularly 
utilization 
relation to the growing of 
forest ecrops,’’ in Bylaw 4b. It is only 
with regard to advancement to the 
MEMBER grade in Bylaw 6 that we 
find a broader statement of the fields in 
which the candidate may be employed, at 
the time of advancement. During the 
transition period J would be perfectly 
willing to use these as fields of experience 


must 


engaged in those phases of 


having a 








How to keep your lumber bright 





PERMATOX 10-S DIPPING VAT 


KINGSTREE LBR. & MFG. CO. 
Jericho, S. C. 


Dips timbers up to 24 in. square, 42 ft. long. 





Handles million board feet per week. 








Kingstree uses Permatox to prevent sap stain and mold 


@ No matter how large or small your mill may be, 
you'll find it a paying proposition to dip your lumber in 
Permatox 10-S. It positively controls stain, mold and 
decay in lumber during air seasoning. Treatment costs 
only a few cents per thousand. Dipping equipment is 
inexpensive and easy to build . . . and very little labor is 
required in treating. Permatox 10-S is equally effective 
on softwoods and hardwoods. 

Large mills, concentration yards and small mills 
throughout the United States and Canada have used 


this effective treatment for years. Users say their bright 
lumber, treated with Permatox 10-S, brings higher prices 
. eliminates complaints due to stain and mold. 

In addition to preventing sap stain, mold and de- 
cay, Permatox 10-S mixed with Chapman Ambrocide 
protects lumber against the attack of ambrosia beetles 
and other insects. 

Write for literature: New Bulletin 51-S contains 
many helpful suggestions on preventing stain, mold and 
insect attack in lumber and logs. 


CHAPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Hlinois 
Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland 5, Oregon 
DERMON BUILDING, MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


PERMATOX 10-S 


Prevents both sap stain and mold, in freshly cut hardwoods and softwoods 








WANTED! 
You 


To join the thousands 
of satisfied foresters, 
lumbermen, and others 
who depend on JIM 
CRAIG for 
supply of high quality 


prompt 


professional equip- 
ment. 


Write for Catalog 


JIM CRAIG SUPPLY 
SERVICE 


Leavell Woods Station 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
JAMES W. CRAIG 


Consulting Forester—Owner 


See Our Ads in the Journal 














TREEP 


THE ONLY TREE PLANTING SLED 


TREEP is the only tree planting 


machine especially designed for 
steep hills and stony soils. Where 
the going is tough use TREEP. 
Unequalled for rough ground. 
For circular write: 


TreeP 


P. O. Box 163 


Syracuse 10, W. ¥. 








See WOODBOSS 


FOR LIGHTWEIGHT 
RIGHT PRICE / 
POWER SAWS 9 


WOODEBOSS, Inc. 


1800 S. E. Union Ave., Portiand 14, Oregon 


ONE-TWO MAN REDHEAD 


for advancement from the Affiliate grade. 
It seems thoroughly logical, however, that 
if the members view forestry as ‘‘ grow 
ing crops of timber’’ there will be more 
and more emphasis on this point as the 
transition period progresses. 

The members of the Society have 
every right to define forestry along much 
broader lines if they so wish; lines that 
could inelude range managers, logging 
engineers, wildlife managers, recreation 
specialists and products specialists. Of 
necessity, this would mean that we view 
forestry as merely a broad field of 
activity somewhat analogous to agricul 
ture. We could not call it a profession 
because it would not have any of the 
ttributes of a profession. Therefore, 
we would have no right to continue to 
call the Society a professional society. 
Also, in my opinion, a decision to build 
this sort of a Society is the one that 
would eall for a ‘‘drastie amendment 
to the constitution.’’ 

I welcome such questions as you have 
raised. They give raise to discussions 
which should bring into sharp focus what 
we want the Society of American Forest 
ers to be. IT hope that in the discussions 
at the annual meeting in Biloxi even 
more questions will be brought up to 
elarify our thinking. It is rather dis 
couraging to me that so far the dis 
eussion has been confined so largely to 
those of us who are teachers. The sub 
ject should be of the most acute interest 
to all members of the Society. 

For the foregoing I am sure you are 
aware that I shall be most happy to see 
both of these letters appear in the 
JOURNAL prior to the Biloxi meeting if 
they will make any contribution to 
stimulating the thinking and discussion 
on the part of the whole membership. 

Myron Krurcer, Chairman, 


Committee on Accrediting. 


Ranger School Omitted 


Inadvertently omitted from the list 
of ranger schools published on page 
672 of the September 1951 JournaL 
was the State Forest Ranger School 
of the University of Florida at Lake 
City, Fla. Eugene W. Gemmer is the 
school’s acting superintendent. 
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Fellow Election Plan 
Called Undemocratic 


Dear Henry Clepper: 

For several months, the Society Affairs 
Section of the JouRNAL has had articles 
requesting the nomination of candidates 
as Fellows. This matter was discussed 
at the May meeting of the Central 
Rocky Mountain Section held at Estes 
Park. No nominations were made by the 
Section and there seemed to be an air 
of indifference to the proposal. I have 
tried to analyze the reasons for this and 
have reached the following conclusion: 

Since the election of Fellows was taken 
away from the members and the re 
sponsibility has been placed upon the 
Council and Fellows, there has been 
little interest in their election by the 
membership at large. The attitude seems 
to be that since members cannot vote 
for Fellows, why should they bother to 
prepare petitions and go to the trouble 
of circulating them for the necessary 
signatures. 

There are some exceptions to that, as 
in case; of state or regional offices, for 
estry schools, ete., some one will take 
the responsibility for the necessary action 
to nominate his chief. I do not condemn 
that procedure, but IT feel that the pres 
ent procedure for electing Fellows has 
taken away any interest or concern in 
this matter on the part of the ‘‘common 
garden variety’’ of member. 

The indifference of the ordinary mem 
ber has been inereased by the elimina 
tion of the slight distinction that mem 
bers of five, ten, twenty, thirty years 
(thirty-six in my case) have had in the 
past. Members [of proven competence | 
no longer have the honor of having the 
word ‘‘Senior’’ before their grade des 
ignation. Their work and experience in 
the field of forestry and their activity 
in the Society either in a Section or in 
the national organization, might well 
entitle them to such distinction as the 
word ‘‘Senior’’ may give. 

Members engaged in educational work 
or those applying for new positions tell 
me that this one word makes quite a 
difference in their standing professional 
ly or in the consideration given to their 
applications. 

I am told that the present rules for 
the election of Fellows were adopted be 
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TIMBER MARKING PAINT 
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Still available for immediate shipment, 
both paste and ready mixed. Write for 
prices and literature. Order direct from 
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occupy a key position in the field of wood utilization 
Much of the progress to date can be credited to your pro- 
fession. Through your efforts the application of sound forest 
management techniques can point the way to an even 
greater utiliziation of the American commercial forest crop 


RAYONIER 
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And man will benefit. 

The more than three million walnuts planted 
each year will assure our country that one 
of the world’s most beautiful and useful 
woods will never vanish. We are thankful 
that we have been able to play a small part 
in this project of the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Customers Expect 
More From STEM 
and They Get It 


Chester B. Stem, Inc. 


250 Grant Line Road 
New Albany, Indiana 


American Walnut . . . Avodire ... Hard Maple . . . White Ash . . . Yellow 
hese higher grades of Poplar .. . Cherry . . . Indiana Soft Textured White and Red Oak ... 
VENEER and LUMBER Butternut . . . Prima Vera . . . Honduras and African Mahogany . . - 
Dibiniadl: cd debcile it olf Kinds Knotty Pine . . . Sapeli . . . Special logs for special places . . . lumber 

from modern dry kilns. 
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cause the membership at large took 
little interest in such elections and some 
eandidates failed to receive affirmative 
votes from at least half of the members. 
Well, on that point, if I recall correctly, 
scarcely half the members voted on some 
important referendums that have 
been presented to us during the past 
several years, 

Also I am told that another reason 
for requiring election of Fellows by the 
Council and Fellows to insure that 
candidates are elected beeause of their 
outstanding achievement and not because 
of their popularity or wide acquaintance 
ship. Well, on that score, if you will 
look over the list of Fellows elected in 
years past by the membership at large 
I think you will find that they followed 
that principle pretty well. I cite two 
names only, both members deceased, as 
evidence that members are qualified 
award this distinetion—Gus Pearson and 
Carlos G. Bates. These men were forest 
ers and scientists of distinction and not 
widely known except in their own see 
tions. 

I am not familiar with 
used by other professional in 
the election of Fellows, but to 
me that this matter is worthy of further 
study. Our present procedure not 
democratic; it has resulted in indifference 
among the ordinary membership in 
awarding the honor of Fellowship. I 
am certain that members entitled to this 
honor have not been recognized because 
of the feeling among those who know 
them that it is a matter which will be 
taken care of by those in the upper 
level. As evidences of this belief I 
the names of Dr. J. Lee Dean, recently 
deceased, who by virtue of his work in 
the educational field was entitled to this 
recognition. 

I have just discovered in my file the 
list of Fellows sent out to the member 
ship for balloting on November 3, 1941. 
It has the names of three sponsored by 
the Central Rocky Mountain Section. 
Soon thereafter the election procedure 
was changed and I do not recall that our 
Section has nominated any candidates 
for Fellow then. 

Fellow members, what has been your 
experience and what are your comments 
on the foregoing? 


very 


is 


t 
to 


the method 
societies 


it seems 


1s 


cite 


since 


R. JOHNSON 
Denver, Colo. 
Constructive comments regarding either 
the procedure for Fellows or 
the membership grade to be 
applied of 
proven 


Editor. 


H. H. Chapman Asks 
“What Is The Issue?” 


In certain of the discussions published 
in the Journal of Forestry for May 1951 
(Panshin, p.380; Krueger, p.381), the 
question at issue concerning the exclusion 
of curricula in wood utilization is tied 
in with that of broadening the basis of 
membership to inelude curricula in wild 
life management, grazing, and recrea 
tion. In a previous referendum (JOURNAL, 
January 1950, p. 56) the membership 
voted to exclude this latter group of 
specialized curricula, as the basis of 
Junior membership, by a vote of 2036 
to 1506. The general basis of this de 


FRED 


electing 
designation 


to professional foresters 


competence are welcomed 


cision was that these subjects constituted 
the basis for separate and distinct pro 
fessions, two of which at least, wild 
life and grazing, already had their own 
professional societies. 

In the opinion of the writer, the ques 
tion of ineluding curricula in wood tech 
nology with this other group, and ex 
eluding graduates in these subjects from 
Junior membership, should be kept 
entirely distinct from the previous de 
cision, and treated solely on its own 
merits. , 

Although discussion 
adoption of more recent 
(JOURNAL, January 1951, p. 
which the members approved of the stu 
dent grade, the constitutional changes 
then voted retained the former clauses 
specifying that Junior members shall. be 


preceded the 
referendum 
56-57) by 


* 
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graduates ‘‘of a school’’ (not a ecur- 
riculum) ‘‘of forestry approved by the 
Council (Article IV, See. 2),’’ with pro 
visions for admitting men not so quali 
fied. 

In the JouRNAL for August 1950, pp. 
367-368, it was stated that on the adop 
tion of the general referendum, which 
in itself contained no mention of the 
proposed substitution of curricula for 
schools as the basis of Junior member 
ship, certain proposed bylaws adepted 
by the Council would then become ef 
fective. In proposed bylaw No. 5 was 
contained the proposals for adopting 30 
semester credits covering silviculture, 
management and mensuration, econom 
ics, and protection, as minimum require 
ments for immediate admission to this 
grade on graduation. (The qualification 
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In this fortunate land, generously endowed with 


all the wealth and resources to make a 


great and prosperous nation, one of Nature’s gifts 


stands out above all the rest. America’s forests, 


sensibly harvested by man, are a continuing, 


ever-increasing source of products for his 


varied needs. Truly, America’s forests 
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STOP THAT FIRE 
RANGER PAL JR. FIRE PLOW 


Pal Junior fire plow is a hand or hydraulic lift middie - buster 


The Ranger 
onnection built of 1” cast steel T-beam 


pulter ar lises. Drawbar 
roller bearing assembly with grease seal mounted ahead 


1 
walter 
1 capable of cutting large underground 


ed steel middle-vuster 
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sod over and out 


harrow disc 
ind the middle-buster wing which turns the 
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Depth of pl 
foot earth line and 
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wf light equipment, Ford type tractor, jeep or 


two spool 
can be drawn by any piece 
and sturdy for ease in handling and reduced 
maintenance sts Tested and proven by Louisiana Forestry Commission 
Made by makers of Ranger Pal Fire Plow. Not designed to supersede the 
Ranger Pal but adapted for lighter equipment Mass production price at 


$385.00 each, fob. shop. Workmanship guaranteed 


power wagon. Built compact 
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TREE PLANTER 








. Adapted to all tractors with 3-point lift: 
Ford, Ferguson, Oliver HG (a track-tractor). 

. Will plant on curves, on the contour and on 
steep slopes. 

. Safe—can’t upset unless the tractor does. 

. Subsoiler point lossens and lifts soil. Allows 
better root spread and better packing. 

. Easily transportable—raise with power lift 
and drive away. 

. Install step-down transmission and plant 
multiflora rose close as 8” apart in the row. 

. Scalping attachments for $25 extra. 

. Heeling wheels on individual springs for bet- 
ter heeling. 

. Satisfaction guaranteed $345 FOB Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 

. Husky, not a light planter. Weighs approxi- 
mately 600 lbs.—a lot of weight in a small 
space. 


For further information and close-up photos write 


ROOTSPRED 
318 N. Market St., Frederick, Md. 
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that candidates not having these require 
ments at this time could later be ad 
mitted on demonstrating their acquisition 
of these basic qualifications is beside the 
point.) Yet nowhere in the referendum 
of December 1950, six months after 
ward, is any mention made of this pro 
posed change in the bylaws in the 
material submitted for voting. By impli 
cation only, the members in approving 
the Student grade, and its necessary con 
stitutional changes, were also approving 
the Council’s intention to classify cur 
ricula in wood technology and utilization 
with the previously rejected specialized 
eurricula in wildlife, grazing, and recrea 
tion. In order to upon and reject 
the Council’s preposal on curricula in 
wood technology, the members would 
have had to vote against the proposed 
acceptance of the grade of Student mem 
ber. They had no opportunity to vote 
for or against proposed new bylaw 5, 
whose contents had nothing to do with 
the proposed constitutional amendments 
to Article IV which, as stated, retained 
the wording ‘‘graduates of a 


pass 


school of 


forestry’’ for Junior members, not 
‘“graduates of a curriculum approved by 
the Council.’’ 
sidered that it was aeting wholly within 
its constitutional powers in proposing to 


bylaw 5 


The Couneil, in fact, con 


amend 
for Junior 
minimum requirements for 
taught, and 
Junior membership on curricula as dis 
tinguished 
hence the 


covering qualifications 
imposing 
curricula 
qualifications for 


membership, by 
basing 


from schools as a_ whole; 


notice of intended action in 


this respect was all that the members 
were furnished. 

This in fact was the position econ 
sistently taken by the writer during his 
service as Chairman of the Committee 
on Accrediting Schools of Furestry, from 
1935 to 1947, a position st.ted in by 
law 5, Junior membership grade Class A, 
which says, ‘‘Graduates of approved cur 
ricula in institutions accredited by the 
Council of the Society of American For 
esters shall be eligible tur election to 
the Junior Member grade on the endorse 
ment of three voting members.’’ 

This assertion of authority for the 
Council to base requirements on curricula 
within schools and not solely and com 
prehensively on a blanket aecrediting of 
a school, was the position taken by me 
as President, and approved by the Coun 
cil, and was stated in the JOURNAL oF 
Forestry 34: 342 (1936) and 35: 46 
(1937). In S.A.F. Affairs, January 
1937, p. 4, Annual Report of the Presi 
dent, the problem of applying this de 
cision to the schools was discussed. In 
the JOURNAL OF Forestry 35: 43 (1937) 
a tentative set-up for minimum required 
credits was stated (totalling 42). In 
JOURNAL OF ForESTRY 35: 345 (1937) 
the problem of specialization versus pro 
fessional adequacy was discussed. 

In my final report as Chairman of the 
Committee on Accrediting, published in 
the Proceedings of the SAF meeting for 
1947, pp. 8-24, I endeavored to analyze 
the problem presented by the practice, 
in a four-year curriculum, of specializing 
in these subjects to the exelusion of 
many of the courses which have general 
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ly been considered necessary to give a 
technical forester the desired coverage in 
management, economics, silviculture, and 
forest protection. In several previous 
articles the idea was emphasized that 
a fifth year, devoted to specialization, 
would enable the student to acquire the 
basie instruction in the five fields of 
technical forestry, namely, silviculture, 
management, economies, protection, and 
utilization, a task which was difficult if 
not impossible in a 4-year course with 
about 2 years plus one summer term 
for technical forestry subjects. 

The interpretation of the Constitution 
by the Council as above indicated, to 
apply to curricula within schools, met 
with vigorous opposition from the schools, 
on the basis that minimum standards 
would tend to freeze development of 
instruction into a cut and dried pattern, 
and that the, future trend of evolution 
in instruction should not thereby be 
handicapped. With the one exception of 
a curriculum in pulp and paper making 
at the New York State College of Forest 
ry, whose graduates were ruled out as 
a precedent in 1938, the Council, with 
out relinquishing its position as to au 
thority, took no further action to clarify 
and determine the problem of curricula 
until 1950 at the time of the last ae 
crediting of schools. 

Actually, this authority to accredit 
curricula within schools rather than an 
entire school is stated in the Constitu 
tion, only with reference to student 
members in the recent amendment to 
Article III, whereas Article TV uses only 
the phrase ‘‘schools of forestry,’’ not 
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curricula, The assumption as applying 
to Junior members, based, instead, 
on a common sense viewpoint that cur 
ricula, in professional forestry contained 
the training on which the profession de 
pended, and that when a curriculum did 
not qualify an applicant for the profes 
sional practice of forestry in the judg 
ment of the Council, said graduates 
should not be accepted merely because 
of the blanket acerediting of the school 
of which this curriculum was a part. 

As stated in the initial paragraph of 
this article, the whole question of cur 
ricula finally came up in acute form 
with the effort to ‘‘broaden’’ the basis 
of Junior membership to take in cur 
ricula in all other fields of wild land 
management, which proposals went to a 
referendum, were defeated, and should 
not again be raised at this time. 

In proposing minimum requirements 
consisting of 30 credits as outlined in 
the JouRNAL 49: 56 (1951) the Com 
mittee on Accrediting and the Council 
were following precedents asserted con 
tinuously since 1935 as within its au 
thority, but postponed because of the op- 
position of the schools to these stand 
ards, which opposition still continues, 
and is at present as vigorous as ever. 

It is clear that the membership has 
never expressed itself by referendum 
vote on whether curricula in wood tech 
nology and utilization can or should 
qualify for Junior membership, though 
this question was decided in the negative 
with regard to ‘‘wild land’’ special 
training. 
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The solution of a fifth year, with 
requirement for rounded basic training 
involving minimum requirements in all 
5 groups, is still a long way off, though 
some progress is noted in that direction. 

So rapid has been the development 
of special curricula in wood technology 
and utilization, so numerous these cur 
ricula, and so common the effort to crowd 
all this special instruction into 4 years, 
that the situation faced in 1935 has 
simply grown more acute as the years 
passed. Naturally, the schools, including 
the majority of accredited institutions, 
which now find that the graduates of 
these curricula are not acceptable as 
Junior members, are even less amenable 
to acceptance of a minimum broad 5 
group basis of Junior qualifications than 
they ever were. 

The question at issue, then, is whether 
the Council, and previous Councils, and 
the Committee on Aecerediting, and 
previous committees, are and were right 
or wrong, 

a. In their interpretation of the 
Constitution as giving authority to ac 
eredit curricula, 

b. In their action in setting up mini 
mum requirements for Junior membership 
which take in all 5 groups of forestry 
subjects, and, 

e. In the resultant disqualifying of 
curricula not embracing these minimum 
requirements. 

Sinee the previous question of ‘‘ wild 
land’’ seope had to be settled by : 
referendum, it would seem that this one 
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should eventually be determined in the 
same manner. This can be done if the 
Council decides to formulate and submit 
such a referendum, and in such ease it 
would not be necessary to secure 250 
signatures among 3 different sections 
for a petition formulated and worded by 
some group of members and possibly 
expressed in inept language. The dis 
cussion would then have a focus, and 
the members would eventually settle the 
question by vote. 

I would prefer to reserve an expres 
sion of opinion on the merits of such a 
proposition until it is formulated. The 
need of such a referendum is almost 
self evident, since the provision for said 
appeals to the members contemplates 
taking care of just such situations as 
has arisen in this case, where a question 
of long standing, in this case involving 
a possible clarification of the Constitu 
tion itself, was acted on by the Council 
and a large section of the membership 
was found not to be in agreement with 
this action. 

H. H. CHAPMAN, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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On September 6 and 7, approxi- 
mately 75 members of the New Eng- 
land Section observed the effects of 
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Natural and planted pine stands in the South perpetuate one of 


the nation’s most important industries, the manufacture of paper 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS, INC. 


LUFKIN, TEXAS 


Highest Quality Forest Products Since 1895 
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cost, high quality production the Belsaw line 
leads the field. Write today for Free Book, 
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BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8911 Field Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri 


cuttings in red spruce in the vicinity 
of Great Barrington, Mass. Also 
visited were plantings of exotics and 
areas where timber bad been harvested 
under the regulations of the Mass- 
achusetts Forest Cutting Practices 
Law which was put into effect in 1944. 
The law is called a compulsory-advice 
type of law because it requires the 
owner or operator to notify the di- 
rector of the state Division of Forest- 
ry before cutting a tract of timber so 
that a forester employed by the state 
can provide a written plan for cutting 
for the owner or operator. 
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ple in logging, in the manufacture of lumber and 
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ucts such as poles, posts, shingle bolts, and pulp 


@ More and more of these products are now be- 


ing harvested from lands our own company logged 


@ As new techniques have been developed in 
milling, harvesting and in forest management we 
have applied them wherever feasible. We look for- 
ward with confidence to a permanent future in jobs 
and products because we intend to keep the forest 
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At a brief business meeting, the 
adoption by letter ballot of a revised 
set of bylaws was announced, and the 
Section decided to defray part of the 
expenses of a delegate to the national 
Society meeting. 


Section Inspects 
Goodman Forest 

The Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Sec- 
tion held its annual summer meeting 
at Iron Mountain, Mich. and Good- 
man, Wise. on September 21 and 22, 
1951. A short business 
followed by a banquet in the Dickinson 
Hotel, Iron Mountain, Mich. on Sep- 
tember 21, 1951. Dr. P. A. Herbert, 
director of the Division of Conserva- 
tion, Michigan State College presented 
a thought-stimulating talk on “Con- 
servation in a Changing World.” 

On the following day, the Goodman 
Lumber Company of Goodman, Wis. 
to the Section. Under the 
direction of their chief forester, 
Robert Martin, a detailed field trip 
was completed through the company 
forest, which is supplying the mill 
with a perpetual yield of timber. Now 
on the third cutting cycle, the com- 
pany forest 
and in better form than it did forty 
years ago. 

The trip was broken at midday by 
lunch on the banks of the Peshtigo 
River. 


session was 


was host 


is growing more timber 
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Candidates for Membership 


Candidates for membership whose applica 
tions were received in the Society office prior 
to October 1, 1951 are listed below. Names, 
positions, addresses, and education are given 

Action regarding the eligibility of these 
candidates will be taken’ by the Council as 
of December 1, 1951. Comments, protests, or 
important information regarding the qualifica 
tions for membership of candidates listed are 
invited from present voting members All 
such communications are kept strictly con 
fidential, being used only by the Council in 
taking final action on applications. Corres 
pondence should be received in the Society 
Office prior to December 1, 1951 


Allegheny Section 
Junior Grade 
Kirch, J. H., Clearview Rd., Glenshaw, Pa 
Pa. State, .F., 5 
Lewis, G. H., 832 N. & Ss Reading, Pa 
*a. State, 5 
Warner, J. R., Instructor, W. Va. Univ 
Morgantown, W. Va Duke, B.S., (Pre 
forestry), 1946; M.F., 1949 


Member Grade 
Northup, G. H., 98 Glenview Ave., Oil City, 
Pa Univ. of Maine, B.S.F.. 1936. Re 
instatement 


Appalachian Section 
Junior Grade 
Mihok, EB. A Forester, Va. Tbr. Corp 
Altavista, Va Pa. State, B.S.F.. 1951 
Ratts, B. W., Tbr. Marker, Int. Paper Co., 
Elizabethtown, N.C N. C. State, B.S.F 
1950. 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
Junior Grade 
Anderson, R. E., Range Cons Bureau 
Land Mgmt., Denver, Colo.; Colo. A. & M 
B.S.F., 1951 


Central States Section 
Junior Grade 
Bell, L. E., Ext. Forester, Mich. State College 
East Lansing, Mich Mich. State, B.S.F 
1937 Reinstatement 
Cochran, W. M., 415 S. Ninth St., Lafayette 
Ind.; Purdue, B.S8.F., 1951 
Jones, R. A., Circleville, Ohio, Univ. of Mich 
B.S.F., 1951 (Student, 1951) 
F D., Forester, Ohio Reclamation 
Cadiz, Ohio; Mich, State, B.S.F 


Member Grade 
G Forester, Lake States Forest 
East Lansing, Mich.; Univ. of 
B.S.F., 1943; M.F., 1949. (Junior 


Johnson, T. L., Asst. Forester, Ohio Div. of 
Forestry, Burton, Ohio; Mich. State, B.S_.F 
1937. (Junior, 1945) 

Kataja, T. M., Forester, American Box Board 
Co., Filer City, Mich.; Mich. State, B.S.F 


1937 (Junior, 1946) 


Columbia River Section 
Junior Grade 


Gilbert, R. R., Asst. Logging Engr., Robert 
Dollar Co., Glendale, Oreg.; Univ. of Wash 
ington, B.A., 1950 

Johnson, G. T., Forester, Weyerhaeuser Thr 
Co., Longview, Wash.; Univ. of Minn 
B.S.F., 195i 

Konnie, § F., Jr., Asst Logging Engr 
Siuslaw Forest Products Co., Mapleton 
Oreg Oregon State B.S.F., 1951. 


LIVE REDWOOD XMAS TREE 


From Table Trees to 6 ft. Xmas Trees, in pots to 
5 gals. with ALL roots—$3.00 to $20.00—plant 
outdoors in Spring. Hundreds now grow, Alaska 
to Fla., some 100 years old—list FREE. Get 
64 fascinating pages, inc. how to grow, $1.00 
ppd., or folder FREE. Our customers have 99% 
survival to date. Must ship early Dec.—get facts 
TODAY 


RARE PLANT CLUB - Box JF + KENTFIELD, CALIF 
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Gulf States Section 
Junior Grade Infringers and 

Helmrich, H. H., Woods Supt., Roseland Wire- id imitators warned. 
bound Box Co., Roseland, La.; La. State, 
B.S.F., 1944. 

Newman, B., Forester, LeMieux Bros. Inc., 
New Orleans, La.; Mich. State, B.S.F., 
1937. Reinstatement. 

Peters, L C.. Forester, Crawford Corp., 
Gloster, Miss.; La. State, B.S.F., 1950; 
Yale, M.F., 1951. 


Member Grade 


Hendricks, B. A., U. 8. Veterans Hospital, Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 
Waco, Texas; Colo. A. & M., B.S.F., 1925; Geneva Rich Bickel w LRI , PA 
Univ. of Ariz., M.S., 1934. (Junior, 1936) Write for Prices and Descriptions 

King, L. E., Div. Forester, Champion Paper 











and Fibre Co., Pasadena, Texas; La. State, 
B.S.F., 1940 
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construction and secure sealing of all joints 
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Inland Empire Section 


Junior Grade 
Raymond, G. F., 208 West 29th Ave., Spokane, 
Wash.; Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1950. 


New England Section 
Junior Grade 
Catheron, A. G.,. 11 Washington St., Eastport 
Me Univ. of Maine, B.S.F., 1951 
Gillam, Inspector, Canadian Int. Paper 
Canada; N. Y. State, B.S.F 
", 1951 
2 Goodrich St., Bingham 
of Maine, B.S.F., 1951 
419 Summer St Auburn 
of Maine B.S.F 1951 
(Student, 1951) 
Taylor, L. 8.. Jr.. 25 Park St.. Orono, Maine 
Univ. of Maine B.S.F 1951 (Student, 
1951) 
Member Grade 
Hutton, R. G., Suapy Maine Forestry Dist 


Augusta, Maine; Univ. of Maine, (2 yrs 
Junior, 1947) 


New York Section 
Junior Grade 


Ir Production Tech Martin 
Ellington, N.Y N. ¥ State, 


227 Delaware St Syracuse 
State. B.S.F., 1951 
Jr.. Conifer Lbr. Mills, Conifer 
y State. B.S.PF 1951 

kK. D. #1, Fultenville, N. Y 
B.S.F 1949 


Member Grade 
Tech St. Regis Paper Co 
,) Univ. of Maine, B.S.F 


Junior 1940 


Ozark Section 
Junior Grade 
Walker, | \ Dist. Forester, Crossett Lbr 
Co., Crossett, Ark La. State, BSF 1950 
(Afhliate, 1949 


Southeastern Section 
Junior Grade 


Birch, H. B., U. S. Army, Fort Benning, G 
Pa. State, B.S.F., 1951 

Castleberry, G. N., Proj. Forester, State of 
Alabama Montgomery Ala \ P I 
B.S.F.,. 1949 

Culberson, W. J Jr Area Forester, Coosa 
River Newsprint Co., Coosa Pines, Ala 
A. P. L., B.S.F., 1949 


Hyatt, : a Farm Forester, Alabama Dept 
Huntsville, Ala A. P. 1L., B.S.P. 


Proj. Forester, Dept, of Cons., 
Camden, Ala A. P. -L, B.S.F, 1950 
Washburn, F. E Proj. Forester, Alabama 
State Forest Service Autaugaville, Ala 
\ a. B.S.F., 1950 


Affiliate Grade 


Gaensehals, F., Forester, Jackson Lbr. Co., 
Lockhart, Ala L. P. 1. B.S.F., 1948 


Southern California Section 
Junior Grade 


Lancaster, R. G., 9720 E. Rose Ave., Bell 
flower, Calif.; Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1951. 


Southwestern Section 


Junior Grade 
Adam, J E., Forester, U.S.F.S Winslow, 
Ariz.; Mont. State, B.S.F. 1950 
Arnold, H. G., Soil Cons., S.C.S., Casa Grande, 
Ariz.; Colo. A & M., B.S.F., 1950 
Lehnert, ( E Box 224, Grand Canyon, 
Ariz.; Purdue, B.S.F., 1926 
Morrison, D. C., Dist. Rgr. U.S.F.S., Winslow, 
Ariz Univ. of Mont., B.S.F., 1949 
Pase, ( P., Forester, U.S.F.S., Magdalena, 
N. Mex Mont. State, B.S.¥., 1950 
Affiliate Grade 
Johnson, C. F., Forestry Aide, Heber Ranger 
Sta Holbrook, Ariz 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Affiliate Grade 


Ayer, E. B., Asst. Forester, Abitibi Power 
and Paper Co., Ltd., Ontario, Can 
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Washington Section Afiliate Grade Central States Section 


Associate Grade jon Bag - ae i. i. Junior Grade 
sens — a oi ri $ 4 Newland, » i. 
Williams, E. T., Economist, U.S.F.S.. Wash > omcizna Q. H Nibert 9 M Idleman, M. K., Hocking State Forest, Logan, 
ington, D. C.; Yale, B.A., 1930; Harvard Leachman mi O'Donnell A Ohio 
M.B.A., 1932 ; : : Steere, R. B., Box 168, Akron, Ohio 
Associate Grade 


lag, - DW Orrell, C. D. Columbia River Section 
Candidates Elected Honoraray Grade Junter Grate 


Whittemore, L. F Fermann, A., 7733 8. E. 13th Ave., Portland, 
The following persons were elected to the Oreg 
indicated grades of membership by the Coun 


cil on October 1, 1951 New Members and Afiliate Grete 


Rees, L. N., Box 80, Molalla, Oreg 
Junior Grade Advancements 


Allen, L. A Palmer, J. W 

Best, H. C Poppema, D. R 
Boris, A. J Posekany, R. L 
Brugere, G. S Russell, B. A. 

Burt, R. H. Sarchino, J. 

Cadman, W Scheider, E. C. 
Culpepper, T Sileocks, W. R. (re) 
Fol'en, W. F Smith, R. F 

Fry, H. J Sorensen, W 

Gabriel, E. T Stage, A. R 


Member Grade 


The new members and members advanced Gibson, R. ¢ 632 Baker St.. Albany, Oreg 
in grade who are listed below are eligible for 
perticipation in activities of the Society of Gulf States Section 
American Foresters, including the meetings . . 
and projects of Sections, Chapters, Divisions, Student Grade 
und Committees. They have submitted their LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
applications for membership. properly endorsed McCain, E. A 
and have been declared eligible by the Council 
By accepting election these members have Junior Grade 
Hunt. E ed Suvens, ©. indicated their desire to assist the Society in Finnegan, J. E., 3814 Mobile St., El Paso, 
Jeskesa. W. Stein. R. E the fulfillment of its objectives. This list does Texas : f 
Landphier 3 Szpak, ¢ A rot include the 448 new Junior Members who McDonald, D. E., Hercules Power Co., Hatties 
ion Taylor. D. J were advan‘ed to that grade from the Student burg, Miss : 
Ward. M. FP Member grade on September 1, 1951 Navratil, T ¥ nest Sam Soave, Lag . 
aad Williams, G. J., 518 Magnolia St., Moss Point, 
he a a Allegheny Section Miss 
Junior Grade eure le 
Member Grade Geiger, H. W., 176 S. Main St., Spring Grove Momber Grats 
Ig 
Adolph, R. D Muller 
Brasington, J. J Nanve 
Burns, J. D Palmer. § Appalachian Section Luzader, J. L., 408 W. Miss. St., Ruston, La. 
Campana, R. J Pauley, S. $ F , Miesch, J. R., Box 231, Kirbyville, Texas 
Cloninger, R. T Prahar, L Junior Grade Waller, D. B., 2025 Ave. J, Huntsville, Texas 
Conarro, R. M Preston ‘ Horak, F. J., Duke Univ., Darham, N. C 
Cowger, R. D Quingley . me Member Grade 
Ericson, E Sands, S. } ‘-E . ‘ Kurth, E. L., Keltys, Texas 


Fortin, J Schrack / Burgtorf, ¢ !., U.S.F.S., Marlington, W. Va Stevens, B. M., Jr., Richton, Miss 


a se ee Central Rocky Mountain Section 

Milius, . @ Steedlevy . Member Grade 

Mills, J s True, R. } Knutson, K. K., Pike Forest, Buffale Creek 
G. E Colo Cherry. P. E., N. Main St., Moscow, Idaho 


Lewis, C. H., Jr., Crosby, Misa. 


a 
Lucas, C., Box 390, Beckley. W. Va Affiliate Grade 


Associate Grade 


Inland Empire Section 


Junior Grade 





Reserve Your Copy Now . . and Save 30% 


e Conservation Yearbook - 1952 


Edited by Erle Kauffman 


Formerly editor of American Forests 


At last—a directory and practical reference 5, 1952. In other words, you pay $3.50 in- 
guide to facts, figures and people in American stead of the $5.00 list price, saving $1.50. 
conservation, the kind of up-to-the-minute in- The initial edition will be restricted, the de- 
formation land planners, managers and tech- mand high. So reserve your copy now. 
nicians must draw upon in day-by-day opera- 
tions, here at their fingertips in a single handy 
volume. 


USE THiS COUPON 


THE CONSERVATION YEARBOOK 
26 Enterprise Building 
Forest and range, soil and water, wildlife and 1740 K Street N. W. 


parks—all of the renewable resources are cov- Washington 6, D. C. 


ered in this indispensable reference guide Please reserve [1] copies of the 1952 Conservation 
Yearbook for delivery in January 1952, at the 


prepared under the direction of Erle Kauff- special rate ($3.50) provided Journal readers. 


man, formerly editor of American Forests. 

As a reader of the Journal of Forestry you 
are entitled to a 30% discount if your 1952 
Yearbook order is received before January 


TO BE ISSUED IN JANUARY 1952 $5.00 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


























Kentucky-Tennessee Section 


Junior Grade 


Brown Ww I 
Louisville, Ky 


American Creosoting 


Wew England Section 


Junior Grade 


Mitchell, H. W 19 E 
Vt 


Washington, Rutland 
Member Grade 

Murchison, G. H Marie 
Rivieres, Quebec 


{ filiate 


Leneuf, Trois 


2584 
Can 
Crade 
Smith, J. T., Cons 
Quebec, Can 


Peper Corp., Grand Mere 


New York Section 
Jumor Grade 


Chapman, H. H 101 Pearl St., Schuyerville 
N.Y 


Northern California Section 
Junior Grade 
taker, R. D., UA 
Valley, Calif 
Martinson, K. R., U.S.S. Sea 
San Francisco, Calif 
May, G. M 1226 L St 
Purcell, W. W., U.S.S 
Francisco, Calif 


Member Grade 
Elk Creek, Calif 


Forestry Camp, Meadow 


Devil, 


F.P.O 


Eureka 
Black 


Calif 
F.P.O0 


San 
Kaiser, J. G 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
Junior 


1001 


Grade 
Dawson, A East 
Mont 
Drotz, W. D 
Missoula 


Brady, Missoula 


Missoula 
Mont 


White 


Drive Sash Co 


Ozark Section 
Junior Grade 


Renard, | Gen. Del. DeQueen 


Affiliate Grade 
Patton, E. N.. Jr 198 Ashland Ave 
Springs, Ark. 


Puget Sound Section 
Junior Grade 


Schwab, CC. A 


Ss. W 


11900 


Wash 


Gravelly Lake Drive 


Tacoma 
Southeastern Section 


Junior Grade 
Cantelou B 
gomery 
Chandler, - H 
Green, E Sox 521, Ocala, Fla 
Hixon, F Eutaw, Ala 
Martin, (¢ Jr., Timberlands, Ine 
wick, Ga 
Randell, M Box 
Willett, D , vr 
Wills, W j 
Ala. 


2016 Lebron Ave Mont 


Millhaven, Ga 


Bruns 


1668. Fort Mvers 
Carrollton, Ala 
Fayette Exp. Forest 


Fla 
Fayette, 
ber tirade 


Shadduck 507 Fe 


Tallahassee» 


rnando Drive 
Southwestern Section 
Junior Grade 


Richardson, F. H 30x 1342, Flagstaff, Ariz 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Junior Grade 
Industrial Forester, Chariton, 


Washington Section 


Member Grade 
Leisenring, I Ss 4733 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Homer Ave 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Section 


Junior Grade 


Lake 
Box 


Turinski, C 
Wiese, R. F 


Delton, Wisconsin 


360, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Member Grqade 
Hiatle, O. J., 511 W. “E 


Mich 


St., Iron Mountain, 


Yorman, A. J Ranger Sta 


Wisconsin 


State Hayward 
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G. A. Pearson Natural Area Established 


Hugh Harvey, vice chairmen of the 
4. Pearson and he Arthur and hisx 
the newly created G. A Natural 


Flagstaff, Ariz 


Pearsor 


Section Dedicates 
Pearson Natural Area 


Presentation of the memorial plaque 
for the G. A. Natural Area 
to Mrs. Pearson and her family high- 
lighted the summer the 
Southwestern Section held on August 
24-25 at the Fort Valley Experimental 
Forest near Flagstaff. Ariz. A 
by the 130 members and 
through this living memorial to one 


Pearson 


meeting of 


trip 


guests 


silvieulturists 
climaxed a ceremony at which Hugh 
Harvey, vice-chairman of the Scetion, 
Brief talks and reminis- 
cenees by old friends and co-workers 


of America’s great 


presided. 


of Pearson’s representing the various 
land-management agencies, industry, 
and the city of Flagstaff filled the 
oldtimers with memories of the early 
days of the Fort Valley Experimental 
Forest, dating back to its ineeption in 
1908. 

A morning meeting, 
cented by a talk by President Evans, 


business ac- 


Southwestern Section, 


Area in the 


is shown above 
memorial plaque 


Fort Valley 


presenting to Mrs. 
marking the site of 
Experimental Forest near 


wife the 


a chili feed for the men, and a luneh- 
eon for the ladies preceded the after- 
noon ceremonies held under the lofty 
pines of Fort Valley. 

Friday evening a picnic was held at 
the Ski and the 
Experimental Forest. 


Spur Lodge near 

Saturday offered a morning field 
trip through the Experimental Forest. 
Four past cuttings 
visited with George Meagher deserib 
ing the development of present and 
future under the 
various management systems. Follow- 
ing this, two mistletoe-treatment areas 
were examined and the techniques of 
combating this menacing disease were 
explained by Lake Gill. 


types of were 


stand conditions 


As a wind-up to the morning’s field 
trip, Lineoln Mueller demonstrated 
on one of the permanent sample plots 
how a pole-size stand of pine would 
be marked on a commercial thinning 
basis and the products by class that 
would be recovered. 
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GANG SAWS AND GOOD FORESTRY 


The log gang saw is a natural development of the prac- 
tice of good forestry. It originated in Northern Europe, 
where good forestry goes back for centuries. The need 
to utilize smaller logs, to saw them with less waste, to 
handle them economically, to manufacture them into 
accurately cut, high quality lumber——such considera- 
tions led to the development of the modern gang saw. 


The log gang saw is contributing materially to the 
advance of good forestry in America. It is a newer piece 
of equipment here because the pressure to conserve raw 
material has been less urgent, until more recent years. 
There is a remarkable parallel between the rapid adop- 
tion of sound, long range, sustained yield forestry in 
America and the increasing use of the modern log gang 
saw. 


a 


* 


‘ 
Hig 


a Bei’ eat 


The modern log gang saw has helped increase the yield 
of useable wood per acre and the yield per log. It has 
helped to reduce fire hazard in the woods and to hasten 
the reproduction of new forests. We believe our log 
gang saws are unsurpassed in workmanship and per- 
formance anywhere. 


Here is where some of our gang saws are now operating or under installation: 


Oregon— Washington— Mississippi— 

Portland Seattle Oxford 

Molalla Tacoma a 

Lyons Olympia Louisiana— 

Albany Aberdeen Winfield 

Lebanon Vancouver 

St. Helens Stevenson British Columbia— 
Eugene Port Gamble 10 


Mapleton i . 
California— Overseas— 


Tiller 

Wilbur Fortuna South Africa, South 
Reedsport Sacramento Pacific, Asia 
be Washington é 

utherlin Rockport ichi _— 
Roseburg Willits —— 
Springfield mage! 
Riddle 
Coos Bay 
Grants Pass 
Willamina 
Prospect 
Philomath 


MILL ENGINEERING & SUPPLY Co. 


3311 First Ave. So., Seattle 4, Washington 


Montana— 
Kalispell 
Thompson Falls 
Virginia— Idaho— 

Alta Vista 1 Cascade ] 


Wisconsin— 
Stanley 


a ON BAN eM ew ewe ee Ne eee 

















Save Your Trees from 
Old Man Winter 


Damege by ice and wind 
ften can be avoided, or the 
effects essened by use ¢ 
correctly lesigned pruning 


tools bracing materials 





and tree wound dressing 
POLC TREE TRIMMERS 
Ne. 1.R—icompound lever, 
easy cutting) 6 ft. pole. 
Other lengths up to 1¢é ft 


Ozark Section 
Tours Oklahoma 


Sixty-five members of the Ozark 
Section and 30 guests met on Sep- 
tember 6, 7, and 8, 1951 at Beavers 
Bend State Park, Broken Bow, Okla. 
Nineteen members attended from Okla 
homa, 17 from Missouri, and 29 from 
Arkansas. 

After registration on September 6, 
the meeting proper began on Sep- 
tember 7 with a trip on chartered 
busses to inspect lands managed by 
the Soil Conservation Service and the 
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in the McCurtain County Land Util- 
ization Project, which occupies 35,058 
acres of submarginal farm land pur- 
chased by the federal government and 
developed for its most profitable use 
by the Soil Conservation Service. 
Originally conceived as a coordinated 
development of both improved range 
and forest, the range land has steadily 
shrunk until today only 4,000 acres 
is in pasture. Over 4,500 acres have 
heen planted to pine. Stumpage is 
sold from these lands both by permits 
to individual local woods workers and 
in larger areas by competitive bid to 


POLE SAW No. 44—(curve Little 
saw cuts freely) 8 8 — 
Other lengths trict. 


Some of the stands inspected were Little River Soil Conservation Dis- 


industrial buyers. 
Other stands inspected were in the 


River Soil Conservation Dis- 


FEEDING 


made easy with No, 95 
EARTH AUGER, 2” 
Siar ar overall 
High grade steel heat 


treated 


Write today for your 
free copy of catalog 
N », showing ' 
plete line 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3003 E. Grand Blvd. Box 19 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 














# UNIFORMS 
ALL-WOOL 
For Outdoorsmen 
ALSO 
Authorized Outfitters for 
U. S. Forest Officers, Re- 
creation and Forest Guards 


: 
: 
: 
: 
{ 
: 
: 
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Write for Samples and 
Prices 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for ever 70 years 


St Wont Mildew! RED CHAIN 


Us FORE FORESTRY HOSE 
S.FOREST SERVICE a ar \ 4 
Sh 


RE REMENTS 

ee Red Chain Pure Linen Forestry Hose is the lightweight 
hose to meet severe forest service requirements. Mildew- 
proofed by our exclusive Niednerizing process for more 
efficient, longer life. Strong, lightweight, flexible, com- 
pact. Sizes 1, 1% inch, lengths, 50, 100 feet. Look for 
the distinctive Red Chain stripe. Send your order to near- 
est address below for immediate delivery. 

Ask also about Rendein Pure Linen 
Fire Hose for indoor protection. 


CHAS. NIEDNER’S SONS COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASS. 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. 
69 Main Street, San Francisee 5, Cal. 73 Columbia Street, Seattle 4. Wash 
Tel.: Sutter 1-0618 Tel.: Main 234! 


hairman 4 
ind Peter 














WEIGHS ONLY 
14 LBS. PER 100 FEET 





Stocked For 
Immediate 
Delivery By 
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trict, managed sub- 


division 


where a_ locally 
of the state 
helped by the Soil Conservation Serv- 


government is 


ice in the management of about 27,500 
of 


been 


acres of privately owned land. 
lands 2,700 
planted to pine and 18,500 acres have 


stand 


these acres have 


been covered by timber im- 
provement work. 

In the ‘afternoon a trip was made 
through Dierks’ Broken Bow sawmill, 
which operates exclusively on hard- 
wood. 

The to 
work for the adoption of minimum 
standards of practices in the 
four states which comprise the Ozark 
Section, and instructed the policy and 


group voted formulate and 


forest 


planning committee to report at the 


January meeting outlining the best 
way to proceed. 

A show of hands indicated that 16 
of the members planned to 
attend the national Society meeting at 
Biloxi, Miss. on December 12-15, 1951. 

The program and physical arrange 
for the Broken Bow meeting 
were planned by John Burwell, D. D 
Devet, C. L. Clymer, Charles Burke 
and W. H. Mitchell. 


present 


ments 


Sections Schedule 
Eighty-one Meetings 
Eighty-one meetings and field trips 
conducted by the Society’s 21 
Sections during the 1950-1951 season, 


were 


according to reports submitted by See- 
Attendance at the meet- 
ings averaged more than eighty mem- 


tion officials. 


TABLE 1 


Months 
Meetings 


Section 


Allegheny xX 
Appalachian xX xX 
Central Rocky Mountain 
Central States 
Columbia River 
Gulf States 
Inland Empire 
Intermountain 
Kentu:ky-Tennessee 
New England 
New York 
Northern California 

3. Northern Rocky Mountain 
Ozark 
Puget Sound 
Southeastern 
Southern California 
South western 
Upper Mississippi 
Washingtor 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


Valley 


Totals 


SECTION MERTINGS 


In Which 
Were 


JAS ONDJIFMA 


; 1010 


845 
bers. An average of one-third of each 
Section’s members participated in each 
meeting held, but if all meeting 
registrations are totalled, the figure 
just about equals the total membership 
of the Society. 

The accompanying Table 1 indicates 
the months in which each Section held 
meetings from July 1950 to June 1951. 


Juny 1950 To JuNE 1951 
Percent of 
Section's 
member 
ship 


Held Number Average 
of atten 


J meetings dance 


100 22 
xX ¢ 105 22 
Cc xXX Xx § 5 25 
14 
13 
80 
37 
19 


AK TwWAnWwNw ww 10 


we atu 


x 








BETTER - FASTER - LOWER COST 
TRANSPLANTING 


With the 


HOLLAND 


MECHANICAL SEEDLING 
TRANSPLANTER 


This machine is designed for transplanting all small coniferous seedlings 


Used In all U. S. Forest 


Eliminates all hand transplanting. 
Saves hours of tedious costly labor. 


Perfectly places and spaces every seedling. 


Increases survival percentage. 


Does a neat, fast, accurate job of transplanting. 


Reserve Nurseries: The Dept. of Lands and Forests, Canada; 
Norway Ministry of Agriculture, and leading private nurseries. 


> Solve Your Transplanting Problems. 
Write for FREE, illustrated colored folder, fully describing the 


HOLLAND MECHANICAL 


HOLLAND TRANSPLANTER CO., 


SEEDLING 


TRANSPLANTER. 


Holland, Michigan, U.S.A. 














Carl H. Stoltenberg Joins 
Duke Forestry Faculty 


Carl H. Stoltenberg has 
pointed assistant professor of 


Duke 


been ap 
forest 
economics in. the University 
School of Forestry. 

A former faculty member of the 
University of Minnesota’ Forestry 
School, Stoltenberg replaces the late 
Dr. Roy B 


torest economics. 


Thomson, professor of 

“We are fortunate in securing Mr. 
Stoltenberg as a member of our perm- 
anent faculty,” said Dean Clarence 
F. Korstian of the Forestry School 
“His excellent record in teaching and 
field work speaks for itself, and we are 
confident that he will be a 
asset to the Forestry School.” 

Stoltenberg received the Bachelor of 
Science degree with honors in forestry 
and the Master of Forestry 
from the University of California 
Now a candidate for the Ph.D. degree, 
he has taught and graduate 
courses in forestry at the University of 
Minnesota 1949. 

His and field experience 
also ineludes positions at the Univers- 
ity of California with the U. S. 
Forest Service. Last summer he con- 
ducted research for an aspen market- 
ing study at the University of Min- 
Experimental Clo 
quet, Minn. 


valuable 


degree 


senior 


since 


teaching 


ana 


nesota Forest in 


James Joins Michigan Faculty 


Dr. Lee M. James has joined the 
faculty of the Department of Forestry, 
Michigan State College, where he will 
teach forest economics and policy and 
earry on research work in the field of 
forest economics. 

For the past five years Dr. James 
was forest economist in charge of re- 
source analysis at the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, New Orleans, La. 
Previously he had broad experience in 
timber management and in forest eco- 
nomics with the U.S. Forest 
Service in the southeastern and north- 
eastern regions of the country. 

He received his B.S. degree in for- 
estry from the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in 1937; M.F. and Ph.D. degrees 
in forest economics from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1943 and 1945. 

Dr. James has written some 30 tech- 
He is 
a member of the Society of American 
Foresters So- 
ciety’s Division of Forest Economics. 
He is also a member of the American 
Economie Association. 


research 


nical articles and monographs. 


and chairman of the 


Forestry News 


WaLTer Myers, Jr., above formerly forest 
ry agent for the Illinois Central Railroad with 
headquarters at Baton Rouge, La., has been 
named executive secretary of the Forest Farm 
ers Association, Valdosta, Ga 

Myers received his bachelor’s and master’s 
degree in forestry from Louisiana State Uni 
versity He is a veteran of World War 
having served as a public relations officer at 
Fort Benning, Ga., and overseas in the Philip 
pine Islands 

In his present position, Myers will direct 
activities of the Forest Farmers Association in 
15 southern states and edit the organization's 
monthly publication, The Forest Farmer. 


Middle and South Atlantic 
Extension Foresters Meet 


“Never before have I picked up so 
many practical and useful ideas in 
such a short time.” This statement 
sums up the reaction of extension for- 
estry personnel from six southeastern 
states to the extension forestry con- 
ference held at South Carolina’s Bob 
Cooper 4-H Camp on August 27-29, 
1951. 

The first meeting was devoted entire- 
ly to extension forestry techniques and 
problems. Extension Service directors 
Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi—were invited. 

Director D. W. Watkins of the 
South Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service spoke on the subject, “Ex- 
tension’s Job in Farm Forestry.” 

Ed Pickens of the Columbia office, 
South Carolina Commission of For- 
estry, presented a paper prepared by 
Mr. Flory, South Carolina state for- 
ester, on the subject, “Coordinating 
State Forestry and Extension Pro- 


grams. 


in seven states 


Carolina 


Two new forestry educational films, 
From Trees to Paper produced by 


846 


American Forest Products Industries, 
Ine., and In Partnership with Nature 
released recently by International 
Paper Company, were shown. 

“Field Demonstration Techniques” 
was the theme of the Tuesday morn- 
ing program, with J. L. Gray, North 
Carolina diseus- 
sion leader. Sub-topics included “Plant- 
ing,” “Thinning and Timber Stand 
Improvement,” “Timber 
Estimating,” “Fence Post 
tion,” “Fire Prevention,” 
tining Practices,” “Harvesting 
Equipment,” and “Tours and 
Days.” 


extension forester, 


Sealing or 
Preserva- 
“Turpen- 

and 

Field 


One afternoon was devoted to “Re- 
sult Demonstrations and Demonstra- 
tion Forests” under the leadership of 
Cc. W. Hall of South Carolina. Sub- 
topics included “T. V. A. Test Demon- 
stration Farms as Result Demonstra- 
tions,” “School Forests in the South,” 
“One-Half to Five-Aere Result Dem- 
onstrations,” “Selecting the Area or 
Farm for a Result Demonstration,” 
“Records,” and “Publicizing and Using 
Result Demonstrations in the Exten- 
sion Program.” 

An evening session was devoted to 
“4-H Forestry,” with C. D. Dyer, 
Georgia extension forester, in charge. 
Sub-topies were “Projects and Record 
Books,” “Other 4-H Publications and 
Teaching Aids,” “Programs at Regu- 
lar Indoor Meetings,” “Programs at 
County 4-H Camps,” “Organizing and 
Conducting State and Local Contests,” 
“4-H Forest Planting Programs in 
the Southern States,” “How to Inter- 
est Girls in 4-H Forestry Activities,” 
“Training 4-H Agents and Local 
and “Programs at State- 
Farm 


Leaders,” 
wide Forestry 
Youth.” 

Another session featured the gen- 
eral topie “Effective Teaching Ma- 
terials.” Harry Dengler, Maryland ex- 
tension forester, chairman. Sub-topies 
were “Publications — Federal, State, 
and Private,” “Effective Slide Sets,” 
“Motion Pictures Especially Suited 
for Extension Forestry Programs,” 
“Planning Fair Exhibits,” “Use of 
Flannel Graphs,’ “Preparing and 
Using Models,” and “Popular-Priced 
Seale Sticks Distributed in the South.” 

C. D. Dyer of Georgia was elected 


Camps_ for 


chairman for next year’s meeting. J. 
L. Gray was elected chairman of a 
standing committee to represent the 
states present in efforts to set up an 
organization of extension foresters. 

2 
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SOUTHERN 
PULPWOOD 
CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION 


SUPPORTED BY THE PULPWOOD INDUSTRY 
IN THE SOUTH TO PROMOTE GOOD FOREST 
PRACTICES ON ALL WOOD LANDS THROUGH- 
OUT THE REGION, TO INCREASE LANDOWNER 
INCOME AND PROVIDE CONTINUING CROPS 
OF TREES FOR ALL WOOD USING INDUSTRIES 


Cut Wisely 


Prevent Fires 


Grow More Trees 


1506 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
ATLANTA 3 GEORGIA 

















1952 Naval Stores Program 


The 1952 payment program for pro- 
ducers of gum naval stores admin- 
istered by the U. S. Forest Service for 
the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, is the same as that of a year 
ago. 

Two practices which were found to 
be impractical were eliminated—selec- 


tive recupping and selective recupping 


The Kirby Story 


An attractive pictorial brochure, 
published by the Kirby Lumber Corp- 
oration as part of its celebration of 
fifty years of timber enterprise out- 
lines briefly the company’s first half 
century of timber production and for- 
estry practice. 

At the end of its first fifty years, 
the Kirby Corporation owns one of 
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Storing Southern Pine Seed 


Directions for storing southern pine 
seed, abundant: crops of which are 
expected in many places in 1951, are 
summarized in a new publication of 
the Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, U. S. Forest Service, 704 Lowich 
Building, New Orleans 13, La. 

The author, Philip C. Wakeley, 
recommends that all seed be dried to 


‘ the largest and most productive tracts . 
Producers who met the of timber to be found anywhere, It 2 low moisture content and then stored 
these has five sawmills. Its 550,000 in a refrigerator or cold storage ware- 
may acres of timberland assure a sustained house that can be kept between 5 and 
timber sufficient to keep its 41 degrees Fahrenheit. 
mills generously supplied for all time. Such storage, Mr. Wakeley states, 
Kirby’s forestry began in is necessary for any southern pine 
1921 when the started ac- seed that is to be kept longer than one 
are available from the program super- quiring cut-over carefully se- year and advisable even for seed that 
S. Forest Service, Valdosta, ected for tree-growing only from fall until 
Ga, Through tree planting and wise man- time the next spring. It is 
The Naval Stores Conservation Pro- agement, Kirby’s forest acres enable the best and reliable method 
1936 to en- the mills to produce an known, and has kept various southern 
average of 100,000,000 board feet of pine 10 to 19 years. 
lumber annually. It is predicted that The paper is written especially for 
Kirby forest growth will 
is available outstrip the cut of the Kirby mills. 
installing H. M. now executive vice 
1947. In 1951 president of the corporation was large- 
Naval Stores Con ly responsible for the acquisition of 
working about the vast Kirby forest holdings. The 
85 percent of all faces in the turpen- corporation’s forest engineer is G. W 
tine area of the South. Stanley. 


continuation. 


requirements for practices in major 


prev 10us progratmns receive pay 
ment under the restricted cupping con- 
tinuation practice 


Copies of the bulletin outlining the 


vield of 


which is similar. 


program 


terms and conditions of the program company 
acreage 
visor, U, possibilities. is to be stored 
sowing 
most 
gram was inaugurated in company’s 
follow 


pine 


courage farmers to conserva- seeds alive for 


tion practices in the forests of 
the Southeast. 
program is voluntary. It 
to any 
faces during or after 


small seed collectors and 
who cannot afford 
ment for drying and handling seed. It 
includes directions for shipping seed 
abroad, especially to South America 
and South Africa, where large acre- 
ages of southern pines are now being 
planted. 


Participation in the in ten years, nurserymen 


expensive equip- 


turpentine farmer Seaman, 
cooperators in the 


servation Program are 
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FATHER JOHN M. GOODRICH (right) super- 
intendent of St. Mary’s Home and Schoo) 
for Boys, Huber, Ore., and Robert E 
Mahaffey, trade promotion director of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion, in the 300 acres of Douglas firs that 
have grown on the ecutovers where the 
‘“Boystown of Oregon’’ began in 1891 
Tree farming methods of harvesting, re 
forestation, and protection are being ap 
plied to the boys’ woods of St. Mary’s, 
as they are to many other areas in the 
100,000 forest land ownerships in Oregor 
and Washington. 

board the tree crop 
sustained growth 


Under an advisory 
managed for 


is being 


and harvests. 


Forest Trees of West Virginia 


A revised edition of Forest Trees of 
West booklet first 
by the Virginia Conservation 


Virginia, a issued 
West 
Commission several years ago, is ready 
for distribution. 

Of handy pocket size, the 112-page 
booklet is intended mainly as a guide 
to beginners in identifying trees na- 
tive to the state. The publication, in 
its present fourth revised edition, con- 
tains former 
editions. Some new material, including 
one new drawing, is The 
booklet is illustrated with drawings of 
leaves and other identification features 
In its revision 


much material used in 


ineluded. 


of all trees described. 
work, the commission’s education and 
publicity division had the assistance of 
Dr. Earl head of the biology 
department, West Virginia University, 
who checked all material. 

Free copies of the booklet, said the 
commission, are available to libraries, 


Core, 


teachers, and leaders of youth groups. 
To others a charge of 25 cents will be 
made to help defray the cost of print- 


ing. 
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microwave 
_ —— 


line maintenance, too!” 


+++ says Chief Engineer 
Gladman Upchurch, 
Arkansas Game and 
Fish Commission. 


Twenty-five miles of costly pole-line con- 
struction, easements, and maintenance were 
eliminated by an RCA microwave link in the 
2-way radio system recently set up by 
the Arkansas Game and Fish Commission. 

Radio signals are beamed from capitol 
dome 15 air miles by RCA Microwave to 
a transmitter and relay station atop Che- 
nault Mountain. From here state-wide FM 
2-way radio contact is maintained with 
several outlying fixed stations and with 175 
mobile stations in autos, trucks, and jeeps 
of far-ranging game wardens . . . all at a 
saving of $36,500 and with no pole-line 
maintenance. 


ORNS «BR eR Tee «BERR R Sea 


RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 

Dept. 126W, Camden, New Jersey 
Please send me, without obligation, full story on how new 
RCA Microwave can give efficient, all-weather communica- 
tions without pole lines, easements, or line maintenance. 


Name. 


Chief Engineer Upchurch (right) 

gives message to operator for 

general broadcast to all game 
wardens via Arkansas’s RCA Microwave 
relay and 2-way radio system. 


Are you missing a bet on RCA Microwave? 
Do you have a problem maintaining com- 
munications through wind, sleet, and falling 
trees? RCA Microwave is the answer. Elimi- 
nates pole lines, easements, line maintenance, 
storm outages. Costs less per mile for com- 
parable capacity. Signals travel by radio 
beam, span up to 35 miles. Repeater stations 
relay signal over mountains and valleys, 
operate unattended for months. System has 
channels for voice, supervisory control, tele- 
printer, 2-way radio, other circuits. So 
dependable it’s used by telegraph and power 
companies, highway commissions, others. 
Get full story. Mail coupon . . . today! 


WHER SRR CTS Bee OR Be «NEE 





Title. 





Firm 





Address. 
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Portable Wood Splitting Plant 


Cited as an outstanding example of 
good forest utilization, a portable wood 
splitting plant is the subject of a four- 
page cireular issued by the Washing- 
ton Institute of Forest Products. 

The leaflet, number 13, marks a 
change in style for the New Wood-Use 
Series which is published by the insti- 
tute to encourage more complete utili- 
zation of the timber grown in Wash- 
ington. The circulars carry in green 
the identifying symbol of the institute, 
a loaded log truck, and the slogan, 
“Use all the wood.” This is another of 
a series of slogans adopted by the pub 
lie and the forest industry to encour- 
age the growing, protecting, and wise 
use of forest resources. The slogan 
was proposed by Colonel William B. 
Greeley, also originator of the well- 
known slogan, “Timber is a crop.” 

The portable utilization plant, de- 
scribed in the leaflet, was developed by 
Theo Wall, contract logger from 
Woodland, with the help of Longview 
Fibre Company and Harbor Plywood 
Company. Splitting out the best of 
the worst logs left in the woods, the 
machine is designed to turn out a half 
dozen types of high-quality raw ma- 
terials. 

Copies of the cireular may be ob- 
tained free, from the Institute of For- 
est Products, 303 Anderson Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 


Baker Adds 25,000 Acres 
Under Management Contract 

Approximately 25,000 acres of Ohio 
timberland in Perry, Hocking, and 
Athens counties have been placed un 
der a permanent timberland manage 
ment contract by The Baker Wood 
Preserving Company of MeArthur 

The new contract, signed with the 
Sunday Creek Coal Company, in 
creases to a total of 65,000 acres the 
timberland managed by Baker Wood 
Preserving for perpetual vield of for 
est resources. Company officials statec 
this acreage is more than a lequate to 
supply the MeArthur plant indefinite 
ly. 

Management plans under the diree 
tion of Chief Forester William Me 
Master include planting in “disaster” 
areas where there is not an adeqv ite 
natural seed source; protection ot ex 
isting stands from fire, insects, and 
grazing; and improvement thinning 
of poor-quality stands. 

Baker Wood Preserving Company 
is a subsidiary of D. B. Frampton & 
Company with home offices in the 
Huntington Bank Building, Columbus, 
Ohio 


we ; 
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Alabama Chapter Meets at Auburn 


Officiating at the annual meeting of the Alabama Chapter of the Southeastern Section held 
September 14 and 15 at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, were, |. to r., David E. Hampe, 


chairman, Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 


chairman, Coosa River Newsprint Company 
treasurer, W. E. Belcher Lumber Company 


Co., Birmingham, Ala Harold Dickson, vice 
Coosa Pines, Ala.; and Lester Harris, secretary 
Centerville, Ala 


Featured during the meeting 


were a tour to observe growth, yield, and suitability of plantations established under varying 
conditions and one to demenstrate proper fish pond management. Over one hundred members 


participated 


Adirondacks, Catskills Survey 
Enters Final Six Months 


Eleven research foresters of State 
University of New York College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, are nearing the 
end of a two-year, intensive survey of 
the 9,000 square miles in the Adiron- 
dack and Catskili parks. 

In 18 months the men have com- 
pleted all outdoor research into the 
character, quality of the privately and 
publicly owned forest trees in the 
Adirondack park. 
they made an equally thorough sur 
vey of the Catskill park. The for- 
esters will check revelations of aerial 


During October, 


photographs by general ground recon- 
naissance on foot and then by close 
study of sample plots. 

The survey has attracted attention 
among conservationists as the most in 
tensive ever done of so large an area. 
Its detailed accuracy has been obtained 
with the help of new techniques de 
vised by the college’s field researchers. 
The methods have drawn the notice ot 
the U. S. Forest Service and have al 
ready been adopted by the Pennsyl- 
Forests and 
Waters in surveying state forests. 


vania Department of 


One new technique comes from the 
discovery that a tree’s crown is a re 
liable index to the tree’s diameter. 

During the winter the foresters will 
compute and analyze the Adirondack 


and Catskill field data gathered since 


spring. The reports by the College of 
Forestry crew will be turned over to 
the State Board of Equalization and 
Assessment. The coilege has been mak- 
ing the survey for the board under a 
special legislative grant of $92,000. 

Up-to-date information on the state’s 
major forest areas is needed as the 
basis for sound, local forest valuation 
and assessment. 

The analyzed data will also provide 
other agencies with comprehensive in 
ventory of New York State’s forest 


resources. 


Lumber Production Maps 


The location, species, and volume 
of lumber produced in seven southern 
states is graphically deseribed in 
Lumber production maps for South- 
ern Forest Survey territory, a new 
publication of the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station. The author is 
Joe F. Christopher. 

Twenty-eight maps, one for each 
common species or groups of species, 
show where lumber was sawn in 1946 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Texas. Since most lumber is sawn 
near the point where the timber is 
cut, the maps also suggest the distribu- 
tion of standing timber. 

The report is Forest Survey Re- 
lease 68 of the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station, 704 Lowich Build- 
ing, New Orleans. 
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RESOURCES 


Behind Crossett stands the mighty resource of inexhaustible forests. Through 



































generations, primary emphasis has tentered on the care and management 


Farsighted pioneering set forth first principles of 


of Crossett timberlands 
balanced growth and harvest. Today, the impact of this early thinking is 


reroll amaleiiicisMmicla-+ MMeliclisl-amiat-iaaleiiielaelmmaal 


Here, ther 


the 


most important. For, 


fact stands out — Crossett forests can help meet this challenge 
‘yet stands today ready 


is a natural resource which has twice gone to war 


i strong, available 


Manufacturers. of Arkansay Soft host Royal Oak Flooring, Hardwood ‘Lumber, Wolmanized’* 
Reg U.S. Par. Ott 


CROSSETT LUMBER COMPANY, cosa 


Creosoted Material. 
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READY IN DECEMBER 


“the inside story” 


of the origin, nature and causes 
of disease in trees and forests 


in a new second edition 


FOREST PATHOLOGY 


by DOW VAWTER BAXTER 


Professor of Forestry 
University of Michigan 


new edition 
with new trends 
new developments 
new techniques 


Since tree diseases play such a vital role in 
tree production and utilization, their prevention 
and control is of great importance to the forester, 
the plant pathologist, the arboriculturist, the tree 
‘surgeon, the landscape engineer. This book pre- 
sents the “inside story” of the origin, nature, and 
causes of disease in trees and forests throughout 
the United States, Canada, and Europe. Ir tells 
how to check, regulate, and control pests and 
diseases which destroy or limit the usefulness of 
trees and products, and how to save money by 
accurately diagnosing the disease and its cause. 
Backed up by the author’s many years of field 
experience here and abroad, this book couples the 
latest scientific developments with sound, tested 
principles of forest disease prevention and control. 


December 1951 Approx. 574 pages 
235 illus. Prob. $10.00 


Progress in forest pathology is 
reflected in new data 


in the attention given to the pole blight of 
western pine in northern Rocky mountains 
and to the dieback of birch in New Eng- 
land 


in a better understanding of the littleleaf 
disease of pine in southeastern Piedmont 
in the use of DDT and 2,4-D in forest 
practice 

in the progress of tree selection and breed- 
ing for resistance to white pine blister rust, 
Dutch elm disease, cypress canker, mimosa 
wilt, and other disorders 
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in the determination of the cause of oak 
wilt and means of its local spread 

in the better understanding of virus dis- 
eases 

in the serious hazard of pests in American 
forests 


stain, and anti-mold chemicals 

in the interrelation between insects, fungi 
and disease 

in the new emphasis given to the fact that 
both site and cultural practices influence 
disease incidence and control 
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Order an on-approval copy today 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440—4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Short Log Operations 


The ingenuity and resourcefulness ot 
Pacific County loggers in licking costs 
of producing short logs is described in 
an 8-page circular released by the 
Washington Institute of Forest Prod- 
ucts. 

The leaflet, No. 12 of the “New 
Wood-Use Series,” is entitled Short 
Log Operations, Pacific County, Wash- 
ington. The study was made by C. J. 
Kantzer, logging engineer for the 
Institute. It describes how one con- 
tract logger reduced bucking and load- 
ing problems by using flexible, mobile 
equipment mounted on rubber and 
how two others, with standard equip- 
ment, have developed more efficient 
handling methods for eight-foot pulp- 
wood. 

Copies of the circular may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the Insti- 
tute of Forest Products, 303 Ander- 
son Hall, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


School of the Air 


The World is So Full of a Number 
of Things is the title of a series of 15- 
minute radio programs in nature, sci- 
ence, history, and conservation pro 
duced by the South Carolina Division 
of State Parks. 

The first “school-of-the-air” 
began in the 
twelve programs which were broadcast 
by eight radio stations in South Caro- 
lina. The present series, prepared for 
the 1951-52 school year, consists of 31 


series 


spring of 1951 with 


programs originating in the studios of 
Radio Station WIS in Columbia, and 
will also be broadcast by other stations. 

Copies of a teachers manual were 
mailed to all white schools in the state 
to help teachers use the broadcasts to 
supplement and history, 
science, and social studies courses of 
the intermediate and high 


school grades. 


enrich the 


junior 


Seeks Thornless Osage Orange 

Do you know where there is a living 
thornless hedge? 

The Forestry Department, Univers- 
ity of Missouri wants to initiate a 
project to establish a dependable seed 
propagation of the 
thornless form of this osage orange 
Bois d’Are, Maclura 
fera). If you know of a living tree, 
write to R. H. Westveld, Forestry De- 
partment, Columbia, Missouri. 

Please give your name and address 
as well as the locetion of the tree with 
respect to the nearest town, road, or 
highway, and the name of the land- 
owner or person renting the property. 


source for the 


(hedge, pomi- 


Louisiana Keeps Fires Small 


The average state forest fire was 
limited to 51 acres by Louisiana fire 
fighters during the past fiscal year 
despite the fact that dry weather pre- 
vailed. This was reported by James 
E. Mixon, Louisiana state forester, 
who said that in view of the number 
of fires the limited acreage represented 
a record accomplishment. 

A total of 8,216 forest fires, on 
415,283 acres of timberland, occurred 
during the fiseal year which 
July 1. 


ended 
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PIONEER 


waste. 


1945. 


added in May 1947. 


mill was completed in 1938, the second in 1941. 


IN PULP 


in the Pacific Northwest 


e Although our company and its antecedents are credited 
with pioneering the wood pulp industry in the Pacific North- 
west, its present plant is the newest, most modern in the area— 


in construction, in equipment, and in utilization of pulp mill 


e The first and oldest unit of the present Bellingham pulp 


The alcohol 


plant, first in this country to produce industrial alcohol on a 


commercial basis from sulphite waste liquor, was completed in 


e The hydraulic barking and whole log chipping plant was 
put into operation in 1946. The new paperboard mill was 


e In November of that year the Lignosite plant was equipped 
and started, utilizing waste liquor as it comes from the alcohol 
plant in the manufacture of a chemical used in making a 


superior type of concrete and for various other purposes. 


PUGET SOUND 
PULP and TIMBER CO. 


MILL AND OFFICE AT BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


Daily capacity, 360 tons, bleached sulphite pulp 
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Northwest Seed Crop Improves 


Commercially important timber trees 
are bearing a better crop of seed this 
year than last according to R. W. 
Cowlin, direetor of the Pacifie North- 
west Forest and Range Experiment 
Station. Reports from the national 
torests show some areas of poor erops 
of cones but better than 
usual over most of the region. 


crops are 


Douglas-fir and its chief associates, 
hemlock and cedar, have medium crops 
and an occasional heavy crop along 
the west slope of the Cascade moun- 
tains from Canada to California. 

Heavy crops of Sitka spruce are 
reported north of Grays Harbor in 
Washington along the 
coast from Cascade Head to Waldport. 

Noble and 
throughout 
higher elevations in the Cascade moun- 


and Oregon 


silver fir show medium 


crops their range in the 
tains with an occasional favorable spot 
in the Coast mountains. 

Port 


dium 


Orford white-cedar has a me- 


crop in spots throughout its 


range on the Oregon coast, but no- 


where was an abundant crop reported. 
The same was true of ponderosa pine 
east of the 


Cascade Range. 


Wisconsin Produces 
21 Million Trees 


Wisconsin’s distribution of  state- 
produced forest trees amounted to 
21,000,000 this year, 3,000,000 more 
than last year, and state tree nurseries 
are geared to seed another increase of 
3,000,000 trees next year, according to 
C. L. Harrington, state superintendent 
of forest and parks. 

Trees sent out for forest planting 
are largely four-year-old transplants 
and three-year-old seedlings. The state 
tree nurseries handled a total of more 
than 26,000,000 trees this year, includ- 
ing the trees that were received from 
federal nurseries and elsewhere and 
those moved for transplant stock. 

The most popular trees for forest 
planting continued to be the Norway 
pine and jack pine with more than 
8,000,000 of each handled. Other trees 
that figured in the distribution were 
white pine, Norway white 
black 
white ash, white cedar and balsam fir. 
to the forest tree stock, 
distrib- 


spruce, 
spruce, locust, American elm, 
In addition 
the conservation department 
uted nearly a million trees and shrubs 


for game food planting. 





and 





The Urania Lumber Co., Ltd. 


URANIA, LOUISIANA 


Tree Farmers and 
Lumber Manufacturers 
Both Pine and Hardwood 


Hardwood Flooring 


Tree Farmers 


Over 55 years at Urania 
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National Forest Fire Losses Up 

Acreage losses from forest fires on 
national forests of the Pacifie North- 
west this year have been the most 
serious since 1939, according to Kermit 
W. Linstedt, assistant regional forester 
in charge of fire control, U. S. Forest 
Service, Portland. 

As of September 20, approximately 
29.000 acres of forest land 
and other lands within national forest 
boundaries have been burned. 

The 1951 fire season may be char- 
acterized as one with as severe burn- 


national 


ing conditions as have ever been ex- 
perienced in the Pacific Northwest. 
Humidities from 10 to 20 percent and 
winds from 20 to 30 miles per hour 
were frequent during July and August 

Linstedt said that lightning oceur- 
rence has unusually low this 
season, Only 352 lightning fires were 
recorded to September 1, and man- 
caused fires have jumped to 347. 

“The number of man-caused 
undoubtedly would have 
greater were it not fer the fine preven- 
tion efforts made by the Keep Green 
radio, and 
advertisers,” Lin- 


been 


fires 


been much 


associations, the 
numerous private 
stedt remarked. 


press, 











a in the South 


are doing a great job in building up the 


natural resources of the region and in 
creating a perpetual raw material supply 
for vast wood-using industries 
proud to serve them 


Birmco Bearcat 
H. D. Logging Trailers 


EVANS-BUSCH PULPWOOD 
AND LOGGING EQUIPMENT 


SOUTHERN 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Fort Smith and North Little Rock, Ark. 


Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, East Texas 


We are 


(all types) 


Distributors For 
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the Vid Way : The New Way 


Clean-Cut Planted and 
and harvested by 
Burned over. repeated thinnings. 


The moulding of public opinion on matters 
pertaining to natural resources requires untold 
work over scores of years. Today in our country 
the results of this work by the forestry profession 


is unfolding at a remarkable rate. 


The public is rapidly recognizing that forests 


mean: 


Jobs for Labor 
Raw Materials for Industry 


Income for Landowners 
and 


Increased prosperity for everyone 


Congratulations to the Forestry Profession 
for its contribution to the welfare of our Ameri- 


can economy. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Bogalusa, La. 
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Forest CROPS ARE GROWIN 


on Harvested Private Lands 


WESTERN PINE 


TREE 


In the WESTERN 
PINE REGION 


The ripe ones 
In this stand, insect-susceptible and over- 
ripe trees are marked for the first crop 
so the thrifty may grow. 
should go. . j The second, third and fourth crops on 


The same stand with the harvested trees their way. 


ready now for the sawmill 


Trees, like other crops, grow and mature. This fact led 
to the evolution of Tree Farms, where successive tree crops 
are grown and harvested under the vigilant eyes of pro 


fessional foresters 


The Tree Farm program recognizes that continuous for 
est production is important to the entire American econ 
omy that it is vital to the security of those directly 


and indirectly dependent upon the forest products in 


dustries for their livelihood. OUR PROGRAM: 


In the |2-state Western Pine Region, the Tree Farm Growing Timber 


program—a development of private forestry—stimulates 


interest of private landowners in utilizing the permanent 


production possibilities of their timber. It now numbers OUR GOAL: 


more than 300 certified Tree Farms—ranging from wood- Tree Crops for Today 
’ 


lots to less than ten acres to large industrial holdings— 
totaling nearly four million acres. Tomorrow and Forever 


And in the tomorrows to come there will be more Tree 
Farms, all under professional direction or advisement 
For, like the trees it nurtures, the program is a growing 


force, a dynamic instrument of American forestry 


Western Pine Association 
Yeon Building Portiand 4, Oregon 
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FOR SALE 


Bound Volumes of journal of Forestry 
Unusual opportunity to acquire complete 
bound Forestry Quarterly except Vol. II, 
No. 3, 1904—(1902-1916); Proceedings 
of the Society of American Foresters 
(1905-1906); Journal of Forestry (1917 
1950). Indices included. In excellent con 
dition. Bids invited 
Write to Box Z, journal of Forestry, 825 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 














Positions Wanted 





Nurseryman-Forester, B.S.F., desires position 
with state or industrial organization producing 
tree planting stock 23 years experience in 
reforestation and tree nursery management 
Member 8.A.F. Details upon request. 

Box D, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Graduate forester, 37, now employed super 
visory capacity wood-working industry desires 
relocate for better opportunity. 15 years gov 
ernment and industrial experience New Eng 
land and South Central areas. Prefer indus 
trial, consider other possibly investment deal 
small enterprise needing help. Experience in 
cludes silviculture, reforestation, sawmilling and 
logging, cruising, mapping, kiln drying, tim 
ber buying, practical personnel, labor relations, 
production supervision 
Box E, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Graduate forester with broad experience desires 
position in the Northeast. Experience includes 
8 years with the U. S. Forest Service, 7 years 
with the Soil Conservation Service, and 2 years 
with private industry. Now employed as an 
industrial forester in the South. Age 39, 
married, two children 

Box F, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Graduate forester, twenty years’ experience in 
private and public forestry, desires to locate in 
South Atlantic or Gulf states with progressive 
forest industry Especially familiar with the 
production and procurement of poles, piling 
and cross-ties, and the management of slash 
and longleaf pine. References and detailed in 
formation on request 

Box G, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 17th 
St. at Pennsylvania Ave. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Forester, B.S.F. 1950 graduate ‘0 years 
old, single, desires position with company lo 
ated in the eastern part of the country. Ex 
perienced in surveying, timber cruising, and 
chemical spraying References and details 

request 
H, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Forester, B.S.F., 25, single, veteran, desires 
4 permanent position with forest-owning or 
wood-utilizing firm. Has knowledge of hard 
wood grading rules and application, and a 
good forestry, sawmill, and hardwood plywood 
background. References and details upon re 
juest 
Box J, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


B.S.F. 3% years of well-rounded experience 
in forest management and fire centrol as pub 
ti service forester Desires opportunity to 
put forestry into practice on lands of inter 
ested company, with chance to learn other 
aspects of private forestry. Chances for ad 
vancement and future outlook are main ob 
jectives; salary is important (have family of 
three) but secondary 

Box K, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


In Partnership with Nature 


A new motion picture, In Partner- 
ship with Nature, produced by Inter- 
national Paper Company, shows how, 
by working with Nature, industry for- 
esters are able to assure continuous 
crops of forest products on their own 
lands and on the lands of their wood 
suppliers. The film is a Hollywood 
production. 

In addition to its strong forestry 
message, the film depicts harvesting 
and manufacturing techniques. It is 
recommended for showing to public 
groups and to schools, and is destined 
to become a high-light feature of con- 
servation meetings. 

The film is available for showing up- 
on request. Write to John L. Tower, 
International Paper Company, 226 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
or to Earl Porter, manager, Wood- 
lands Department, International Paper 
Company, Mobile 9, Ala 


Texas Fire Laws Stiffened 


People who deliberately set fire to 
burn woodlands can be fined $1,000 
and imprisoned in the state peniten- 
tiary for 5 years under the provisions 
of a new law in the Texas penal code 
passed by the 1951 State Legislature. 

Incendiarism is now classified as a 
felony. Persons convicted of incendi- 
arism shall be fined $300 to $1,000 or 
confined in the county jail 30 days to 
6 months or imprisoned in the state 
penitentiary from 1 to 5 years. Con- 
victed incendiarists can be both fined 
and imprisoned under the new law. 

Negligently or carelessly setting for- 
est and prairie fires which damage or 
destroy the property of another is 
classified as a misdemeanor. Persons 
convicted of this misdemeanor shall be 
fined $15 to $200. Last year 725 for- 
est fires were deliberately set in east 
Texas. 


Dow Adds Wood Technologist 


Duane L. Kenaga of Cadillac, Mich. 
has joined the wood preservation lab- 
oratory of The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany. 

Kenaga received his bachelor’s de- 
gree in chemical engineering and his 
master’s degree in wood technology 
from the University of Michigan. He 
has been doing research in the wood 
field, particularly in wood preserva- 
tion, for the past three years at South- 
ern Research Institute in Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

The Dow Chemical Company pro- 
duces pentachlorophenol, a widely 
used wood preservative. 


Kee Instruments for 


forest work are made with 
the same care and preci- 
sion for which all K&E 
products have been re- 
nowned for 83 years. 

K&E Forestry Equipment 
includes the K&E Swedish 
Increment Borer, made of 
the finest Swedish steel, 
K&E Tree Caliper, K&E 
Swedish Bark Measuring 
Instrument, K&E Timber 
Scriber, K&E Forester’s 
Compasses, K&E Topo- 
graphic Abney Levels, 
K&E Topographic Tapes 
and K&E WYTEFACE* 
Diameter (Tree) Steel 
Tapes. 

Ask any K&E Distributor 
or Branch for further in- 
formation or write Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


“Trade Mark 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
EST. 1867 


Drafting, 
Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials, 
Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 
New York * Hoboken, N. J. 


Detroit * Chi * St. 
San Francisto « Les Angeles © 
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FIFTY YEARS OF FORESTRY 
IN THE U. S. A. 

New — Interesting — Historical 
Just Published $4 Postpaid 
The dynamic growth of forestry in 
the 20th century recounted by 19 

\ factual text and 
Order today. 


eminent foresters. 

reference book. 
Society of American Foresters 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 





Protection Expenditures 

Last year California spent $6,779,- 
931 for forest protection work. Forest 
protection cost Oregon $4,635,965, 
Washington $3,304,468, and Florida 
$2,988,286. Other states around the 
million dollar elass in forest protec- 
tion included Idaho, New York, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
The total forest protection bill was 
more than $39,000,000, 


Greetings.... 


and best Convention wishes 


lo the members of the Society of American 


Foresters in 


Marathon sends its best 


attendance at 


Convention, 


wishes. ‘The indi- 


vidual efforts of your members and the joint 
efforts of your Society are powerful influences 
for better forestry practices in America. May 
your meeting be a great SUCCESS! 


MARATHON CORPORATION 
Menasha, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Pulp, Paper and Paperboard 
For Protection of America's Foods 
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Daniel Receives Fulbright 
Award for Study in Austria 

Dr. Theodore W. Daniel, professor 
of forestry, Utah State Agricultural 
College, has been awarded a Fulbright 
research fellowship to Austria for a 
year of study at the University of 
Vienna, with actual field work during 
the summer of 1952 in the forests of 
Austria, Germany, and Switzerland. 
He will study primarily the applica 
tion of systems of management and 
silviculture. 

Commenting on the award, one of 
the first under the Fulbright program 
in the field of forestry, Dr. Daniel 
stated that Austria, Germany, and 
Switzerland have had some forest 
areas under control and observation 
for as long as 800 years, and in every 
ease at least 150 years, whereas in 
the United States 50 years is the maxi- 
mum and most sustained yield pro- 
grams are considerably younger than 
that. Study of European forests with 
such long records of observation and 
control, can give important clues as to 
what to expect from sustained yield 
programs in this country. 


Oak Wilt in North Carolina 
and Tennessee 

The presence of oak wilt in Bun- 
combe and Haywood Counties in west- 
ern North Carolina and in Greene and 
Cocke Counties in eastern Tennessee 
is reported by a survey crew of for- 
est pathologists from the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering. 

Oak wilt has been discovered and is 
now known to be present in localities 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Indiana, Michigan, Penn 
sylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. 


Planting Walking Stick 


Perpetual Forests, Inc. of Seattle 
is distributor for the new Baker Auto- 
matic Tree Seed Planter. 

The new “walking stick” planter 
makes it possible for one man to seed 
6 to 7 acres a day at a cost of $2 to 
$3 per acre. It automatically pushes 
seeds into the soil about a half inch 
as the operator walks along placing 
the seeds where desired without bend- 
ing. 

The seeds are loaded into a hopper 
at the head of the tool, where a patent 
ed seed lifter automatically drops 
them one or two at a time through 
the hollow barrel, and a plunger forces 
them into the ground. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
THAT YOU PREFER 


Available in 3 styles for all grades of membership 


PIN 54” wide, 10K solid gold border 
and letters in glossy green back- 


ground 


$4.00 


TIE CHAIN & PENDANT, adjust- 
able to tie of any width, pendant 
similar to pin $6.00 

BUTTON for lapel, 34” wide, per- 
fect miniature of pin but with 
screw back 


$2.50 
Quoted prices include 20 percent federal tax 


Send order to 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


825 Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 








IMPORTANT 


Tree Pests 


OF THE NORTHEAST 
(Revised Edition) 


Prepared by Committee on Tree Pest Leaflets, 
New England Section, Society of American Foresters 
Approx. 224 pp. 84 illus. Paper cover. 
Price $2 plus shipping charges—15 cents 
for single copy. 5 cents for each addi- 

tional copy. 


First edition published in 1940 included the 
first 50 Tree Pest Leaflets published with in- 
dices to most trees, insects, and diseases. The 
new edition has been largely rewritten and 
brought up to date and includes 55 subjects. 
A list of scientific and common names of trees 
is added. 


Send orders to 


TREE PEST LEAFLETS 


HILLSBORO, N. H. 
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WILLIAM B. GREELEY 


tells the dramatic, human story of 


fifty years of conservation, forestry and 


the wood-using industries—from tim- 


ber as a mine to timber as a crop... 


The right book at the right 
time by the right man!” 


@ “The book should be in the hands of every student in our 
forestry schools as well as in the personal libraries of every 
forester.” —NELSON C. BROWN 

“FORESTS AND MEN is the right book by the right 

man at the right time. It should prove to be a potent 

influence in advancing the cause of forest conservation.” 
—SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN 


“One of the things that makes Greeley’s book so down to 
earth is that he was never a desk forester. . . He still gets 
around, preaching the gospel that lumbering and forestry 
are not, as many suppose, antithetic, but complementary.” 


—STEWART HOLBROOK 





“One of the most dable and i ing books that we 
have reviewed in a long period of time. .. .” 
—THE FOREST FARMER 


“This book I find concise, cumulative and, above all, 
crusading. For one forester, at least, it will become a 
Bible.’"—SIR SHANE LESLIE in the Chicago Tribune 


by William B. Greeley 


Partial contents: The Saga of Free Land and Tim- 
ber . . . Ground Swells of Conservation . .. The 
Great Crusade . . . Teachers or Policemen in the 
Woods . . . The Forest Balance Sheet . . . and ten 
other great chapters. Indexed. 





Mail Coupon Today — Examine book FREE for 10 days 


To: Doubleday G Company, inc. 
Dept. JF-11, Garden City, N. Y¥ 


Send me for ten days FREE examination FORESTS AND 
MEN by William B. Greeley. ithin 10 days I may either 
return the book and owe nothing, or keep it and send only 
$3, plus a few cents shipping cost, in full payment. 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State " 

} SAVE! Check here if you wish fo enclose $3 with this coupon, 
in which case we will prepay all shipping costs. ame return 
privilege; refund guaranteed. 
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MODERN FORESTERS USE 
FAGLE 1tRtE MARKING GUNS 


“EAGLE puo-nyprautic 
TREE MARKERS 

ARE QUICK AND EASY 

TO OPERATE 


Pick the tree to be 
cut, press the trig- 
ger lever on the 
Eagle Duo-Hydraulic 
Tree-Marking gun— 
and swish, the tree 
is marked; Then 
move on to next. 





That's all there is to it when you use an Eagle Tree Marker. 
There are no clogging parts. The paint sprays freely. The gun's 
simplified mechanism makes taking apart and cleaning quick and 
easy. ¥%, | and 2 pint capacities. 





, Ask for Super Eagle Oiler ‘iin Mintaton 
Since 1898 ' Number 66 for special Boll Valves 
Growers numbering jobs, using — 
undiluted but strained Detochable 
Merchandisers outside paint. Tree-tested 
of Quality Lumber on 40,000 trees in the 
Products Lake States Region. 

THE BOOTH-KELLY 
LUMBER CO. 
Sales Offices: 
SPRINGFIELD, OREGON 
Teletype EGOSS 
Telephone 6-1661 


Manufacturers 


Ground Brass 
Pump Plunger 
Guaranteed 

Against Leoks 


Order from your supply dealer or write for 
further information to 


EAGLE manuracturinc COMPANY 


WELLSBURG WEST VIRGINIA 

















TREE FARMING is the basis of our 


business. For over 100 years we were pri- 


PLANTING BARS 
COUNCIL’S 
OST PATTERN 








marily lumber manufacturers, but we have 


shut down our last mill. Through forest 





FIRE RAKES 
and SWATTERS 


BRUSH HOOKS, 
BANK BLADES, 
THINNING AXES, 


POISONING AXES 


THE 
COUNCIL TOOL CO. 


MAKERS 


WANANISH, N. C. 








management we are selling tree crops on 
a sustained yield basis, and we will con- 
tinue in business, build up our assets, and 


stabilize the community. 


THE L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 


PERKINSTON, MISSISSIPPI 
TREE FARMERS 


WELCOMES! The Society of American 
Foresters to the South 


We'll meet you in BILOXI. 
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Products Society 
Announces 1952 Meeting 


The Forest Products Research So- 
ciety will hold its 6th annual national 
meeting in Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 
24 and 25, 1952. Upwards of 1,000 
persons are expected to be in attend- 
the program which will in- 
clude presentation of technical papers 
on a wide range of forest products 


ance at 


subjects, as well as visits to nearby 
wood utilization and wood supplying 
plants. 

Officers and board members of the 
society include: President Roy M. Car- 
ter, School of Forestry, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C.; 
President-Elect Kenneth G. Chesley, 
director of research, Crosset Lumber 
Company, Crossett, Ark.; Vice Presi- 
dent Robert D. Pauley, manager, de- 
velopment center, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, Longview, Wash.; Past 
President James F. Hamilton, director 
of research, U. S. Bobbin and Shuttle 
Company, Lawrence, Mass.; and Exee- 
utive Secretary Frank J. Rovsek, Box 
2010, Station, Madison, 
Wis. 


University 


Commercial Cutting in 
Red Pine Plantation 


The first commercial-size cutting of 
planted red pine stock ever made in 
a Michigan state forest has started 
near Roscommon. 

What otherwise might pass as an un- 
heralded and routine commercial log- 
will continue for several 
months on 20 aeres in the Higgins 
Lake state forest. Commercial cutting 
rights to about 50 percent of the solid 
red pine stand on the 20 acres recent- 
ly were offered at public auction. The 
eutting will produce about 200 cords 
of pulpwood and some rafter material. 

The stand was planted in 1914. 


job 


ging 


Forestry School Harvests Timber 


Approximately 7 million feet of tim- 
ber on the McDonald Forest has been 
sold by Oregon State College for a 
total bid price of $201,925 to the Yew 
Creek Logging Company of Corvallis. 
The sale was on an estimated 6,500,000 
board feet of Douglas-fir and 450,000 
board feet of white fir. 

The timber is on a 196-acre tract 
of land formerly a part of the Camp 
Adair Military Reservation and ae- 
quired for the use of the School of 
Forestry. The State Board of Higher 
Education approved the sale at its 
July meeting. The receipts from the 
sale will be used in the development 
of the forest lands of the School. 


James F. Dykes, above has been named 
forestry agent for Illinois Central Rail 
road, with headquarters at Baton Rouge, 
La. His territory includes southwestern 
Mississippi and Louisiana. He replaces 
J. Walter Myers, Jr. who has become ex 
ecutive director of Forest Farmers of 
Valdosta, Ga. Dykes is a graduate iv 
forestry, 1949, of the Louisiea Stat 
University. 


Michigan Studies Deer Yield 


To help determine the portion of 
Michigan’s estimated one million deer 
which should be harvested each fall, 
the Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment is fencing in two natura! north- 
ern study areas of about 700 acres 
each. 

One fenced area will be near the 
Cusino Wildlife experiment station in 
the upper peninsula. The other will 
be at a northern lower peninsula loca- 
tion in the vicinity of the recently 
established Houghton Lake experiment 
station. 

Plan is to live-trap and liberate a 
number of deer, comparable to local 
upper peninsula populations on the 
range, late next winter or 
early spring. The sex and age composi- 
tion will be duplicated as near as pos- 
sible. 

The studies, under controlled but 
near natural conditions, will determine 
the breeding adults, 
number of produced, factors 
affecting fawn number of 
fawns reaching maturity by hunting 
season, and the huntable surplus. Cen- 
suses will be taken at intervals to de- 
termine the number of white-tails 
which should be removed in order to 
keep the enclosed herd at a fixed level. 
Removal will be by hunting or winter 
live-trapping. 

Fence openings are planned which 
permit passage of predators such as 
coyotes and bobcats, but arranged so 
that it would be difficult for small deer 
to leave the enclosure. 


same size 


proportion of 
fawns 
survival, 


Chamber of Commerce 
Resource Policies Available 


Natural resources policies advocated 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States have been assembled in 
booklet form and are now available 
from the Chamber’s office, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

These policy declarations, adopted 
after many years of study of natural 
resources problems, form an import- 
ant part of a broad program set up to 
guide the chamber in its effort to as- 
sure a sound national economic struc- 
ture. Most of them deal with govern- 
ment policies and operations affecting 
the nation’s resources or with the re- 
lationships of government and _ busi- 
ness in the natural resources field. 

The Chamber's represent 
an expression of business opinion as 
made known in the chamber’s annual 
neetings or through referendum vote. 
They are kept current by means of 
continuous committee study. 

The booklet presenting natural re- 
sources policies carries ten main head- 
ings: Federal lands, forestry, mining, 
national parks and monuments, nat- 
ural agencies, petroleum, 
tidal submerged lands, topographic 
mapping, water resources, and related 
policies. 


v0licies 
I 


resources 


Lowden Assigned to 
North Central Region 


Merle S. Lowden has been named 
chief of the division of state and pri- 
vate forestry for the north central 
region of the U. S. Forest Service, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lowden comes from Portland, Ore., 
where he was chief of the division of 
information and education for the 
Pacific Northwest region. In his new 
assignment, Lowden will have charge 
of cooperative relationships of the 
Forest Service with state and private 
organizations in the states of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and 
North Dakota. He succeeds James N. 
Diehl who has been assigned to the 
Washington, D. C. office of the Forest 
Service. 

A native of Oregon, Lowden re- 
ceived B.S. and M.S. degrees in for- 
estry from Oregon State College in 
1932 and 1933. He worked for pri- 
vate industry and the U. S. Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils before his ap- 
pointment in 1934 as forester for the 
Umpqua National Forest. Lowden 
served on several other forests in the 
Pacific Northwest in various capacities 
from that of assistant ranger to forest 
supervisor. 
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Consulting. Foresters 
Professional Services Otfered by 


Members of the Society of American Foresters 
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NATHAN D. CANTERBURY 
CONSULTING FORESTER 


4214 ST. EMANUEL ST. 
HOUSTON 4, TEXAS 











HENRY L. BANGO 
Consulting je 


SHREVEPORT, 
LOUISIANA 


P. O. Box 4072 


LEROY W. HUNTINGTON 


Consulting Tropical Forester 
Forestry, Logging, Engineering 
52 Wesley Street 
Baldwin, New York 








S. A. WILDE and ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING FORESTERS AND SOIL 
TECHNOLOGISTS 
Land Survey and Appraisal, Selection of 
Planting Sites, Silvicultural Management, 
Adjustment of Fertility in Nursery Soils. 
1718 HOYT STR. 
Telephone 6-7240 MADISON 5, WIS. 








WILLIAM T. COX 
Consulting Forester and Biologist 


Examination of wild lands Advice on timber 

and wildlife properties apd problems in the 

United States, Canada and Latin America. 
OFFICE: 

2186 DOSWELL AVE., ST. PAUL 8, MINN. 














JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


Consulting Foresters _— Photogrammetric Engineers 


OLD TOWN, MAINE 
RUTTAN BLOCK, PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO 


TOM REIMER 


Forestry Consultant 


1311 Whitney Ave., ALBANY, GA. 
Phone 5283-W 








HALSEY M. HICKS 


Consulting Forester 


APPRAISALS, MARKING, MARKETING 


BOX PHONE 
575 Brattleboro, Vt. 737 w3 














Cc. D. SCHULTZ & COMPANY 
Limited 


CONSULTING FORESTERS 


Registered Foresters Professional Engineers 


Timber Managers 


S11 W. Hastings St. 


946 Henry Bidg. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Reforestation Arboriculture 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Consulting Forester 


Huntingdon Road 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 











Phone 239-W 


RANDLE J. DEDEAUX 


Consulting Forester 
P. O. Box 52 Perkinston, Miss. 





ROBERT F.KNOTH & CO. 
Foresters —Timber Cruisers — Appraisers — Surveyors 


Domestic and Foreign Timber Data 


CHARLESTON SOUTH CAROLINA 





WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, Jr. 





410 J. Green Bidg. SEATTLE 1, WASH. 


Complete Professional Service 


Consulting Forester 
Telephone SEneca 2814 
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Woodsland Manager for Operating Firms 


Bettomland Hardwoods GULF STATES 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA Shortleaf, Slash, and Longleaf 


KEITH CRANSTON and Associates 
ahelawid, Mississippi 


We now solicit work in your Pine lands 
The Bottomland Hardwoods are part time work only 





SAMUEL A. NEWMAN 


Forest Engineer 


Timber Cruiser 
Registered Professional Land Surveyor 
Timber and Forest Land Appraiser 

—e— 


Aerial Surveys 


P. O. Box 156 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


217 Commerce Building, Everett, Washington 
BAyview 0808 Res. Tel. PResident 3183 











Land Surveyors Consulting Forest Engineers 


BELANGER and BOURGET 
86 MOUNTAIN HILL, QUEBEC, 
P.Q., CANADA 


Forest Surveys and 

Inventories. Estab- 

lishing of boundary 
lines. 


Forest Management and 
Logging plans. Loca- 
tions for Wood indus- 


tries. 








Topographic Mapping Forest Management Surveys 


Watershed Surveys Timber Cruising 


Lond Classification Timber Appraisal 


jy | omer Hensen éx Wallen 


MAPPING AND FORESTRY SERVICES 
1209 EIGHTH AVENUE OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA 


General Photogrammetric and Forestry Consulting Services 








PRENTISS & CARLISLE €0., INC. 


CONSULTING FORESTERS 


Estimates © Appraisals © Management 


Members 
Georce T. CARLISLE 
Puitie P. CLEMENT 


Paut E. Atwoop 
Georce D. CARLISLE 
Rosert W. AVERILL 


107 COURT STREET © BANGOR, MAINE 


POND & MOYER CO., INC. 


Consulting Foresters 


Estimates—A ppraisals—Surveys 
Machine Tree Planting Service 


107 HOMESTEAD RD.. ITHACA, N. Y. 








TIMBER INVESTIGATIONS 


CRUISING — APPRAISALS 
SURVEYS — MAPS 
LOGGING ENGINEERING 


A. P. RUSSELL 


Sumter South Carolina 








THOMAS F. SCHWEIGERT 


Consulting Forester 
Registered Land Surveyor 


WALLOON LAKE, 
MICHIGAN 








WASHINGTON .., 
REPRESENTATION 
for Foresters 
Forest Industries 


Save yourself the trip and ex- 
pense of coming to the Nation’s 
Capital 


ALBERT G. HALL & ASSOCIATES 


Forestry Relations Counsel 
Consulting Foresters 


1740 K STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Phone: STerling 0693 








POREST APPRAISALS FOREST TAXATION 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS 


FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Consulting Forester 
25 Years’ Experience in North and South America 
833 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 











G. E. KNAPP 
Consulting Forester 
661 Forest Hill Read 
MACON, GEORGIA 
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Leupold levels are the product of 44 
years of experience in the development 
of precision instruments. . . . Built for 
accuracy and life-long dependability, 
Leupold levels are more versatile, more 
convenient to use. Men whose jobs de- 
pend on quick, precise work specify 
Leupold levels. 


LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 


Practically designed, light, compact instru- 
ment of highest quolity with distinctive 
Leupold convemiences. Level bubble magni- 
fier adjusts internally to the individual's eye 
—no need to refocus every time level used. 
Length ... 5% in. 
Diometer ..... Y%, in. 
With sturdy saddle leather cose. ..$11.85 


LEUPOLD ABNEY LEVEL 


Patented means of changing scoles in- 
creases the convenience of this practical 
lightweight precision Abney level. All scales 
are held in a milled slide by two thumb 
screws and ony one scale can quickly be 
superimposed on the others for immediate 
use. Locking, internol focus on sight tube 
adjusts to the individual's eye. Thumb nut 
index arm adjustment provides micrometer 
accuracy. Four scoles available: percent, 
topographic, degrees, chainage correction. 
Over-all Length 
Radius of Arc .......+-. 1% in. 

Mode! A— Complete with hand-sewed 

leather case and ony 2 scales. .. $27.50 
Model B—Complete with case ond 

ony 3 scoles $30.00 
Write for full information on these and 
other Leupold engineered precision instru- 
ments. At your dealer's or order direct. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS 


4445 N.E.Glisan, Portland 13, Ore 


Boy Scout Leader Training 
Features Forest Management 


At a national training conference 
for professional Boy Scout leaders 
held at Michigan State College in Sep- 
tember, 2,400 leaders had an op- 
portunity to get acquainted with prob- 
lems and methods of forest conserva- 
tion. A forestry demonstration exhibit 
was arranged by Lester E. Bell, ex- 
tension forester, A. J. Panshin, T. D. 
Stevens, Putnam Robbins, and W. G. 
Stumpp of the Michigan State College. 

The demonstration showed a typical 
campsite management plan for adap- 
tation to the 800 Scout camps now 
comprising about 300,000 acres of 
land. The panel discussions disclosed 
that at least two Scout councils now 
employ professional foresters on a full- 
time basis to handle their timberlands. 


Park Superintendents Shifted 


With the promotion of John C. 
Preston, superintendent of Mount 
Rainier National Park, Washington, 
to the superintendency of Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, in North 
Carolina and Tennessee, Preston P. 
Macy, superintendent of Olympic Na- 
tional Park, in Washington, has been 
transferred to Mount Rainier. Fred J. 
Overly, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent at Olympic, but for the past 
two years head of the real estate board 
of the Park Service will go back to 
that park as superintendent. 





HIRAM L. HENDERSON 


Consulting Forester 
119 Stone Ridge Drive 
SYRACUSE 3, NEW YORK 
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Mr. Overly is also a native of 
Kansas, but has been a resident of the 
State of Washington since grade 
school days. He is a graduate of the 
College of Forestry, University of 
Washington, from which he received 
his Master of Forestry degree in 1933. 
Starting with the National Park Serv- 
ice in 1935 as a ranger at ‘“lacier 
National Park, Montana, he transfer- 
red to Olympie a year later. There he 
was successively park ranger, asso- 
ciate forester, and assistant superin- 
tendent. 


Gordon Named California 
Wildlife Director 


Seth Gordon, consultant to the State 
Wildlife Conservation Board of Cali- 
fornia, has been named by California’s 
Governor Warren to be the first di 
rector of the newly created Fish and 
Game Department, a cabinet position. 

Prior to his going to California 
three years ago, Gordon had for twenty 
years been head of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 


Wisconsin to Judge Adequacy 
of Conservation Teaching 

A new Wisconsin law applying to 
integrated school districts provides 
that conservation is among the sub- 
jects that must be taught to qualify 
for special aids. The state department 
of public instruction will pass on the 
adequacy of the instructions. 

Wisconsin pioneered in 1935 by 
passing a law requiring the teaching 
of conservation in the schools. The 
law called for an “adequate” course in 
conservation with no measure as to 
adequacy. The new law makes it pos- 
sible to bring conservation teaching 
up to an acceptable standard. 
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New Series 60 ADDING FAME TO TITAN NAME 


There's just one true test of a power chain saw— 
how does it perform on the job, under pressure, 
when there are tough production schedules to 
be met, day after day. Leading logging operators 
have long agreed—TITAN is tops on the job. 
And TITAN'S reputation for tireless perform- 
ance is growing as more and more loggers use 
the new TITAN Series 60—the lightweight saw 
with the power punch. Use the TITAN Series 60 
as a one-man or two-man saw. It weighs only 37 
pounds complete with 26-inch bar and chain— 


delivers power to spare 
for a 5-foot bar—is avail- 
able with straight blade 
bars from 26 to 60 inches 
or 19-inch capacity bow saw. It's a pleasure to see 
the TITAN Series 60 tackle any job in the woods 
—fell trees, buck, limb, cross-cut, rip, square 
timbers. It’s a pleasure to feel how easily this saw 
handles, how fast and smoothly it operates. Try 
the new TITAN Series 60 and you'll agree— 
here’s another TITAN that’s tops on the job, 


Write for new, free folder describing the complete 


line of TITAN Bluestreak Chain Saws. 


© Ask your dealer for a TITAN demonstration today. 
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e Two-man TITAN One-Twenty wast 1 


with 3° to 12° bors. 


One-man TITAN 
Series 40 with 18°" 
TITAN Series 60 Bow Saw * to 44"' bars. 


with 19°" copacity. 

















New McGRAW-HILL Books 





FOREST PRODUCTS. Their Sources, Production, and Utilization 


By A. J. Pansuinx, Michigar t leg EF. S, Harrar, Duke University; W. J 

boratory. 549 pages, $6.00 
forest products conversion 
ndary forest products with 

he exception he text treat the economics 


vod, and derived and 


wrest utilization 


miscellaneous wood produ 


TEXTBOOK OF WOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. I—Structure, Identif ion, Defects, and | of the Commercial Woods 
United States 


roperties of the Commercial Woods 


J. PaAnsuin, Michigan 


Forestry {merican 


1 the phases ot 


text in English written 


hases. All material is completely up 


PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURE 


ol. 1.—Preparation and Treatment of Wood Pulp. 1043 pages, $10.00 
1. 2.—Preparation of Stock for Paper Making. 587 pages, $8.00 
Prepared under the direction of the Joint Textbook Committee of the Paper Industry 
of the United States and Canada J. N. StepHenson, Editor-in-chief 
These two volumes are the first of a new series of four books entitled Pulp and Paper 
Vanuf fure hile essentially ew umes, most ot the material offered is based on topics 
covered in a previous series kt ‘ he Manufacture of Pulp and Paper Large scak 
levelopments have necessitated a reintegration of old material with modern methods and pro 
umes | & 2 she pre nvaluable in the study of these particular procedures in 


cedures. V« 


the manufacturing process 


Send for copies on approval 
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